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The Independent, 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Foroet you? When? 
When blinded men forget the sun 
That once their eyes have looked upon ; 
When brooks forget to find the main ; 
When moons forget to wax and wane— 
I will forget you—then ! 








Forgive you? When? 
When wives forgive their hearts, which prove 
A forced disdain that saps their love ; 
When men forgive, their weakness gone, 
A stronger hand once leaned upon—- 
I will forgive you—then ! 


Not love you? When ? 
When drought no longer sucks the rain, 
Nor vultures gather with the slain ; 
When wolves forsake their flesh and bone ; 
When mothers do not love their own— 
I shall not love you—then ! 
Say Farm, Berxsnarne Co., Mass. 
POC 


JEHOSHAPHAT’S DELIVERANCE. 


II CHRONICLES XX. 








BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 


JEHOSHAPHAT reigned over Judah in peace ; 

The land lay in quiet and teemed with in- 
crease ; 

For righteousness ruled from the cot to the 
throne, 

And Judah rejoiced in Jehovah alone. 


For, Baal’s base worship once hurled from God’s 
land, 

Prosperity poured from his liberal hand ; 

The law was revered and the temple restored, 

And Salem shone bright in the smile of her 
Lord, 


Then came a swift message of terror and fear : 

Lo, Moab, and Ammon, and Edom from Beir, 

Have swarmed from the desert, a numberless 
host, 

To pillage our cities and plunder our coast! 


From Moab’s black mount, down Akrabbim’s 
rough steep, 

They have rushed in a night by the shore of 
the deep ; 

And now on their rapine already they gloat, 

In the Forest of Palms, by the Fount of the 
Goat! 


A black cloud of evil, a whirlwind of fate, 

One day’s rapid march from Jerusalem’s gate ; 

Like locusts they light upon Judah's fair 
realm! 

Like demons descend to devour and o’er- 
whelm ! 


Then trembling Jehoshaphat feared and pro- 
claimed 

A fast for all Judah ; and sacrifice flamed, 

And Judah's strong warriors, with children, 
and wives, 

In the house of Jehovah implored for their 
lives. 


“ Lord God of our fathers, in Heaven adored, 
Thou rulest on earth, our Omnipotent Lord ; 
Fierce kingdoms of heathen obey thy com- 

mand! 
The might of thy majesty none can with- 
stand! 


* Art. thou not our God, who hast sworn to 
defend 
Forever the children of Abrah’m thy friend? 
Who gave us this land, and forbade us to slay 
These children of Lot, who would make us 
their prey? 


“ Behold in thy presence our little ones stand, 
Like lambs in the fold when the wolf is at 
hand! 





O wilt thou not judge them? Thy terror we 
know ; 
Thy might to o’erwhelm our implacable foe !” 


Then swift on the singer Jahaziel came 

The spirit of God, like a baptism of flame. 

From the midst of the people, who prostrate 
adored, 

He leapt, as on fire with the word of the 
Lord. 


** Ho! Hearken all Judah! Jerusalem sad, 
And thou, King Jehoshaphat, hear and be 
glad. 
For thus saith Jehovah, your champion di- 
vine : 
Ye bring me your battle—I take it as mine! 


** To-morrow go down ; yet ye go not to fight, 
But to stand and behold my salvation and 
might ; 
To shout, while Jehovah shall charge on the 
foe, 
With nameless and awful and utter o’er- 
throw.” 


Then prostrate, adoring, fell monarch and 
throng ; 

Then thundered, exultant, the Kohathite song ; 

And cymbal and psaltry, timbrel and lyre, 

Awoke at the rapture and wafted it higher. 


Then bold on the morrow, unawed, undis- 
mayed, 

Marched forth to God’s battle that weird cav- 
alcade ; 

Unarmed and unarmored, no shield and no 
sword, 

But trusting the terrible word of the Lord, 


Tekoa’s wild echoes their anthems rebound, 

And Jeruel’s wilderness wakes at the sound ; 

Not war songs of slaughter, not wrath at the 
foe, 

But the Beauty of Holiness swells as they go. 


The mercies of God that forever endure, 

His judgments tremendous, his righteousnes 
sure, 

His kindness unchanging, His goodness un- 
told, 

With song and with trumpet the grand pwan 
rolled. 


Then lo! as unconsciously onward they trod, 

Leapt forth on their foe the dread ambush of 
God! 

The Power that breathes order, and star-clus- 
ters burn, 

Bade chaos and madness one moment return! 


For Moab and Ammon and Maon and Seir, 

In anger and jealousy, frenzy and fear, 

Have rent the fierce compact which now they 
abhor, 

And charged on each other, like whirlwinds at 
war. 


And Moab and Ammon on Edom now wheel; 
And Maon is swept with their tempest of steel , 
Then, frantic, they rush on each other in ire, 
And all in whirlpool of slaughter expire ! 


What wizard his wand of enchantment has 
waved? 

What demon his dire malediction has raved? 

What magic infernal, more awful than name, 

Has hurled on whole armies its mind-scorch- 
ing flame? 


"Tis the arm of Jehovah, for Zion made bare! 

Tis his banner of wrath blazing out on the 
air! 

Tis the scath of his vengeance, the blast of his 
breath, 

Sweeping hot as the fire-wind o’er harvests of 
death ! 


Tis a Heaven-sent fury God’s fues t> con- 
found! 

’Tis bis meteor sword dealing madness around ! 

Till the last fierce invader lies pale and o’er- 
thrown 

Where red heaps of havoc and slaughter are 
strewn ! 


Then, from her high watchtower, afar o’er 
the plain 

Gazed Judah in awe over myriads slain, 

And heaped a new harvest from blood-watered 
soil ; 

Of jewels and riches and raiment and spoil. 

Then blessings untold from Berachah ascend ; 

Then trumpet and cornet and cithara blend 

With tabret and dulcimer, sackbut and shalm, 

In Zion’s Hosanna, her rapturous psalm. 


And nations are awed at Jehovah’s dread 
might, 

Whose arm overwhelming fought Israel's 
fight ; 

And ages his honor and rest shall record, 


Who dared leave his battle alone to the Lord, 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 





TEACHER. 


BY THOMAS DOGGETT, D.D. 





Tue titles by which our Lord was 
addressed when he dwelt among men have 
given much comfert to thoughtful 
Christians. With Thomas they have said 
in the solemnity of their confession and 
consecration, ‘‘My Lord and my God.” 
With Peter in time of trouble and danger 
they have said, ‘‘ Lord save me.” With the 
lepers as they have felt the power of sin 
they have cried, ‘‘ Jesus, Master, havemercy 
on us!” 

But the title which was most frequently 
applied to him we do not use. That title is 
‘*Teacher,” diddoxadoe, This, with one 
exception, is uniformly rendered ‘‘Master.” 

We should derive a fuller meaning from 
the passages where this word is found if 
we were accustomed to give it its true 
signification. There would be more tender- 
ness of feeling toward our Lord should we 
say with the Scribe in Matthew, ‘‘ Teacher, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
There would be more affection in our 
reverence if we should say as Mary said in 
her glad surprise, ‘‘ Rabboni,” which is to 
say Teacher. We should have a truer 
conception of the light in which his country- 
men regarded him; for they called him 
‘‘Teacher,” not Master. The Jews said 
to the disciples: ‘‘ Why eateth your Teacher 
with publicans and teachers?” ‘‘ Teacher, 
we would sec a sign from thee.” ‘ Teacher, 
we know that thou art true.” ‘‘ Doth not 
your Teacher pay tribute?” ‘Why 
troublest thou the Teacher any more?” 
‘‘Good Teacher, what shall do?” ‘Thy 
daughter is dead; trouble not the 
Teacher.” 

This was the name by which he was 
known at Bethany ; for Martha said to Mary : 
‘The Teacher is come and calleth for thee.” 
And to his own disciples our Lord himself 
said: ‘Ye call me Teacher; and ye say well, 


forso] am.” ‘The disciple is not above 
his Teacher.” It is enough that the dis- 
ciple be as his Teacher.” ‘‘If I, then, your 


Teacher, have washed your feet.” ‘‘ Every 
one that is perfect shall be as his Teacher.” 

Two other words are also used which are 
properly translated ‘‘ Master.” The first, 
émioratng, occurs only in Luke, where it is 
found six times. Peter uses it four times, 
John once, the lepers once. The second, 
xadnynthe, is found in Matthew once in the 
passage where our Lord says: ‘‘One is 
your Master, Christ.” 

The Latin Vulgate translates these three 
different words by the single word Magister, 
Master. Probably it Was the influence of 
this version which led our translators to 
retain the same word in all these instances, 
rejecting it only in the address of Nico- 





demus to our Lord, where they rightly say 








NUMBER 1815. 


‘*We know that thou art a Teacher come 
from God,” although consistency would 
have led them to say ‘‘ Master.” 

We think that this distinction is of im- 
portance. It gives prominence to arelation 
which Christ continually bears to his dis- 
ciples, and which we have a strong inclina- 
tion to forget. It is as necessary for us to 
be learning as to be serving. If we nightly 
need to ask ‘‘What have we done for 
Christ to-day?” it becomes us no less to see 
what knowledge we have gained. The 
more earnestness in our endeavors to learn 
from ‘‘The Teacher,” the more effective 
and faithful will be the service rendered to 
‘*The Master.” 

WESTERN Resenve CoLtecr, Hupson, Onto, 
LIFE IN A MISSION OF THE 

PADRES. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


Wuen the Franciscan Padres overspread 
Southern California with their deftly woven 
net-work of twenty-one missions, they 
claimed that their one object was the con- 
version of the Indians to Christianity. The 
life within their walls was patriarchal. 
When once the Indian came to their s@but: 
ice, and put himself in their hands, ana“ 
learned to count his string of beads, he was 
under as close a government as has ever 
been known among primitive and pagan 
peoples. The mission friars were the first 
and only court of justice. They punished 
and rewarded as they saw fit. They organ- 
ized the work, established what terms 
they chose, and rigidly enforced every 
regulation. They had the power to repre- 
sent Mexican authority ; for the soldiers were 
within their call and under their orders to 
repel, attack, or lounge in idleness in the 
mission barracks. In selecting a place for a 
new mission the Padres were controlled en- 
tirely by ecclesiastical considerations. They 
must construct their fabric with a view to 
connections, and always keep up close 
relationship, first with the masters in Mex- 
ico, and then with higher ones of Rome. 

There was no want of ceremony in decid- 
ing upon a mission site. The Virgin had 
chief share in the result. She was the 
visitant to the chief Padre, who told him, 
as he lay in dream beside his tired burro, 
where was the best water and where the fittest 
air and acres for man and beast. The cere- 
mony was brief enough, the singing of a 
psalm, the planting of a rude cross, the 
dedication of the land to the saint whose 
name the Mission should bear, and a mes- 
senger sent back to Mexico to say that a 
new spot had been chosen for the good of 
men and the glory of God. The Padres did 
the first work themselves. They wrought day 
after day ; when night came they threw them- 
selves on the ground, wrapped in the skins of 
the animals that they had slain themselves; 
and long before the sun kindled the hights 
of the Coast Range they were at work again. 
So the enterprise sped.on, until the walls 
were finished, and a swect bell had come on 
from Lima or dear Spain, and the builders 
could hold matin and vesper in their own 
shrine. All the later stages of building and 
cultivation were carried on in large part by 
the hundreds of Indians from the surround - 
ing country. They were soon taught to 
believe that this was best for their souls, 
which they now learned for the first time that 
they possessed. The silver pieces in. the 
hands of the Padres shone brightly in their 
eyes. These Indians were waiting for their 
Masters and the masters came. 
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The buildings were usually distributed 
over a parallelogram, inclosed by a thick 
and highwwall of adobe, or sun-dried brick. 
In come ies the whole space was very 
large. The premiges of San Luis Rey cove 
ered a span of four himdred and fifty 
square feet, The wall of San Antonio in- 
closed an area of twelve bundred feet 
square, while all the buildings within were 
on a large scale, yet none too large for the 
work to be done and ‘the ‘people living 
there. In the Santa Barbara Mission the 
chapel dome, which was built of stone, was 
one hundred and sixty feet long by sixty 
wide, and had walls of eight feet in thick- 
ness and a nave of forty feet in hight. 


In a front corner always stood the chapel, 
ornamented with rude paintings, by some of 
the more artistic Padres, until the glad 
tidings came that some pious grandessa in 
Spain had sent on an altar-piece of Our 
Lady, which might reach the Mission with- 
in two years. There was first one bell; but 
this was often supplemented by others. 
They were poised and let into some high per- 
forations in the walls, as at San Gabriel, aud 
rang out over the dull country their call of 
mercy: ‘‘ Hear, ye Gentiles! Come to the 
Holy Church!” Besides the chapel, other 
buildings were distributed all over the con- 
secrated space. ‘There was the monastery 
for the Padres themselves, with special 
rooms for the Superior. Then came great 
chambers, tenements for the Indian laborers 
and their families, barracks for the lazy 
soldiers, factory buildings for making soap, 
tanning hides, and whatever else could be 
made for the Mexican markets, and storage 
houses for olive oil, wine, aquadiente or 
cognac, tallow and everything that was 
gleaned from the mission lands stretching 
out illimitably from every side of the sacred 
inclosure. 

The library was the haunt of such of the 
Padres as could not work out on the mesa, 
and because of their taste for books or 
good chirography were permitted to stroll 
around in the cool rooms or play workman 
igveywping the grounds in good order. A 
¥* copying of the more devotional books 

as done; but there was little beauty in 
the work, Rome was too faraway. The 
scribe was charged with recording all the 
baptisms, marriages and deaths; and his 
record was kept through all the dull years 
with utmost care. At the Mission of San 
Luis Obispo I found the chief Padre and 
his assistant loving their records and their 
books with all the pride of the better days. 
The library is large for such adistant place; 
and nearly all the books are in vellum, well 
worn and soiled by the handling of genera- 
tions of Padres. The books were in Greek, 
Latin and Spanish, with only an occasional 
one in English; and for the most part they 
bore the imprint of Madrid and Rome. 
Some of the binding was renewed by the 
Padres themselves, of skins of beasts slain 
by their own hands. I was shown the 
record of the scribes, which was in several 
volumes, anc covered the baptisms and 
other sacraments of a whole century. 
Where one scribe died the next one took 
his place; and a chill of sadness came upon 
me as [ saw, in the changed chirography, 
the vital flow and ebb in the generations of 
the writers that had taken place in the Mis- 
sion. Inthe rear of the chapel are closets 
for storing the sacred vestments, the vessels 
used on the more solemn occasions, and 
some of the worn-out furniture of the 
altar. The ceilings of the smaller rooms were 
of long reeds, covered with a thin coating 
of mortar, which here and there had fallen 
and exposed the reeds. Here, as in all of 
these missions which are not abandoned, 
the Padre is very civil and asks no ques- 
tions as to whether you are a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic. 

The center of the great space within the 
walls was reserved for fountains, flowers 
and fruits. In some of these charming and 
calm spaces there still grow the deep-red 
Castilian roses, and those little black grapes, 
(the *‘ Mission” grapes) all planted by the 
Padres a century or more ago, when the 
Blessed Virgin first pointed out the spot as 
sacred forever. Here and there, where the 
sun was warmest and lingered longest, the 
Padres trained fruits and delicate plants 
which ran up as high as the walls, and 
hung down on the Gentile side, to sing tc 
the world the idyl of the beauty and fra- 
grance within the walls. 





One day was like another in the Mission. 
he storms that beat upon the world did 
t, as yet, strike terror to the quiet Padres, 


“Pic Indian population, living in long rows 


‘of adobe dependengies, and inthe employ 
of the Padres, swarm Out of their low lodg- 


ings as the sunrise Bells ring Out the Angelus 


on the stili,fresh air, ‘They are still half 
asleep as they drop down on the cold 
Chapel floor and. hear the mumbling of 
prayers in Spanish and Latin and run their 
unwashed fingers over their rosaries, Then 
comes the breakfast of posalc,.# mixture 
of beans and corn which the Indians cat 
voraciously, sitting on the ground in 
squads, according to their employments. 
Then the work bell rings and the children 
gather in the school-room and the laborers 
file out through the great iron gateway, and 
go up and down all the roads and scatter over 
into the far-reaching orange groves and vine- 
yards. The dinner of the laborers is taken 
in the fields—a frugal dish of atole, or boiled 
corn, with a measure of wine in a cup of raw. 
hide stretched and shaped by priestly hands. 
The community within the Mission walls, 
who do not labor in the fields, gather at the 
sound of the bell and have their dinner of 
atole, meat and vegetables. When the 
day’s work is over the Mission bell calls all 
together again, when supper is served in 
the open air. Then comes the vesper ser- 
vice, after which the tired workers go to 
sleep. There is no discussion as to the 
world’s affairs. ‘The only persons who stay 
up awhile are a few of the Padres, who, in 
the retreat of some obscure room play their 
games, exchange memories of Mexico or 
old Spain, and get a little convivial at last 
over the cups that are filled over and over 
again from the first vintage of the Mission. 
Close guard is kept over all the premises 
through the night. Every entrance is barred 
and bolted; and so the community sleep 
until the morning bell rings out through 
the pure air and calls everybody to a new 
day of the old duties. 


The size of the Mission community varied 
according to their acres. At San Gabriel, 
for example, where Padre Zelueda planted 
his first vineyard of seventy-five thousand 
stocks, there were at one time three thousand 
Indians, all at school or at work every day. 
Every department of work was organized 
by the Padres. Each squad of laborers was 
conducted by one of them, and he supervised 
everything they did. One of the more 
skillful taught the Indians deftness in 
handiwork. There were no cunning arti. 
ficers or master workmen sent up from 
Mexico, or over from Spain, to introduce 
division of labor. The Padre was the 
artisan in every case. What the Church 
could not teach and do with its own hands 
was useless. Padre Ugarte, for example, 
made the first distaff, spinning wheel and 
looms with his own holy hands. He planned 
and built the first ship ever launched on the 
California Coast, and as it floated out 
through the Pacific surf he baptized it 
“The Triumph of the Cross.” Padre 
Martinez planted at San Luis Obispo the 
olive, the cotton and the lime. In 1827 the 
major-domo threw 120 bushels of wheat 
over the ground, tickled it with harrows 
whose flukes were only wooden pegs, and 
reaped 7,000 bushels. Those Padres taught 
the culture of vine, the process of pressing 
the grapes, and the best way of making 
bricks, preparing lumber, and curing hides. 
They even brought with them an inheritance 
from the Moslems of Spain, the ornament- 
ation of leather. I have at hand one of 
their old shoes, the leather of which is as 
soft as Lombard satin, highly ornamented 
with delicate incisions that have shaped 
themselves into rich arabesques, and curve 
in graceful forms around a perfect Castilian 
rose, while the iron that fits upon the heel 
is exquisitely chased, and the points of the 
spur extend to the fabulous length cf nearly 
two inches. The spur goes well back in 
the history of the San Luis Obispo Mission, 
and every part of it was made by the Padres 
of the last century—the leather from a skin 
produced on their own mesa, and the iron 
taken from their own mines and shaped 
into beauty upon the mission anvil. 

The amusement of the Mission commu- 
nity was not forgotten. The Padres 


brought with them the taste for grotesque 
sports and the instinct that told them of 
their power ‘over the coarse and savage 
mind of the Indian. On the outer and 





long side of some of the missions the bare 
adobe wall was supplemented b ‘oad 
colonnadé, Which ran the of 
wall, and ftffnisled ample space for the 
Padreg‘te promenade, and, when festivities 

were gressing ifthe square, or broad 
avenue, a standing @ud lounging place for 
the thousands of spectators. Sunday after- 
noon Was the favorite time forthe amuse- 
ments. Now it was @ fight of bulls or 
cocks, All arranged and conducted by 4 
Padre whose genius lay in that direction. 

The contest lasted for hours, was full of 
surprises, and excited the spectators to the 
highest pitch, and lasted until vesper bell 
and the atole supper. Now it was a re- 
ligious amusement, appropriate to the 
season. Christmas was the high holy-day. 
Long before dawn the bells pealed out 
merrily, and soon the whole community 
were in the colonnade to witness the cere- 
monies. The guitar, in the hand of a 
Padre, directed the music. The procession 
was formed, an image of the infant Jesus, 
glittering in tinsel and jewels, was borne 
aloft, while certain characters represented 
shepherds, the Angel Gabriel, the wise men 
of the East, and thie Holy Mother. ‘I'he 
whole day was given up to the people, each 
hour bringing its new joy of festivity and 
theatrical presentation. 

The holiday attire of the spectators, it 
must be confessed, was somewhat Arca- 
dian. The tailors and milliners were still 
faraway. A gentleman was richly clad, in 
full dress, when « mountain lion’s skin, his 
only covering, hung from his shoulders, 
with claws striking against his knees. An 
Indian lady of the bluest blood known to 
the Mission, was dressed to a point beyond 
which no style could go when she prom- 
enaded up and down the corridor, clad 
in a gown of three squirrel skins, whose 
lowest border was fringed with twisted 
grass. Around her neck hung ornaments 
of skulls and beads, while, to give a final 
touch to her high adornment, her face was 
varnished with colored mud.* 

What has been the outcome of all this 
mission life? Were the Indians converted? 
No. Some of them became skilled like 
the teaching Padres; but the whole effort 
was afailure. They were found without a 
faith. They had no belief in a future, and 
possessed not even a mythology. They 
lived on insects and the bark of trees. 
In time they imbibed some religious views, 
and yet were never fully enlightened or able 
to direct their own labor. Around these 
dead missions there is still a remnant of the 
community. The Padres, in nearly all cases, 
are gone; but there are drones of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, who still lounge 
about their tumbling adobe huts,and bask 
in the sunshine, and live on stealings from 
the neighbors and the gnarled and decayed 
Mission fruit trees. These occupants will 
soon disappear. One by one the remnants 
of the missions themselves will be gone. 
The Saxon’s plowshare and pick thump up 
now against the bowing walls, and in our 
time this whole phenomenon in the religious 
life of our western coast will be only a hazy 
memory. But the Padre did one thing. 
His feet marked eut the future pathway. 
His was the herald’s voice, which cried out 
for the later Protestantism: ‘‘ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord!” 


Des Morngs, Iowa, 





* Compare Tuthill, “ Hist. of California,” p. 93. 
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GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








‘*‘Orper Seventa — Grallatores, Legs 
lengthened, adapted for wading, naked 
above the knee. Nostrils naked. Toes not 
connected by a membrane.’ 

‘*There! lam going to join that order 
and make the children do likewise. Come 
here, Harold and Harry!” 

It did not take long to go through the 
ceremonies prescribed as necessary to be- 
come a member of the order of wading 
birds. Mr. Simcox put the children 
through in a very short space of time. 

‘*Toes not connected by a membrane. 
Certainly not. Pull off your stockings and 
shoes. Legs lengthened. Roll up your 
knickerbockers as high as you can get 
them. Nostrils naked. Wipe your noses, 
children; and here, give me your handker- 
chiefs, so as to have them again by and by. 





I think we are ready. Now who will be 
the first to find a sand-saucer_or an 
ariemone or a merméiid’s a” Ta 

The air is full of a soft, salt moisture, & 
bath to the face as the water is to thie feet; 
it is the»low reverse of the high perigee 
tides, and yonder ledge of rocks is all un- 
covered; the wind is low, too, and 
sweet, laden with the smell of the seaweed 
over, which it has blown,.and is reserving 
its strength for the turn of thentide, when 
it will come with a gush, cap the waves 
with white, and send them, dashing and 
splashing, far up on the rocks and sand. 

Mr. Simcox hoists an umbrella as he 
wades off, which gives him the aspect of a 
blue heron with a bush over his right wing. 
They strike out to the line of rocks which 
mark the inner edge of the bar over beds 
of eel grass, long enough to need mowing; 
but the mermen of the sea leave all that to 
snails, which accounts for the slowness 
with which it is done. Snails carry their 
scythes in their mouths; and their only 
whetstone is their appetite. Beyond the 
eel-grass meadows there is sandy bottom 
and an inch or two of clear water curling 
feebly over it as if it already felt the pulse 
of the incoming tide. 

Harold, with confidence in the length- 
ened leg acquired by joining the order of 
Waders, goes down on one knee to pursue 
operations against something odd he has 
discovered, while Harry splashes along and 
grumbles because he can find no oysters, 
neither any clam-holes. His knowledge of 
the great family of clams being confined 
entirely to that species of Mya arenaria 
who hides himself in the sand and keeps 
up communication with the outer world 
through a port-hole, from which, if he 
thinks he hears an adversary coming, he 
will fling water, hoping thereby to con- 
found the enemy. But the little vicious 
spurt of water is a clear statement to Harry 
that Mya is hiding there; and his chief joy 
in life is to dig for and follow him as he 
tries to mine down still further, and drag 
him out with hilarious shrieks; and then 
his destiny is to become bait or to be 
boiled. Trapping clams is Harry’s pride. 
Harold’s great desire in life is to find a 
certain worm whose empty cases have long 
baffled his search. He has found them 
floating about or lying on the shore, rough, 
queer things, made of coarse brown skin, 
in which are wound in the most curious 
manner the fine white shells of the coot- 
clam, until the whole section looks like the 
chimneys they build of coguina in St. 
Augustine. Now he has discovered one 
under the water, but with one end down 
in the sand, and two or three inches of the 
upper end standing up straight; and the up- 
right end is finished like a little bonnet, or 
it looks like a hood on a chimney. Surely, 
the worm ought to be at home, it is such a 
pleasant day. Probably the splashing kas 
scared him; and Harold waits with com- 
mendable patience, the sun amiably scorch- 
ing the back of his neck meanwhile, be- 
cause hat-brims always will tilt up when 


the headis bent forward. Patience does not, 


always have its reward, moralists may say 
what they please—that is, its full reward; 
because, however patient you may be, you 
must go to work in the right way. After 
long waiting Harold had the pleasure of 
seeing a little quiver, as of something alive 
within the tiny bonnet, then a fine serics of 
quivers; and lo! he was looking upon a 
soft little brown head, kept very cautiously 
within the circumference of the hood, and 
then he saw that the quivers were a wreath 
of feelers nearly around the head, and that 
they were all moving, rowing, grasping, 
and, undoubtedly, some marine form of 
beefsteak and potatoes was being stowed 
away in the stomach of the little animal. 
He looked on with silent delight as long as 
a boy could; and then, well aware that sub- 
marine eyes are as alert and keen as those 
above water, stretched out his hand very 
siléntly and slowly to the tube, and then 
closed on it, where it entered the sand, 
with a lightning grasp, and did not catch 
the little fellow after all. 

Patience had her perfect work; but the 
work had not been performed in the right 
way. Long and patient digging—digging, 
then waiting for the water to clear and dig- 
ging again as soon as you can see the black 
piping which runs down and down until it 
seems as if China and Japan must be at the 
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other end, is the only way to get this little 
worm; and then if you have an aquarium 
where you can bury him as deep as he likes, 
he will set up his modest little house and 
angle out of his chimney in a manner de- 
lightful to see. 

Mr. Simcox had gone forth in a fine vein 
of petulance and skepticism that morning. 
‘‘The naturalists are always telling you to 
turn over the stones,” he growled to Mrs. 
Simcox. ‘‘ ‘Turn over the stones,’ say they, 
‘and observe what you find under them.’ 
Observe that I have turned over all the 
stones for three days between here and 
Scow Channel Rocks, and I have found 
only oozy mud, or a beastly, ugly worm 
like a centipede, or seaweed with snails 
and little winkles pasturing on it, but never 
an anemone. Ido not »elieve they grow 
on this shore. Andasto the clams, the 
questions which arise in my mind when I 
get fairly aroused on that subject are 
enough to make one perpetrate horrible 
purs. I feel like saying that [am clamor- 
ous to know whether the coot-clam ever 
gets bigger than my little finger nail; and 
whether those striped clam-shells that we 
find in the cove in the North Broad-bili, 
ever drop their pretty streaks and settle 
down into plain long clams; and whether 
those little ribbed round clams ever grow 
into quahaugs; and the more I clamor to the 
clammers the less they are able to tell 
me.” 

Mr. Simcox splashed gloomily off under 
his umbrella, a prey to the most dejected 
feelings, and was presently seen in an atti- 
tude of ecstasy, as well as that can be ex- 
pressed where a man is up to his ankles in 
cel-grass and water and has a large family 
umbrella spreading over seven-ei hths of 
his figure. That barren meadow, as he 
thought it, had among its grass two or 
three little Arulephe--the Alucernarta—the 
prettiest little jelly fish that grows, and 
very nice for an aquarium. It raised his 
spirits a little. 

‘*Come now,” he muttered to himself, 
‘‘this is notso bad. I'll turn over afew 
more stones beforeI give it up”; and he 
cast a kuowing look at a bowlder lying 
near. It presented an ancient look with its 
beard of rock weed and shelly back of barn- 
acles. Evidently that was a rock he had 
not turned over; and he proceeded to doso 
now. He had to bend his back tothe work, 
lay down his umbrella, get red in the face 
from exertion, stagger, slip to the very 
verge of falling; but he persevered. Perse- 
verance, by the way, is another form of 
patience. The big bowlder lay on its back, 
and Mr. Simcox quickly saw scattered 
about on it, various little lumps of dirty 
jeily ; aud he struck another attitude, which 
was Great-Joy, without an umbrella. This 
rock had a whole colony of little anemones 
on its under surface. He lowered it gently 
till its surface was under water, and 
watched their confidence returning, be- 
tokened by the little brown and white 
fringes beginning to appear slowly until 
they looked liked daisies instead of jelly. 
Then he gave a hurrah, which brought 
Harold out to him, and made the ladies, 
arranging the dinner on shore, look over at 
him in surprise. 

‘‘What’s the scientific name of ’em?” 
said Harold. 

** Sagartia modesta, I suppose, though 
these do not look like those large white 
ones which those people in the little cottage 
over there found; and I’ve hated them ever 
since because I could not findany. But 
this is glory enough for one day. Run 
ashore, Harold, and get the glass jar, while 
I take these off carefully.” 

Mr. Simcox ground his nails down to 
the quick, and scraped them over rough- 
ened surfaces which would ordinarily have 
given him a nervous shudder for the next 
half hour, until a breezy call came from 
under the big bass-wood, on the shore, and 
he went back with a dozen little wads of 
jelly in his jarand much triumph in his 
heart, though his language was subdued. 

‘* They are not so beautiful as those they 
find on the coast of Maine, but they will 
do very well for a mere sound, such as this 
is, where they are cut off from open ocean, 
and where more or less fresh water from 
the river is always mixing with the salt.” 

Harry came strolling leisurely up, 
splashed to his eyes, and mud-daubed to his 
shoulders, but serene; for he had a basket 





full of clams. Harold eyed him a moment 
and then fell upon him with a shriek: 

‘*Papa, he has got asand-saucer! 
round his neck!” 

He rushed at his brother and tore it off, 
Harry gazing in simple wonderment as 
Harold held it up. 

‘That ain’t got no bottom!” said he. 

‘“‘Mind your grammar, sir,” said his 
father, severely. ‘‘Sand-saucers have no bot- 
tom, and mermaids’ purses have no money 
in them; that is the way of the sea. But 
that is like a collar, Harold, and the idea of 
its being the eggs of the sea snail, Vatica, 
is absurd; and if Agassiz did not distinctly 
say so, I would not believe it.” 

He held up the circular band of gray sand 
which Harry had been making a collar of. 
It was still wet enough to show against the 
light the countless transparent spheres of 
which it is made ere the sand pastes it and 
grimes it into toughness. 

‘“While you are balancing Agassiz 
against appearances,” said 4 soft voice, ‘‘ we 
are trying to keep all the twins off the 
table.” 

Mr. Simcox put down his doubts with a 
strong hand, and turrfed to the subject im- 
mediately betore him. To keep one pair of 
twins off a table of ordinary hight is gen- 
erally enough to keep at least four people 
busy; but to keep two pairs off from a 
table-cloth on a level with their feet would 
mathematically require sixteen people. 
Harold and Harry were old enough to know 
how to behave; but sea-air had awakened 
viking appetites in them, and they could 
not resist making piratica] raids upon the 
cookies. George and Georgiana were 
vounger, and to find their heads above a 
table was an irresistible temptation to stroll 
on to it and prig a chicken leg from the 
platter. 

‘In the country of twins, single people 
have no chance,” said a maiden aunt para- 
phrasing an old proverb, as the fathers and 
mothers of the twins gathered them in 
groups and filled their plates and pockets 
and mouths. 

Mr. Simcox heard, and gave Harold a 
little spin down the sand, where he stranded 
against a couple of rocks and lay there, his 
calmness undisturbed because his stomach 
was full and his investigating nature had 
led him to discover that there was a back 
ground of ginger-bread still in reserve in a 
certain basket. 

Harry, his pockets distended with dead 
fiddlers, king crabs and two rather shelly 
little fish, received a similar spin in another 
direction, which he also took philosoph- 
ically; and thus a little space and a little 
chance was secured for the older people, 
while as yet fooc there was some. 

GUILFORD, CONN, 
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ROSY VIEWS OF SOUTHERN EDU- 
CATION, 


BY A. D. MAYO, D.D. 








To rue Epiror of Tue INDEPENDENT? : 


In Tae Inverenpent of August 16th I 
am glad to read a hearty and well-deserved 
tribute to the admirable work of my friends, 
Doctors Curry and Haygood, in Southern 
education. But these remarks are prefaced 
with a paragraph concerning my own views 
on the Southern situation which seems to 
call for remark, unless Iam content to be 
published to your numerous readers as an 
observer quite unworthy of credit, at best 
an amiable visionary on an annual ‘‘Senti- 
mental journey” through the South, I do 
not propose, in reply, to speak of what I 
have done, during three past years, in twelve 
of these states. But as I do not recall any 
description of that work or any publica- 
tion of my actual views in Tuz InpEPEND- 
ENT that will enable your readers to test 
your editorial assertion, I ask the privilege 
of stating for myself the substance of my 
account of Southern educational affairs as 
given through print and speech in many 
parts of the North. 

On two aspects of the case I supposed 
myself in substantial agreement with Tue 
InpErENDENT. No man can realize the 
painful significance of the lessons of the 
census of 1880, concerning the illiteracy of 
vast multitudes of the Southern people, of 
both races, more deeply than myself. The 
sight of the evil does not mitigate this im- 
pression, although a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with Southern society does much to 





explain the facts. I believe this illiteracy 
goes far to account for most of the pecu- 
liar evils of this section, and that such 
evils will yield only to the gradual educa- 
tion-of the heart, the head and the hand, 
through the years to come. In this opinion 
I perfectly agree with Doctors Curry and 
Haygood and thousands of influential peo- 
ple whom I meet in my journeyings. 

Nobody can be more appreciative of 
what has been done, since 1860, by the 

Yhristian people of the North and the 
Government of the United States for the 
education of the Southern freedmen than 
myself. I have carefully studied these ad- 
mirable schools, and believe they have been 
and will long continue to be a mighty 
agency, under Providence, both in training 
teachers and professional men and in giv- 
ing the lead in that formation of a genuine 
superior class on which the elevation of the 
colored people so much depends. 

But at this point I seem to part company 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, inasmuch as I do 
not take the desnonding views of the pres- 
ent attitude of the leading white people of 
the South in respect to education which 
are represented in your editorial columns. 
The question, as [ understand it, is not 
whether these Southern States, which less 
than twenty years ago were overwhelmed 
in the destruction of a great civil war, have, 
since 1865, kept pace with the North, 
have built up a system of instruction that 
as a whole can be fairly contrasted with 
that of the North, or are even yet fully 
awakened to the complex relations of 
universal education with the future of 
themselves and the country; it is rathera 
question of animus and tendency. Have 
the Southern white people, through their 
most influential and responsible classes, 
been indifferent or hostile to edueation 
during the past twenty years, while the 
North and the nation have expended $650,- 
000,000 on their lower classes? Or docs their 
attitude, during this period or at present, 
deserve the disparaging, even contemptuous 
comment with which Tur INDEPENDENT has 
prefaced its article? 

This is the situation, as it appears to me. 
In 1865, the only system of education that 
had ever existed in the South, the collegi 
ate, professional and academical school 
for white people, was left in ruins. The 
class by whom it had been chiefly supported 
and used was buried in complete financial 
‘wreck. Since that unhappy day this class, 
in the face of such difficulties as have never 
been experienced by any large body of our 
Northern people, has virtually re-established 
this side of Southern school life, with oaly 
occasional aid from abroad. I do not say 
that these colleges and academies are com- 
parable with those of the North in build- 
ings, endowments, libraries and apparatus, 
the salaries of their teachers, or the ability 
of their pupils to pay for expensive school- 
ing. But a school, at the bottom, means 
the ability and fidelity of the teacher, the 
industry and ambition of the pupil and the 
amount of sacrifice in behalf of education 
that all concerned init are willing to make, 
Tried by this test I challenge any fair- 
minded school man to withhold his admira- 
tion at the evidence everywhere apparent 
of the sacrifices by Southern families, the 
eagerness of multitudes of young people, 
the toils and trials of large numbers of able 
and devoted instructors and the good work 
done in hundreds of these schouls. In this 
matter I know of what I speak; andI affirm 
that the re-establishment of the system of 
secondary, professional and higher educa- 
tion through these desolated states, under 
such circumstances, is an honor to the 
American name, a cause of profound grati- 
tude to God and an omen of good cheer for 
our country. 

Besides this work, the Southern people, 
in the past fifteen years, have put on the 
ground a new system of free public schools 
of all grades, including the State Univers- 
ity, essentially modeled on that of the 
Northern States. Every state of the old 
fifteen slave commonwealths has now this 
system of public instruction, supported by 
taxation, ranging from two or three months. 
in the country, in Louisiana and Florida, 
to four months in South Carolina and five 
months in Virginia. In all but two states, 
Maryland and Delaware, the public moneys 
are fairly divided between the races. Most 
of these states make some provision for the 
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superior instruction of colored youth; and 
if the elementary schools for the Negroes 
are inferior to those for the whites, it. is 
largely from causes perfectly evident to any 
practical school man. Every state grants the 
privilege of local taxation for the lengthening 
of the school term in towns, and several 
for the same in counties and districts. 
These short terms are also lengthened by 
private contribution. In every large city 
of the South, and in a rapidly increasing 
number of the smaller towns, I find a sys- 
tem of graded public schools, not such as 
you describe when you say ‘‘ Their dest 
would not be called good with us,” but 
taught by capable teachers, supervised by 
experts well up in the new methods, wanting 
only more money and age to bear favorable 
comparison with the common schools in 
cities and towns of the same grade in the 
North. So far from being ‘‘ indifferent and 
ignorant of modern methods,” I find every- 
where a great eagerness among their supe- 
rior teachers to get at the best, and meet in 
the North large numbers attending Summer 
schools and visiting our cities, to say noth- 
ing of the increasing circulation of educa- 
tional journals. In nearly every state Sum- 
mer institutes are held for both races, in 
which the best methods of school-keeping 
are taught by experts to great crowds of 
hard-wurking teachers. If judgment is to be 
rendered according to the intention, the 
animus and the trend of the teaching class 
in the South it will not be a verdict of dis- 
couragement, We still hold that the em- 
ployment of great numbers, especially of 
the superior young women of the South, 
in school-teaching is a providential factor 
in this problem, since the training in char- 
acter and manners thereby given is equally 
valuable with the teaching of the elements 
of knowledge. I also find everywhere a 
great awakening of the influential classes 
to the importance of the education of the 
whole people, which, with the new impetus 
of industrial life, is a very hopeful sign of 
progress in any country, 

I do not see the evidence of a ‘‘ terrible 
materialism” and ‘ devotion to wealth-get- 
ting” in any special way in the South, 
certainly not surpassing that of every North. 
ern state. In regard to the generosity of 
the people in the support of -education, it 
may be said that, last year, the South paid 
$15,000,000 for schools; more than $12,000,- 
000 for public schools, open to both races. 
This $15,000,000 signifies to the Southern 
people far more than the $70,000,000 ex- 
pended by the powerful and prosperous 
North. The Southern people have certainly 
expended thirty or forty millions on edu- 
cation since 1865, without reckoning the 
Peabody education fund, the donation of the 
citizen of a Southern state, given from 
affection to the Southern people. No less 
than $7,000,000 has been given by the resi- 
dents of these states for the endowment of 
the higher education of white students, to 
say nothing of the perpetual gift of time 
and money by the proprieters and instruct- 
ors in all classes of academical schools. I 
doubt if the history of the world presents 
an instance of greater efforts, sacrifices and 
expenditures for education under circum- 
stances so discouraging as in the South 
during the period named. 


Tox InpEpenpenr mentions the city of 
Charleston, 8. C. Allow me to state, not 
what I have iearned through ‘the gush of 
my polite hosts,” but what I have seen, with 
an eye trained by thirty years’ inspection of 
the schools of the North in that city, 
Charleston has about forty thousand peo- 
ple, fully half of them colored. Everybody 
knows the pecuniary condition of that city 
at the close of the war. I found there, a 
year ago, in successful operation, a college 
and a high school for young men, subsi- 
dized by the city, with very moderate 
tuition, under good teachers. Both these 
institutions have been improved within the 
past year and the Citadel Academy revived 
as a technical school, with a considerable 
support from the state. I also found a large 
and valuable institution for boys, under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Porter, part- 
ly supported by home contribution; also 
a capital church school for German chil- 
dren, a city ‘‘ Orphans’ Home,” with good 
instruction, one very superior academy for 
girls and numerous other schools of siilihe 
and parochial character, besides several for 
colored people, founded by the North, yet 
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now largely supported by tuition fees. Be- 
sides this, the city supports a system of 
excellent public schools for both races, taz- 
ing itself a mill on the dollar more than 
Boston, schools that would be called good 
in any city of the United States. The best 
public school-house and a corps of trained 
white teachers are given to the Morris 
colored school of fourteen hundred chil- 
dren. That even this high rate of taxation 
does not meet the requirements of the 
schools and leaves many children still un- 
cared for is simply the misfortune of the 
financial condition of the city. We have 
seen nowhere in the United States a more 
determined spirit in behalf of good educa- 
tion than in this city. These are facts that 
can be verified by the visit of any com- 
petent observer to Charleston, not fictions 
gathered up from the hearing or common 
report. 

I have everywhere advocated national 
aid for the South on two grounds; first, 
the desperate need of these communities 
and their practical inability to shoulder this 
terrible burden of illiteracy alone; second, 
the great efforts the Southern people are 
now making to help themselves. I believe 
in helping people who help themselves; and 
after a journeying of three years through 
twelve of these states and large acquaint- 
ance with actual Southern school life, I am 
ready to abide by the statement that, all 
things considered fairly, our brethren in 
the South are trying to help themselves in 
true American style. I do not see or hear 
of the systematic inculcation of doctrines 
and sentiments of secession and disloyalty 
in Southern schools, of which I read in 
some Northern journals, and do not believe 
it exists, save in exceptional cases. In fact, 
there, as with us, the neglect of history and 
political science is one of the serious faults 
of school life. 

Now temperaments differ; and I may be 
still a prophet of things smooth and false 
and a victim te vain delusions concerning 
this whole matter. But I certainly speak 
from actual observation and after long ex- 
perience in the inspection of schools in 
every part of the country. And if there is 
to be a mistake in this matter,it may turn 
out that, after forty years of political dis- 
cord, crowned bya destructive civil war 
aud the upsetting of society itself through 
half our country, a disposition, on my part, 
to look at the bright side of affairs and my 
willingness to speak of all good things seen 
ina hearty way, may be pardoned by that 
spirit of Christian brotherhood without 
which all our Northern superiorities of 
education, wealth and privilege will leave 
us in the melancholy state of which the 
great Apostle speaks when he says: 
‘* Without charity I am nothing.” 

Boston, Masy, 
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WITH THE INDIAN CONJURERS. 


BY G. A. STOOKWELL, M.D. 





Common sense has no place in Indian 
therapeutics, and no ideas obtain looking 
to surgical and remedial relief that are not 
most crude and imperfect, no matter what 
the advantages offered for knowledge and 
experience. It is with vegetable poisons, 
too, that the ‘* medicine man ” is most famil- 
iar among native products; the knowledge 
and use and abuse thereof being one of the 
mysteries of the ‘‘ sacred lodge”; yet even 
those are regarded only as poisons, whose 
effect is derived from their power as 
essences of certain demoniac familiars. It 
is the habit of the Indian, and the process 
of hardening inculcated by his ways of life 
—partially, perhaps, the result of inherit- 
ance—that enables Nature to exhibit such 
wondrous recuperative powers, and which 
has thrown about savage healing art the 
peculiar glamour with which it is shrouded, 
while the very life and education of the 
savage from the hour of his birth is such 
that he is enabled to sustain vitality under 
suffering and tortures that would prostrate 
or completely wreck the more delicate 
nervous organisms engendered by civilized 
influences. 

All Indians hold the white man’s medi- 
cine in unbounded respect, and withal no 
little fear; and as physiological action or 
function is entirely beyond their compre- 
hension, they suppose that all civilized 
pharmaceutical products possess like action 
with their own amulets; that they influence 





and bring into action a class of spirits un- 
known to them, and which otherwise 
would be inaccessible. Consequently they 
usually submit unquestioningly to the dic- 
tates of the civilized physician, providing 
he is not deemed inimical to their race. 

A physician’s instrument case or medi- 
cine chest is an object of never-erlding rev- 
erence and awe, and more feared than the 
night attack of an overwhelming body of 
foes. An Indian, unfamiliar with civilized 
ways, will ordinarily risk a single handed 
contest with a grizzly in preference to tempt- 
ing the mysterious powers of a case of med- 
icines by opening it; and the mere display 
of a series of powders and bottles and acci- 
dental dropping of the mystic word ‘‘ medi- 
cine” is often sufficient to cause a stam- 
pede, sending an entire dusky audience to 
some remote open or hill top, there to rid 
themselves by certain ceremonies of any 
chance occult influence. 

A laughable incident occurred at Touch- 
wood Hills Fort in 1858, during the brief 
sojourn there of the ‘‘Canadian, Red River 
and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition,” 
under the charge of Mr. H. Youle Heinde. 
The half-breed wife of the trader in charge 
of the post desired some adhesive plaster, 
which Mr. Heinde undertook to supply, and 
accordingly approached the box which held 
an assortment of medicines, and upon 
which sat an Indian conjurer, or ‘‘ medicine 
man” and his assistant, or acolyte. First 
the squaw half-breed inquired of her hus- 
band: ** Will his medicines do me any harm 
if | stop here while he opens them?” 
‘* Yes,” replied the latter, jokingly, ‘‘You 
had better go in the other room,” when 
she instantly disappeared. As this conver- 
sation was carried on in English, the two 
Indians did not grasp its import; but they 
rose at the motion of Mr. Heinde, and 
watched his movements inquisitively. The 
box was no sooner opened, however, and a 
glimpse obtained of the array of bottles 
exposed than they too were taken witha 
panic, and hurried out of the room, ascend- 
ing to the summit of a neighboring eleva- 
tion, where they divested themselves of 
every article of clothing, shaking the gar- 
ments repeatedly, and after hanging them 
on the bushes in the sun, squatted on their 
haunches to await the deodorizing influences 
of the breeze and solar rays. 

Those, too, that have witnessed the repose 
and insensibility to pain brought about by 
the use of narcotics and anesthetics hold 
these drugs in almost idolatrous reverence, 
especially the latter. A physician of my 
acquaintance having occasion to perform a 
slight, though painful operation for the re- 
lief of a Dakota brave, administered chlo- 
roform for the purpose. The fame of the 
‘* great medicine” spread for leagues upon 
leagues, from the Mississippi to the Yellow- 
stone, and he was constantly pestered by 
those who desired to secure a portion of 
the drug. One young brave who had been 
particularly unfortunate in his recent hunt- 
ing operations, and who had been foiled in 
an attempted surprise of a party of Ojibbe- 
ways, was especially importunate, finally 
offering in exchange for the smallest quan- 
tity his horse and trappings, a new lodge, 
his arms, his squaw, and twenty bison 
robes. The doctor finally got md of his 
tormentors by assuring them the spirit that 
possessed this great medicine would not 
stay with the red man. In proof whereof 
he gave a small phial filled with chloroform 
to one of the chiefs, first taking the pre- 
caution to cork it ina way that it would 
soon evaporate. A few days later the 
spirit had volatilized and made good his 
assertion. Their desire for the drug was 
with no view of administering it, but under 
the supposition that the spirit which con- 
trolled such a ‘“‘ powerful medicine” could 
not but aid and influence favorably the 
conjurations of one who had it in posses- 
sion. 

In his conjurations for the relief of the 
ill and afflicted each ‘‘medicine man” 
practices methods ostensibly the same, yet 
more or less modified by his own individu- 
ality. Along with his novices and coadju- 
tors he proceeds to the sick lodge, there to 
shriek, chant, how! and dance to the music 
of drums and sound of gourd rattles and 
bells, performing all sorts of rude incanta- 
tions that are supposed to be pleasing to the 
spirit present; and naturally the greater 
the pandemonium created the more power- 





ful the ‘‘ medicine.” Bunches of buffalo, 
deer and dog hair are burnt, and other 
nauseous smells instituted, the lodge not in- 
frequently being filled to suffocation with 
the smoke and fumes of sulphur and salt- 
petre from the incessant flashings of gun- 
powder, all witha view of coaxing or fright- 
ening away the demon whose presence is 
the embodiment of the disorder. Finally, 
when supposed to be on the point of retir- 
ing, volleys are fired through the lodge to 
hasten his departure and purify the sufferer 
from the last vestiges of his influence. 

Naturally, the spirit returns again and 
again, especially afterthe ‘‘ medicineman” 
has retired, requiring the same vigorous 
treatment on each occasion to encompass 
banishment, until at last, worn out, the vic- 
tim succumbs or Nature suceeeds in af- 
fording the desired relief; in which latter 
case the ‘‘medicine” of the conjurer re- 
ceives due credit. In the former—well, no 
blame can be attached, since it was the will 
of Manitou! It is no exaggeration to say 
that I have known on various occasions 
whole families down with measles or 
small pox to be absolutely drummed, rat- 
tled, jangled and generally powwowed out 
of existence by one or more conjurers, 
while perhaps their noise was aided by the 
incessant few de joies, kept up outside of the 
lodge both night and day, by guns in the 
hands of numerous relatives and friends; 
aracket that should certainly send the most 
unreasonable of devils flying, with fingers 
to his cars, to the utmost confines of space. 

Again, a woman suffering with an ague, 
called upon the conjurer of her tribe. Every 
other day, as the chills appeared, the usual 
procedures were instituted and continued 
through the fever; but without permanent 
benefit. Finally the scamp received some 
hints that he turned to good account from 
a white trader who chanced that way, and 
who provided him with a number of pow- 
ders of quinine, which were administered 
as directed with eminent satisfaction to all 
concerned; but not, however, until he had 
mulcted the squaw of a couple of hand- 
somely prepared and ornamented bison 
robes that had long taken his eye, telling 
her he had discovered the cause of the 
trouble in a vow she had made some Win- 
ters before. ‘‘ You dreamed,” said he, 
‘*that buffalo, moose, and wapiti were 
about you in great numbeis; even the hare 
and wild fowl came to the very door of your 
lodge; and that you would never again 
want. In gratitude for the omen you vowed 
to the Great Manitou a handsome robe; but 
robes were not then plenty, and you forgot. 
Manitou waited to see if you would redeem 
your vow; then he became angry and at 
last sent this spirit to torment you, gra- 
ciously allowing one well day to intervene 
to remember the vow. You must now 
appease him with the sacrifice of your two 
best robes, one for the vow, and one asa 
propitiation. Manitou will then give mea 
white medicine that will drive the evil 
spirit away; and you will become strong 
and healthy, and renew all your youth of 
the past Summer, and be the mother of 
many fine children.” 

One peculiarity of the sick dodge must not 
be passed over; and I commend it to the no- 
tice of my brethren of the medical profes- 
sion. The medicine man must cat, and that 
too almost incessantly, during the time he is 
employed, and at the expense of the patient 
or his friends. By this means a very pro- 
tracted case of illncss may reduce a family 
from comparative wealth to absolute penury. 
Now and then, too, a consultation is held, if 
a convocation of conjurers can be so called, 
which means primarily that more mouths 
are to be fed, andsecondarily that the spirit 
or spirits are too strong or numerous for 
one ‘*medicine man ” to cope with success- 
fully. The first grand affair of this charac- 
ter I was permitted to witness employed 
the talent of uo less than half a dozen medi- 
cine men, and as many acolytes or novices; 
and a more hideous, *‘ spookish ” looking 
crew, decked out in all the gorgeousness of 
professional trappings, it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

The leader was a big, fat fellow, of not 
less than three hundred pounds, clothed in 
a handsome bear’s skin robe, trimmed with 
scarlet, a pair of huge wapiti horns fitted to 
his head, and gewgaws in the way of beads, 
small bells, feathers, dyed porcupine quills 
and paint stuck on wherever they could 





possibly adhere; and his followers were but 
a degree less gorgeous. The scene was late 
in the evening in a cleared space in the 
midst of a grove, and the fitful firelight and 
constant flickering of fleeting moonbeams 
as they wavered and danced through the 
tree-tops and over the dark background 
of evergreen forest left nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of weird and mysterious 
surroundings, if such were an object. The 
patient, a man with a paralyzed arm, was 
stood in the center of the cleared space, 
surrounded by the circle of performers. 
The ‘‘Medicine Elk,” he of the antlers, led 
the jig, followed by his coadjutors, the 
novices bringing up the rear, two with 
drums and four with gourd rattles, march- 
ing and circling the bewitched patient, 
chanting at the top of their voices with a 
jerking intonation on the final word, 
“ Great is the Manitou who watches the earth!” 





while a select circle of the laity, duly armed 
with bells, supplemented the word ‘‘ earth,” 
with shouts and a jangling chorus. 

Over and over this was repeated monot- 
onously, with now and then, at measured 
intervals, a variation of a few words, the im- 
port of which baffled the limited knowledge 
of the language I then possessed. 

Round and round went the mystic crew 
for at least an hour—at least so long 
that I was on the point of departure. Sud- 
denly all stopped as one man, the noises 
ceased, and all faced inward, with military 
precision, standing with right arms ex- 
tended, the hand of each grasping the med- 
icine bag, and pointing directly at the suf- 
ferer. This position was maintained with 
motionless rigidity for some moments, all 
eyes bent upon the one object with an 
intensity sufficient to shake most rerves, 
when all at once with a stern ‘‘ Hugh! 
Begone!” the march was again resumed. 

With the third round, the “‘ bewitch:d” 
announced himself as feeling ‘‘ better,” and 
stirred the arm slightly. With the eighth, 
he flung the maimed limb on high, swing- 
ing it around his head with perfect freedom 
and abandon, acting for all the world aa if 
possessed by a number of those gentry that 
exhibited a peculiar fondness for pork in 
scriptural times; and he finally began 
capering, dancing and shouting in a most 
extravagant manner until he fell exhausted 
or unconscious to the earth. The fullowing 
day I examined the arm carefully and found 
it perfect in its motion and applications; 
but the fellow professed utter ignorance of 
all that transpired from the moment he an- 
nounced himself ‘‘ better” until he found 
himself in his own lodge again. However, 
in a month or thereabouts the malady had 
returned in part, and another conjuration 
was planned; but whether or no he was 
again relieved I have no means of know- 
ing. 

At another time, a more than ordinarily 
intelligent Indian who acted as interpreter 
to a Methodist missionary on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, was taken suddenly with 
lameness, consequent upon severe and con- 
tinuous pain in the left thigh. His em- 
ployer, who had great faith in the fellow’s 
complete conversion to the tenets of Chris- 
tianity—an opinion, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to remark,in which I, from my knowledge of 
the race andsavage character in general, 
did not concur—applied to me for aid, 
stating that he exhausted his own resources 
and prescribed everything upon which he 
could lay hands or devise in the way of 
patent medicines, limiments and embroca- 
tions. I was obliged to decline his request 
for various reasons unnecessary to enumer- 
ate here, though I at last promised to see 
the man and determine, if possible, the 
nature of the trouble. 


linterrogated the interpreter closely and 


sharply, and on finding he had nothing to 
fear, discovered him suffering from sciatica, 
and also that he believed himself ‘‘ be- 
witched,” and for some time had been 
under the care (surreptitiously of course) 
of a ‘medicine man,” who had assured 
him of the existence within the limb of two 
worms and astone. By strenuous efforts 
the latter had extracted one worm; but its 
fellow and the stone had baffled all his 
“medicine”; and considering the exigen- 
cies of the case and necessity for greater 
aid, three ‘‘ medicine men,” one a conjurer 
of no little note, had been summoned from 
above Lake St. Ann or the Nepigon, and 
whose arrival was expected on the morrow. 
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Determining to witness the powwow, I 


posted off under the direction of the inter- ° 


preter to find the local ‘‘ medicine man” 
(the worthy missionary had assured me 
there was not one in the neighborhood) 
whose consent and good-will was obtained 
without difficulty when he found I was 
already pledged to secrecy in the matter. 

The noted conjurers came. In the wig- 
wam of the local ‘‘ medicine man” they sat 
with the interpreter before them and lis- 
tened to the details of the case. Then the 
big man drew from his ‘* medicine bag” a 
piece of crystal, into which he gazed long 
and earnestly; then passing to the nearest 
copjurer he gravely announced the dis- 
covery in the limb of not only the remain- 
ing worm, but two stones, a piece of iron, 
and a crooked nail. Little wonder the 
poor fellow was lame! The other, through 
the medium of the crystal, could not plead 
guilty of less ignorance, and consequently, 
after some palaver it was decided on the 
following night with the rising of the moon 
(about 10 p. Mm.) to submit the interpreter 
to the ordeal of their united conjurations; 
but first a fee was demanded consisting of 
eight bottles of ishkidewauboo (whisky), 
four green blankets, four red blankets, and 
twenty pounds of tobacco. 

At the appointed time and place, the fee 
having been delivered, the liquor coming 
through an illicit trader, the conjuration 
began by marching about the sufferer with 
an accompaniment of rattles, drums and 
chants. But the affair was brought to a 
somewhat abrupt termination by the sudden 
appearance of the missionary, who rushed 
into the circle, seized his interpreter, and 
bore him away, though not until he had 
recognized to his great astonishment and 
sorrow four of his most promising converts 
in the four medicine men. The former 
was sent off across the lake to a physician, 
under whose care he soon recovered. The 
latter simply laughed at the pastor, and 
intimated he was a trifle verdant in Indian 
matters, and taunted him with the inferiori- 
ty of his ‘‘medicine” as compared with 
theirs. 

Port Huron, Mion. 
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COMMUNION QUESTIONINGS. 


BY J. O. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 








A pay or two after the publication of 
the first of the communications which I 
sent to Tue INDEPENDENT some time 
ago, a beloved brother in the ministry, 
whom I highly esteem for his intellectual 
ability and his rare devotion to his minis- 
terial and pastoral work, wrote mea very 
kind letter, in which he gently took me 
to task for sending the article referred to 
to the paper. In my reply I stated some of 
the reasons which had influenced my 
action, making copious extracts from a let- 
ter from a layman of high character in the 
denomination, which it is not necessary for 
me to reproduce. My correspondent, cour- 
teously and in a Christian spirit, answered 
my letter. And now it occurs to me that 
perhaps I cannot better carry out my pur- 
pose than to transfer the letter which I 
sent to him in reply to the columns of Tug 
INDEPENDENT just as I wrote it. Some- 
times the freedom of epistolary corre- 
spondence is quite as agreeable as the more 
stately language of a prosaic essay. And 
so here is my letter: 

“ My Dear Dr. B.—At the close of your 
letter of the 22d inst. you express the hope 
that I will not take offense at what you 
have written in your communication. You 
may rest assured that I shall never take 
offense at anything written in the spirit of 
candor and Christian affection which so 
conspicuously marks your correspondence 
with me. On the contrary I sincerely thank 
you for all you have said and said so well. 

“And now I want to tell you exactly 
what my position with reference to the 
whole matter which we are discussing is. 
I recognize the fact that, in accordance 
with either the deoretive or permissive will 
of the great Head of the Church (and, by 
by the way, do you ever, in your theolog- 
ical speculations, think how arbitrary is this 
distinction in the will of a Being of infinite 
perfections? Yet for convenience sake we 
will regard the distinction asa proper one) 
in accordance with either his decretive or 
permissive will, there are a great many 
Christian bodies in existence on the earth. 





I really do not know how many. Do you? 
In the little state of Rhode Island there are 
seven kinds of Baptists, each division hav- 
ing its distinct organization and machinery 
to carry on its church work. How many 
kinds of Presbyterians there are is known 
only to the omniscient mind, The number of 
Christian Churches which adopt fully or in 
some modified form the episcopal theory of 
ecclesiastical government I do not think 
you can count upon the fingers of both 
hands. There is the Greek Church, the 
Roman Church and the so-called schis- 
matic body which has lately withdrawn 
from it, the Old Catholic; the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with its clearly defined 
divisions of High, Broad and Low Church ; 
the Reformed Episcopal Church; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Moravian 
Church, etce., ete. Then there _ is 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
Orthodox Congregational Church, the 
New Jerusalem Church, and all those 
Churches which pass under the name of 
‘ Liberal Churches.’ Which, now, of all 
these Churches is the absolutely true and 
only Church, neither you nor I will presume 
authoritatively to decide. All we can say 
is, that whena discipfe of Christ comes to 
consider the question what Church shall I 
join? he must use the best light he can on 
the subject and act accordingly. When I 
was about twenty years of age I united 
with a Baptist church inmy native village— 
the church, I may say in passing, of which 
for several years your own revered grand- 
father was the honored pastor. In that 
church I had been brought up. My father 
was for many years one of its deacons and 
staunch supporters; and it was the most 
natural of all things that I should connect 
myself with it. It is hardly worth while 
to say that I took the step I did take, not 
as the result of an earnest and prayerful 
consideration of the peculiar tenets of the 
Baptist denomination. Subsequent reflec- 
tion and study confirmed me, however, in 
the opinion that, on the whole, a Baptist 
church such as I joined comes as near to 
conforming to the apostolic model as any 
other; and I have never seen any good rea- 
son for disturbing my church relations. I 
have meant ever to be loyal to my church, 
t.e., to attend its public and social religious 
services, always to be present at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, prepared as a 
devout communicant to partake of the sym- 
bols of the sufferings and death of my 
Saviour; in all ways, in short, to be a faith- 
ful member of that Church into whose fel- 
lowship Ihave come. 

‘‘Holding this view I never commune 
elsewhere than with the church of which I 
am a member, unless it be when I am ad- 
ministering the ordinance in some Baptist 
church in which I may happen to be 
preaching. Iexpe:t always to adhere to 
the rule which I have laid down and which 
should govern all the members of our 
churches, for the good and simple reason 
that, so far as myself is concerned, I never 
expect to bein any other than a Baptist 
place of worship when the communion is 
administered. If, however, in the Provi- 
dence of God, I should happen to be pres- 
ent where the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered in another than a Baptist Church, I 
should not regard it asa dreadful sin to 
partake with my brethren there assembled. 
I reserve to myself the right to do this, if 
I feel no conscientious scruples in so doing. 
And this my friend and brother, the Rev. 
Dr. Jeremiah Chaplin, of Boston, writes me, 
was just what his father, President Chap- 
lin, the founder and first President of 
what is now Colby University maintained. 
He held that it was his right and privilege 
to commune with other evangelical churches 
whenever the occasion offered for him thus to 
do. While, however, this is so,I1 do not 
believe you will find anywhere a minister 
who would frown more emphatically than 
myself on those, who for the take of show- 
ing their liberty, should go from church to 
church (not Baptist) to celebrate the com- 
munion. I go for order; and when a 
disciple of Christ has entered into covenant 
obligations with any particular Church he 
is bound by these obligations. 

‘*Having said this muchI pass on to 
another point. I confess that I could not 
help smiling at the following in your letter: 


“¢The two classes who do not hold to restricted 
communion are those whose religious life is 








feeble, so that their opinions and views are held 
with indifference, and those whose life is rich 
but largely emotional, so that the Christian 
spirit acts from impulse rather than from deep 
intelligent scriptural conviction.’ 


‘In which of these classes does my 
brother place his humble correspondent? 
Does he say: ‘Bro. 8. is a brother whose re- 
ligious life is feeble, and he is quite indiff- 
erent as to the opinions and views he holds’? 
Alas, my dear friend, I know better than 
you do how ‘feeble’ my ‘ religious life’ is. 
And yet I hope your charity will not, in 
this direction at least, be so exacting as my 
own conscience is. Or perhaps you say: 
‘Bro. 8. allows his Christian sentiments to 
run away with the sober dictates of his 
better judgment.’ Perhaps so. But it is 
a poor rule that does not work both ways; 
and so I must conclude that Bro. B. is one of 
those calm, sober, unsentimental bodies, the 
tenacity of whose views with regard to close 
communion is the measure of the depth and 
solid character of hispiety. But leaving our- 
selves out of the question as of no great im- 
portance in the religious world, let me ask 
you where do you place all those good breth- 
ren and sisters of whom I spoke in my last 
letter ?(I had mentioned the names of some 
in our city who were emphatically ‘ pillars’ 
in the churches of which they are mem- 
bers, who do not believe in restricted com- 
munion.) Will you say that all these are 
persons of ‘feeble rel'gious life’ or that 
they are carried away by their Christian 
sentiments? But, passing beyond these, in 
which of your categories will you place 
John Bunyan, and John Ryland, and Rob- 
ert Hall, and Andrew Fuller (for I must re- 
mind you again of what Prof. Elton said 
to me about him), and Joseph Angus, and 
William Brock, and Charles H. Spurgeon, 
and Prof. Benjamin Davis, late of Regent's 
Park College? And here I am reminded of 
a personal conversation I had with the last- 
named person in London some years since. 
When he advanced some views which, I 
confess, were a little ahead of my own, I 
asked him what would be done in his 
church, Bloomesbury Square, Dr. Brooks, 
with such a case as this. Suppose that an 
intelligent, devout Friend should come to 
the conclusion that, while water baptism is 
not obligatory on a disciple of Christ, the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper is, and he 
should ask the privilege of partaking of 
the communion in your church, what would 
be said to him? The reply was: ‘ More 
than once we have had pious Friends sit 
down with us at the table of the Lord.’ 
And then, where will you place nine-tenths 
of the most devoted, best cultured, and 
most successful ministers and laymen of 
the English Baptist Churches? Are you 
going to say of all these noble men—and I 
may add, noble Christian women—who 
avow themselves to be open communicants 
‘Well, these are weak or sentimental breth- 
ren and sisters whom we must tolerate, 
even as St. Paul enjoined upon his breth- 
ren that they should tolerate the weak 
brother for whom Christ died’? But if 
these are ‘ weak,’ we look about us and in- 
quire, with a laudable curiosity: Where are 
the strong ones? 


‘‘ And now, my dear brother, let me close 
this already too long letter by having a 
little friendly and, if you will allow me, 
paternal talk with you. When I remind 
you that you were a little boy when I was 
ordained a minister of the Gospel, I may be 
pardoned for assuming the paternal just 
for a moment or two. 

‘Let me express to you my sincere be- 
lief that when a few more years have passed 
over your head and you have thought over 
this whole subject as earnestly, and I 
trust as prayerfully as I have, you will 
eventually modify your views. Butif you 
do, I am sure it will be no impeachment of 
your motives or your piety. Why should 
it be? Are you purer or holier than scores 
of good men who have done the same ? 

‘*Let me also express my conviction that 
you are not aware of the radical change 
which for some time has been going on in 
the minds of some of our best ministers and 
laymen on this subject. It has so happened, 
as I must believe in the good Providence of 
God, that I have had a good many ‘confi- 
dential’ communications made and sent to 
me on this subject, during the past few 
years. If I should tell you the sources 
from which some of these have come you 





would open your eyes with amazement, 
Qne of these from the late Dr. Ide, of 
Springfield, was so thoroughly Jdey—and 
you know what I mean by that expression— 
so full of wrathful indignation against 
certain persons, who, at one time, made 
themselves so offensively officious—that I 
thought the better way would be for me to 
burn it up; and so into the flames I threw 
it. Does it ever occur to you how very 
emphatic silence sometimes is? Do you not 
recall the names of some of our very best 
men, who, in the storm that was agitating 
the denomination a few years ago, were 
quiet, and said nothing? Can you not see 
the calm dignity and blessed reserve which 
mark such words as these, written to me 
by a beloved brother: ‘I presume you are 
not surprised at my silence, to which you 
allude. I should never undertake to quell 
a tornado by reading the riot act; so I have 
done nothing to stay the passage of resolu- 
tions reaffirming our Baptist faith.» Not 
having asked for one of them, and never 
having given my consent to such deliver- 
ance, I know of no authority, scriptural or 
constitutional, by which they can assume 
to bind my conscience or conclude my 
faith. At any rate I find my opinions very 
much as they were before this great set- 
tling process began. I seem to myself to 
be a sort of double-ender—logic pointing 
one way and my best and purest Christian 
sentiments the other.’ The following is 
from a physician, one of the best, most 
self-sacrificing members of a church not 
twenty miles from Boston, a genile- 
man of thorough culture in his profession, 
and respected in the community in which 
he lives, who writes to me under date of 
May ist, 1880: 

*“*T can cheerfully say that, so far as I know 
your views, my own are in perfect harmony with 
them. J do not believe that the present restricted 
attitude of the Baptist Church toward other 
Christian Churches is in accordance with the 
spiril of the Gospel of Christ.’ 

‘‘Is my medical friend of ‘feeble re- 
ligious’ faith, or is he sentimentally weak? 1 
could multiply examples without number 
of the sort I have given. But what is the 
use’? I repeat, there is now and has been 
for years an under-current of thought and 
earnest conviction on this subject among 
brethren, both clerical and lay, of the 
strength of which the advocates of close 
communion have no conception. As to 
what we are surely tending I have not 
the least doubt. 

‘‘Coming down now from the paternal 
hight on which for a moment or two I 
have stood, let me subscribe myself, fra- 
ternally and most affectionately, your 
brother in Christ, 

‘J. C. Srookpriper.” 


THE REMEDY. 


BY MRS, A. G. PADDOOK, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








I nave just been reading an article in 
Tne Inpepenpent of August 28d, signed 
‘‘A Mormon Wife.” From the position 
which the writer occupies, the conclusions 
reached are natural enough; but I wish to 
present the case of which she treats from a 
slightly different point of view. The 
writer says: 

‘“‘Trrespective of the time of the ceremony 
being performed, the status of every Mormon 
wife should be the same, Even-handed justice 
cannot mete out to the few a preference in pri- 
ority of marriage, as this would deeply wrong 
the large majority.” 

A large proportion of the first wives in 
the Mormon Church were married in 
Europe or in the States. Their husbands 
have taken other wives in many instances 
without their consent, and in many more 
when consent has been wrung from them 
by means that would disgrace savages. It 
seems to me that these women have’ some 
claims based on “‘ priority of marriage.” I 
am sureI should feel, in their case, that I 
had. Other women married in Utah’ have 
exacted a promise from their husbands 
that they would not take plural wives; and 
relying on this promise have begun their 
married lives with hopes of happiness that 
have not been realized. 

About ten months ago a young lady, the 
daughter of a wealthy business man in this 
city, became the wife of the son of a prom- 
inent Mormon merchant. Both the young 
people belonged to polygamous families, 
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the bride being the daughter of a plural 
wife. Soon after the marriage the young 
wife fell sick and was confined to the house 
a long time by a lingering illness. While 
she was still suffering from the effects of 
her sickness her husband married again; 
and as may be supposed, without her con- 
sent. Now the first wife’s father, though a 
polygamist himself, is furious over the man- 
ner in which his daughter bas been treated. 
He feels that priority of marriage gives cer- 
tain rights; and I know that other Mor- 
mons feel the same. 

The writer says again: ‘‘ Belligerent at- 
tacks from the world outside of Utah can 
be of little avail.” The mistake made by 
many sincere Mormons is in looking upon 
efforts to enforce the laws of the country in 
which they live as ‘belligerent attacks.” 
It is their custom to think and speak of 
Utah as a country by itself. They entirely 
ignore the fact that it isa part of the United 
States and that laws which citizens of the 
United States are required to obey else- 
where are equally binding here. Mormons 
have so long been a privileged class as re- 
gards obedience tolaw that even the best 
among them have come to look upon those 
who muke the laws as their persecutors. 
Yet in point of fact they are still allowed im- 
munity from the penalties of violated law. 
If my husband were to commit bigamy, he 
would be sent to the penitentiary; but the 
husband of my next door neighbor, who is 
a Mormon, might commit the same crime 
to-morrow, and no notice would be taken 
of it. 

A little further ou in the article referred 
to I find the following: ‘* Let families al- 
ready formed by polygamous contract re- 
main so, and bring about their own disso- 
lution in theirown way.” The same thing 
was said ina slightly different way about 
the states in which slavery existed ; and the 
argument in both cases is similar. Most of 
the existing polygamous families in this ter- 
ritory have becume such since the law of 
1862 went into operation. Open defiance 
of that law was preached at the time, and 
has been practiced ever since. Other and 
more recent enactments to suppress polyg- 
amy are defied inthe same manner. Can men 
and women who have deliberately chosen to 
place themselves in the position they now 
occupy with reference to law and civil- 
ization hope to escape altogether the conse- 
quences of their own acts? There arc some 
cases in which the breaking up of existing 
polygamoue families would involve much 
hardship; but this need not be so in the 
majority of instances. Ifa man has prop- 
erty the law should see to it that his prop- 
erty is fairly divided among his families. If 
he has only his labor to depend upon, then 
of necessity his wives must earn the greater 
part of their own support and that of their 
children, and the continuance of the polyg- 
amic relation only adds to the burdens of 
these women. It is well known that polyg- 
amous families are broken up every week 
in the year by the system of cheay and easy 
divorce that prevails in Utah, and no Mor- 
mon ever speaks of such separations as in- 
volving hardships to the women and child- 
ren concerned. 

‘*A Mormon Wife” says again: 


“Human law may give some help to these 
long-suffering women, innocent victims to a 
false condition; but God alone can heal the 
heart-aches, bind up the wounds so deeply 
made.” 

True, as those who have suffered most 
know best; but if human law had »een 
obeyed, these heart-aches would not have 
existed. If the law of 1862 had been 
promptly and vigorously enforced, there 
would be fewer wounds to heal to-day. 
There is stil) another class of sufferers from 
polygamy who, it seems to me, are entitled 
to sympathy. Mormonism teaches, in ef- 
fect, that Gentile marriages are null and 
void; consequently when aman embraces 
that faith, he is at liberty to desert his wife 
if she refuses to be * converted”; and in 
like manner the wife is counseled to leave 
her husband. Multitudes of families have 
been broken up in this way, the Mormon 
husband or wite coming to Utah and form- 
ing fresh alliances here. I could recite 
most beartrending instances of the suffer- 
ing inflicted on inaocent parties by obedi- 
ence to ‘‘ counsels” such as the above. 

‘Mormonism will x01 hurt you if you let 
it alone”; so say those who deprecate agi- 





tation on the subject. I know of a good 
many people who have let Mormonism 
alone, who would have been glad never to 
hear of it; but who have nevertheless been 
deeply hurt by it. Iknow of one man who 
died of a broken heart, after his wife fled 
to Utah, carrying with her his only boy. 
That wife was for a time a member of my 
family. 

“They made me believe I was doing 
right,” she used to say to me: ‘ But I can 
see now what a dreadful wrong it was.” 

I know of a woman who was enticed 
away from home by a forged message, 
summoning her to the bedside of a dying 
father, that her husband might carry out 
the advice of the Mormon missionary who 
had ‘‘converted” him, and embark with 
his children for Utah. That deserted wife, 
that mother robbed of her little ones, ended 
her days in a lunatic asylum, hurt to the 
death by Mormonism, although she had let 
it alone. 

Last year a young husband, whose wife 
had left her English home, carrying her 
b«by with her, that she might gather with 
the Saints at Zion, wrote to her: ‘If you 
are determined never to come back, if you 
will not send me a message or a linc, at 
least let the baby make a mark upon a sheet 
of paper, and send me that, so that I can 
kiss something her little hands have 
touched.” 

That man, as he sits in his desolate home 
to-day, feels that Mormonism has power to 
hurt those who have sought to keep far 
from its blighting influence. 

‘*The home should be protected by law.” 
So say the earnest advocutes of the temper- 
ance reform, when they plead for the pro- 
hibition of a traffic that destroys the home 
and causes the innocent to suffer with the 
guilty. We say amen to this, and ask like- 
wise that the law shall step between Mor- 
monism and its victims, and protect those 
who are wronged by it, though they have 
never willingly taken its yoke upon their 
necks. Especially do we protest against 
the continuance of a system whose evils 
are entailed upon the children born under 
it. Every child born in polygamy might 
arraign not only the false marriage system 
which has deprived him of his birthright, 
but the Government which has permitted 
sucha system to grow and flourish un- 
checked. There are enough of such children 
in Utah to-day. Let those who make and 
execute our laws see to it that their num- 
ber is not increased, either by permitting 
the continuance of present polygamic rela- 
tions, or by allowing polygamic mar- 
riages to take place in the future as in the 
past and in the present. 


Bat LAKE City. 
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THE ABOLITIONISTS’ REUNION. 
BY HAMILTON WILLOOX. 


Att surviving Abolitionists (and the 
relatives of those not now living) are 
urged to attend the celebration whereby 
the New York Abolition Reunion will ob. 
serve, on Oct. 2d next, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of organized Anti- 
Siavery work in the metropolis—the forma- 
tion of the City Anti-Slavery Society in 
1888—and of the great riot which was raised 
in the vain hope to check it. 

Each is also requested to make this cele- 
bration known to every other Abolitionist 
whose address or residence is known, and 
to see that he or she attends if possible; 
to give as wide publicity as practicable to 
the fact that the celebration will be held; 
and to forward to 55 Liberty Street, New 
York, at once, all attainable post-office ad- 
dresses of Abolitionists, that invitations 
may reach all. 

All editors friendly will please eopy this 
article, or somehow give notice. 

It comes about thus: 

In 1838, Albert O. Willcox (now of New 
Brighton, Staten Island) was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society of New York. 
As such he wrote and published that year 
the first address ever issued advocating 
Anti-Slavery voting. From that little seed 
grew the political movements which, under 
the successive names of Liberty, Free Soil, 
Republican, and Union, Party, embodied the 
Anti-Slavery public sentiment that the 
Abolitionists year by year built up, and 
carried out that gentiment’s decrees. Able 





to poll but seven thousand votes in all the 
Jand for their first presidential candidate 
(James G. Birney) in 1840, those who 
started in this seemingly hopeless course 
pushed steadfast on through storms of 
abuse and violence, to a triumph unpar- 
alleled and wondrous. 

Mr. Willcox was aided in preparing this 
noble address by Henry B. Stanton; and 
when published it bore, beside his signature 
as chairman, that of ‘Theodore McNamee as 
secretary. 

In 1870 the writer hereof, his son, was a 
Vice-President of the American Anti 
Slavery Society when it dissolved, he rep- 
resenting the District of Columbia, and 
being, it is said, the youngest man ever 
chose» to such a place. 

In 1874, at the National Abolition Re- 
union, Chicago, the writer offered a resolu. 
tion which unanimously passed, advising 
that local reunions be held whenever and 
wherever practicable. 

In 1878, the fortieth anniversary of the 
first casting of Anti-Slavery votes, the 
writer proposed that this resolution be 
acted on, and that the New York Abolition 
Reunion be formed. At his instance Albert 
O. Willcox, as the issuer of the address and 
as Chairman of the Young Abolitionists of 
1888, calledtogether his surviving comrades. 
When they and such other Abolitionists as 
chose to attend met at the house of Mrs. 
Clemence 8. Lozier, M.D., Mr. Willcox, as 
the man who had presided over them forty 
years before, was unanimously elected 
Chairman; while the present writer, as the 
author and arranger of the Reunion, and 
as an ex-officer of the American Society, 
was made Secretary. On that occasion 
were present Simeon 8. Jocelyn, William E. 
Whiting and others since deceased. The 
leading address was by John Jay, giving a 
historical sketch of early Anti-Slavery 
labors in the city. 

The Reunion adjourned to the call of 
its officers. It was desired to observe in 
1880 the fortieth anniversary of the nomina- 
tion of Birney for President; but the 
writer’s absence and his father’s illness in- 
terfered. It is proposed to observe the 
semi-centennials of the riots of 1884 and 
1835, and in 1885 the centennial of the open- 
ing of the movement for the abolition of 
slavery in New York itself. 


The City Society was formed October 2d, 
1883, in Chatham Street, just north of the 
present Sun office, and of the Elevated 
Railroad and Brooklyn Bridge termini. 
The Tabernacle Church, then the ‘‘ Chatham 
Street Chapel,” opened its doors to the 
Abolitionists after Clinton Hall, which they 
had hired, was closed against them; and 
this same church, through the kindness of 
Deacon H. W. Hubbard and Mr. C. B. 
Knevals, now opens its noble edifice, Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, to the 
commemoration. The American Anti- 
Slavery Society grew from this New York 
one. 

The only person known to be living who 
took part in that small yet terrible organi- 
zation fifty years ago is the venerable 
Elizur Wright, now of Boston. His presence, 
though not quite certain, is looked for next 
month. Others who will attend are John 
Jay, Henry B. Stanton, Oliver Johnson, 
Sidney Howard Gay, Mrs. Dr. Lozier and 
Robert Purvis. A paper by Clarence W. 
Bowen, grandson of Lewis Tappan, on the 
Anti-Slavery labors of Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, will be a feature. Albert O. Will- 
cox will give reminiscences of the struggle, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Gay, who was for 
some years President of the City Society, 
will be able to give an account of the 
fugitive slaves whom he helped to pass 
through here on their way to Canada. The 
gathering 1s to begin at two p.M., to enable 
those of the Old Guard who cannot now go 
out in the evening, or who live out of town, 
full opportunity to attend. The first hour 
will be a social gathering, and about three 
o’clock the proceedings will commence. 
The evening meeting will begin at 7:30 and 
last about three hours. 

Historical commemorations are very 
frequent now; but no nobler event has been 
commemorated than that which next 
month will be—the brave, firm movement 
of a few who, overwhelmingly outnum- 
bered, and probably none hoping to live to 
see success, With only God and Freedom on 
their side, went forward to attack, with the 





weapons of peace, the giant wrong of the 
age. Especially should this take place that 
the young may see that it isalways safe and 
wise to stand and toil for Liberty and 
Right, and that the Lord who caused the 
waves to swallow Pharaoh’s enslaving host 
and who enabled Cromwell and his Puri- 
tans to roll back the forces of despotism 
from the Anglo-Saxon race, is the same 
Living Almighty still. 
New Yonrx Ciry. 
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NEGRO DOCTORS PROVIDED. 


BY PRES. WM. W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 








Tue friends of the colored race will earn 
estly respond to the appeal of President 
Haygood, in Tue InpEPENDENT of August 
30th, in which he sets forth the fact that 
Negro ductors are needed in the South, and 
that even athousand of them would not be 
an over-supply. My attention has been 
specially directed to this want for the last 
six years; and I wish to say a word as to 
the necessity of the case and the means of 
meeting it. 

1. There is the question of humanity. 
Certainly a large amount of disease is found 
among the Negroes, especially in the cities. 
While the increase of the colored popula- 
tion ‘s noticeable, it is also true that they 
have many serious ailments and meet with 
many casualties. Poverty and ignorance 
result in miserable dwellings, insufficient 
clothing, poor food, much exposure to cold 
and wet, and unhealthful habits to say noth- 
ing of the direct effects of vice in many 
cases. These causes are especially influen- 
tial in the cities, where the colored popula- 
tion is usually crowded into the poorest 
class of tenements. In Washington, where 
we have over 60,000 of this class, the death 
rate is almost exactly twice that of the white 
population. The latest official statement 
is for the year ending June 30th, 1882, and 
shows that in awhite population of 124,441, 
the deaths were 2,358,or 18 91-100 in a thous- 
and, while in a colored population of 64,212, 
deaths were 2,218, or 34 53-100 in a thous- 
and. This has been the regular state of 
things for many years in succession. The 
Negroes suffer especially from consump- 
tion, which is due largely to careless habits 
and exposure, though there would seem 
to be a peculiar tendency to lung disease in 
those of mixed blood who seem to lack 
strength of constitution. What is needed, 
then, isa class of physicians who will be 
near at hand, well acquainted with the peo- 
ple, intelligent as to their wants, in full 
sympathy with their condition and feelings, 
and who will be content with the small re- 
muneration which such a class can give 
for medical services. White physicians, 
however humane, are seldom situated so as 
to be able to devote much attention to 
such amass of the poor. Educated Negro 
doctors must be provided as rapidly as 
possible to take the place ofthe old ‘*‘ mam- 
mies” and quacks and Voodoo practition- 
ers and patent medicine venders. 

2. This is a necessary part of the system 
of means for elevating the Negro popula- 
tion. That system must reach all wants 
and avail itself of all guod influences. It 
must give acommon education to the mass 
and ahigher education to the select few. 
It must tit colored men forevery profession, 
that they may be useful to their own people 
in all possible ways, that the race may be 
encouraged by their success, and 
that the prejudice of the whites may 
be overcome by the demonstrated abil- 
ity of the blacks. Hence there must 
be Negro physicians as well as Negro 
teaches, editors, lawyers, clergymenand pol- 
iticians. Indeed, I think that there is a spe- 
cial power to command respect ina well 
educated skillful colored physician; and this 
among the whites as well as among the 
blacks. I have in mind individual cases 
which establish this point. And here per- 
sonal need often comes to the aid of reason. 
It is always likely to happen, in the neigh- 
borhood of a colored physician, that a 
sudden attack of illness or a sudden ac- 
cident in a white family necessitates sum- 
moning instantly the nearest pbysician. 
In such a case prejudice yields to necessity ; 
for even a black man may be allowed to 
save life or relieve agony. 

And now asto the means of supplying 
colored physicians. President Haygood 
seems to have heard of only one ‘‘ medica 
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school for colored young men”; that quite 
recently opened at Nashville, Tenn. When 
he has been longer in office, as agent of the 
noble Slater Fund, and has had time to ex- 
amine the catalogues of the various institu- 
tions for the education of that race, and espe- 
cially when he has personally visited those 
of age and prominence, he will be delighted 
to learn that the provision to meet this want 
is much larger than hehas supposed. There 
is now a medical department in connection 
with Straight University, in New Orleans, 
and Shaw University in South Carolina, 
while our Howard University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has had its medical department 
in full operation for fourteen years. As the 
facts in connection with our medical schoo} 
are not widely known, and are of value in 
discussing this subject, I will state the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Howard University Medical Depart- 
ment had, last year, ninety students. Its 
faculty consists of nine professors. The 
building is capacious and well furnished. 
On the same ground, and under the care of 
one of the faculty, is a large United States 


hospital, affording fine clinical advan- 
tages. 
2. There are three subdivisions. (1.) The 


ordinary medical course of three years. 
(2.) A pharmaceutical course, in which 
students are fitted to become druggists. 
(8.) A dental course, which opens to colored 
men a new profession greatly needed among 
their people. An opportunity is thus given 
to prepare for three professions—physician, 
druggist and dentist. 

8. This medical school has been a great 
power to overcome prejudice. Its advan- 
tages of instruction and cheapness have 
been so great that white students have 
come in steadily increasing numbers, till 
now they form the majority. Yet, a year 
ago, a colored student carried off the first 
honors. A late U. 8. Senator hada son and 
a daughter among the students, who might 
have been seen any day in the recitation 
or dissecting rooms by the side of their 
colored classmates. The school is now the 
largest medical school of the three located 
in the District of Columbia, and it is the 
only one of them open to ladies equally 
with gentlemen. There are always ladies 
among the students. 

4. The colored medical graduates find no 
difficulty in obtaining remunerative posi- 
tions. One of them is assistant physician 
ot the United States Hospital just mentioned. 
Several are having a good practice in this 
city. Others are scattered through the 
South; and in the country places they often 
obtain a large patronage from white 
families. 

5. The chief obstacle is found in the 
poverty of colored students and the ab- 
sence of provision to render them aid, 
Donors of student-aid funds nearly always 
specify that the money shall be applied to 
aid students who have in view the work of 
teaching or of preaching. Nobody thinks 
of aiding those who study law or medicine. 
Yet a most, obvious want of the race is 
educated physicians of its own blood, 
identified with the people, and prepared to 
teach the laws of health as well as to heal 
the sick. 

Howarp University, Wasuinaton, D. C. 
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A GLORIOUS CHURCH. 
A SERMON. 








BY 0. A. STANLEY, D.D., 
MissIonaRy aT TIENTSIN, CHINA, 





PREACHED Berone THE AMERICAN BoaRD's NorRTH 
OHINA MissIon, aT ITS ANNUAL MEETING. 


“In whom each several building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord.”—~ 
Ephesians, ii, 21. 

Moos of biblical instruction is figurative—by 
parable similitude, representation—using sense 
objects to illustrate spiritual truth and daily 
duty. Thusa vineyard in the Prophet Isaiah 
represents God’s ancient people, Israel, both as to 
his care over them and as to his judgment upon 
them. The vine and its branches affords a 
beautiful and vivid illustration of the intimate 
relation existing between Christ and his Church, 
The building upon its sure foundation, “ Fitly 
framed together and growing into aholy temple ; 
the body fitly framed and knit together through 
that which every joint supplieth, and making 
increase unto the building up of itself,” indi- 
cate that it is by a variety of means that believ- 
ers. individually and the Church collectively, is 
to ** grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Buildings differ 
in form, in arrangement and adaptation to 





uses, and in the materials of which they are 
constructed, aceording toa variety of circum- 
stances of time and place. Yet all have the same 
object—shelter, protection. 

So, too, human bodies differ in many unessen- 
ttal points; but with all this difference of cir- 
cumstance one object is constantly kept in view 
—viz., development ‘unto a full grown man”; 
and this in Christian ethics is ‘‘ unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

The business of the Christian minister, I ap- 
prehend, is the same in all ages and in all climes, 
to declare the whole mind and will of God; and 
his object, being chosen to the honor of being a 
co-laborer with Christ, is to lift men out of the 
thralldom of sin to build up a glorions Church, 
‘not having spot or wrinkle,” but “‘ wholly and 
without blemish.” His materials may differ, 
varying through all the range between highly 
Christianized and savagely heathen. Methods 
may differ, as modified by time, place, and a 
variety of circumstances, yet over all and em- 
bracing all is the one object—to present before 
him ‘‘a glorious Church,” “a people for God’s 
own possession,” “called out of darkness into 
his marvelous light.”’ 

Of the object of our ministry, and the methods 
for attaining this object, I shall not speak par- 
ticularly. I wish more especially to fix our atten- 
tion on some of the characteristics of this 
Church; for it is only by grasping fully the 
scope of the work we havo to do that we can 
intelligently adopt the best methods and adapt 
them to accomplishing the best results. 

1. One of the characteristics of the edifice in 
the construction of which we are privileged to 
take a part is its spiritual nature, as opposed to 
everything traditional, ceremonial or formal. It 
is a spiritual building, ‘“‘a habitation of God in 
the spirit.” Not that we do not have to do with 
material things, nor that we do not have to use 
material agencies in prosecuting our work, but 
we are aiming to reach beyond these; to break 
through the material; to operate upon spirit, 
and to produce spiritual results. We should 
never forget that ae religion is not a thing of 
knowing only, or of doing only, but of feeling 
and affection, it is with that inmost sanctuary 
of the soul that we have mainly to do, This is 
the citadel we have to storm. We are not here 
to philosophize or to theorize, as much as to 
plead, to persuade, “to waken consciences, to 
kindle hearts, to nourish moral feeling, to stimu- 
late and sustain holy action.” We appeal “not 
alone or maiuly to the reason or to the judgment, 
or to the msthetic taste, but to the soul, to those 
spiritual instincts and infinite wants and long- 
ings lying deep down at the center of our being.” 
It is labor lost reasoning with the intelligent 
idolater—Confucianist, Buddhist, or Papist—for 
hs will tell you that he does not worship the life- 
less mage ; it only serves to bring more vividly 
before his mind the attributes of the Divinity 
before whom he bows; or he will take your 
words of ridicule out of your mouth and wield 
them with ten-fold more power than you can; 
and perhaps turn them upon yourself as well, 
and then worship before your eyes. Their “har- 
ness” is complete ; and until we can * smite be- 
tween the joints of the harness” and reach the 
heart, our words are like water poured on a rock, 

To specify somewhat more particularly, a 
spiritual church must be a biblical church. The 
Bible is the only rule of faith and conduct—not 
tradition, but the “ sure word of promise.” Itis 
difficult to make men realize that the Bible is a 
present voice of God; that the eternal and the 
spiritual in it is addressing them as truly and 
as directly to-day as He who in the life ad- 
dressed those to whom he spoke on the shures of 
the Galilean Sea. Yet as suchwe are to preach 
it; as such, the Church is ‘to read, study and 
observe its teachings. In departing from this, 
we easily go astray. It was thos that error, 
superstition and idolatry crept into the ancient 
Church, and brought about that period known in 
Church history as the Dark Ages. The movement 
was most insidious, and perhaps contained no 
element of wrong at the first. Christians seemed 
to pray with greater unction, their feelings were 
more intense, and their love and faith and zeal 
were more incited when praying near. the rest 
ing place of some martyred saint than inan or- 
dinary mecting place. Then the notion soon 
arose that prayers were more efficacious if offered 
near the remains of martyrs, The next step was 
to erect churches over the spot of martyrdom- 
martyria—as St. Peters at Rome—or churches to 
contain martyr’s remains. It was only a small 
addition to paint a picture on the wall represent- 
ing the person commemorated. T'o pray by the 
picture and to offer other outward marke of 
reverence, and finally to seck by prayer the medi- 
ation of the martyredsaint, were only natural 
steps in the descending series. Other serious 
compromises of Scripture truth soon followed. 
Every thing offensively bad in the old heathen 
and philosophic systems was pruned away, 
while the angles of the Christian system—the 
hard points for human nature—were rounded off, 
and thus the chasm between Christianity and 
heathenism was narrowed, and the terms made 
more easy for the heathen to slide into Christian- 
ity. Claudius of Turin said in protest: “They 
have not left idols, but changed names.” So 
crying became the evil that both Jews and 





Mohammedans poured contempt on the Christian! 
body as idolatrous, the Talmud styling Christian 
churches “ houses of idolatry.” 

The prevention and the remedy for all this! 
and for all time, is strict adherence to Scripture 
trith. To temporize as they did in those early 
days is but to re-enact “ Parley, the Porter,” 
Earnest, intelligent study of the Bible alone can 
prevent our Churches from incorporating within 
themselves superstitious elements of destruction. 
It is not theology they need but interpretation 
and application of Scripture truth, to know how, 
carefully to weigh and measure the niterances of 
the spirit in the Word and in their own hearts ; 
so to ponder and deeply study the words of 
Christ that the message shall be the very echo 
of the voice of the Master, apphed by the spirit 
to the heart and the life. 

This leads me to remark further, that this 
Church must be unquestionably a church of 
Chris'—i. e., Christ, the God-Man is its alone 
head ; and for foundation it has none other than 
he who is ‘the way, the truth and the life,” the! 
all-sufficient, the only Saviour. 

The preacher, just as other men, may not be 
of philosophic mind, intellectual, brilliant, 
acute, profound, original, full of fresh thought, 
of poetic fancy. These unquestionably may 
have an important function in the work of the 
pulpit, but they do not convert souls any more 
than the fans of the windmill irrigate the Jand 
or grind the grist. So, in general, the Church 
in its individual membership must have an in- 
spiration higher than these, or it is powerless 
for its great work, It must distinguish between 
the divine person and life of Christ and mere 
doctrine concerning him, his office and work, 
It must get hold of that life. Christ must be 
known, the real, personal Jesus, who lived and 
died for our justification; he, who though he 
knew no sin, was yet made sin for us, I. is easy 
to learn about Jesus, but to have him formed in 
the soul the hope of glory—the difference be- 
tween these is Heaven-wide. 

Paul, I thiuk, in one of his experiences, gives us 
a glimpse of this difference as related to preach- 
ing. At Athens he delivered that eloquent 
philosophic discourse which has éver since been 
considered as the model sermon to heathen 
audiences. The result was ‘‘certain men clave 
unto him” ; apparently only a few; for we have 
no record of a Church having ever been formed 
there. From Athens he went to Corinth: but 
‘not with excellency of speech or of wisdom,” 
As [read the record of his work in the two 
leading cities of his day, in one of whichhe had 
reasoned with logical acumen and uttered grand 
philosophic truth, but founded no Church in he 
other of which he preached only “ Christ the 
power and the wisdom of God,” and received 


many believers, I am impressed with the sense , 


of a sad remembrance echoing through the 
apostle’s words to the Corinthian Christians ; “I 


determined to know nothing among yow save | 


Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” At Athens he 
bowed before the philosophic spirit and yielded 
to the demand for logical display and worldly 
wisdom ; but it was an experience the fruitage 
of which was for a lifetime, and a lesson for the 
ages. The Church that knows not Christ as God- 
man and Saviour is not a Christian Church and 
cannot be a spiritual one. So of individual 
Christians, so of preaching; and this indicates 
to us the nature of our work, 

Without dwelling further on the spiritual 
nature of this Church let us pass to the con- 
sideration of another of its characteristics, 

2. It must be self-sustaining. By this I mean 
that the Church must be tauglit to look to itself 
rather than to external sources ‘for the supply 
of its material wants, Circumstances may arise 
and cases may occur in which it may be wise to 
render some aid to the infant churches. But I 
believe that experience will show that where self- 
reliance has been urged and the minimum of as- 
sistance been given from the first the final re- 
sults have, as a rule, been the best. 

If we revert to the Church in Apostolic times, 
it had only the Apostles for preaching, and it- 
self for allelse to depend upon, The first at- 
tempt at organization seems to have been in 
order that giving might be fostered, the gifts be 
properly looked after, and the Apostles left free 
from all secular care, And indeed we learn that 
the original Churches of Judea, instead of con- 
tributing to send the Gospel into the parts be- 
yond, were soon so reduced in circumstances 
that the Churches founded by the Apostles among 
the Gentiles were called upon to aid them in 
their distress. The missionary Churches of that 
time had no mother Church to look to, and it is 
a fair question: ‘Were they the worse for it ?” 
It has been said that circumstances have 
changed. Well, wherein lies the difference ? 
We are wont to say that God's truth is un- 
changeable, and his promises yea and amen in 
Christ Jesus. Is his grace any less efficacious 
now than it was in Panl’s time? Are men’s 
covetous hearts any more easily convinced of the 
divine biessedness of giving now than they were 
then? Or does argument convince them any 
more easily ? Is there any more reason why the 
Christians of that time ‘should lay by in store 
on the first day of the week, according as they 
had prospered,” than there is for Christians now 
doing the same ? Does not a fallacy often lurk 





ih such expressions as change of time, place and 


‘circumstance? For principles remain externally 


the same, and we cannot wisely hinder or inter- 
fere with their application or working. Again, 
poverty is often pleaded as a cause for stay of 
proceedings, We must not burden the poor. Of 
all kindred pleas, T believe this one has done 
more than any other to “ stay proceedings ” in 
growth in grace and in the Christian life gen- 
erally. God lays no burdens upon his children 
which he has not given them grace to bear. He re- 
quires nothing which the trustful, willing, 
obedient child has not the ability to perform. In 
the old dispensation the condition of the poor 
is recognized and provision made that they 
should not be oppressed. But none were re- 
leased from obligation because of poverty. The 
offerings—e. g., those for purification from defile- 
ment of any kind—were graded according to “that 
they were able to bring.” But none were re- 
lieved from the duty of rendering to God the 
service he demanded. And it is significant that 
we have no record of these requirements being 
thought burdensome so long as the people were 
faithful and obedient to God's commands; for 
them his promised blessings never failed, and 
out of their poverty they were rich toward God. 
**Ts my hand shortened at all, that it cannot re- 
deem? Or have I no power to deliver?” “ Be- 
hold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save; neither his ear heavy that it can- 
not hear.” 

Another consideration should not be lost sight 
of—viz., that the people are yearly spending 
considerable sums on their idolatrous and super- 
stitious rites, Asa rule, we may safely say, they 
are no poorer when they become Christians than 
they were before, and can spare as much from 
their small income now as then, Indeed, I have 
often heard this presented by the natives as one 
reason for becoming Christians, that all these 
idolatrous expenditures are saved. That they 
are saved from uses to which they were formerly 
given, largely through fear and in hope of ward- 
ing off calamity, or securing some personal bene- 
fit, is no good reason why, even out of their pov- 
erty, those who have been delivered from those 
superstitions and have received a “ good hope 
through grace,” should not from loving hearts 
render unto the Lord for all his mercies to the 
full extent of their abilities, not by compulsion ; 
for “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 

This whole subject is both difficult and im- 
portant. Poor, indeed, most of the native Chris- 
tians are ; but by underestimating their ability, 
presuming on their poverty and doing for them 
what they should do for themselves, we restrain 
effort and foster an unhealthy spirit of depend- 
ence. To act wisely is sometimes no easy mat- 
ter. 

But, aside from the above consideration, still 
higher ones demand that we cultivate in the 
Churches a spirit of dependence and self-reliance ; 
for I believe there is a most intimate relation 
between such a state ana the growth of the 
Church in all spiritual gifts and graces. So 
closely do I conceive them to be related to each 
other, that one cannot exist permanently and 
healthily without the other. Doing draws out 
the mind and heart toward what is done; it is 
constantly in the thoughts ; it is dreamed about, 
pondered over and watched for opportunities of 
improvement and for results, Giving carries 
the feelings along with the gift; the heart fol- 
lows after it, and prayers overshadow, encircle 


‘and hallow it, making it doubly blessed to the 


receiver; and who can estimate the spiritual 
benefits to the truly Christian giver but He who 
said “Itis more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

The life of the Christian Church depends on 
the earnest, hearty, active interest and co-opera- 
tion of its individual membership in all that is 
done. Each one should feel that it is his or her 
work. ‘J must think, J must do, Jmust give, I 
must watch, I must pray; a divided responsibil- 
ity it may be, but such is my part that there may 
be great failure ; the complete result cannot be 
attained if my part is not done.” If we could 
instill into the minds of our native Christians, 
and inspire their hearts with such sentiments as 
these, how would their activity be increased, 
their zeal incited, their covetousness overcome, 
their prayers made more soulful and efficacious, 
and their life, their joy, their spiritual attain- 
ments! “The joy of the Lord would be their 
strength” ; sorrow and sighing would flee away, 
and they would trust only in the Lord ‘who giveth 
songs in the night,” and who “will command 
his loving kindness in the day-time.” 1¢ may be 
a long time before our little, weak, poverty- 
stricken churches become self-sustaining ; but we 
delay the time by not cu'tivating from the out- 
set and in all things self-reliance, » manly 
spirit of trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, who will 
bless their efforts and cause them to issue in 
success, 

$. Another characteristic to whichI would 
call attention is, it mnst be an educaled Church. 
Reference has been niade to its spiritual nature. 
But because of this, the fact that we are in o 
material world, are subject to its laws and prin- 
ciples and must accept the truths of natural 
science, cannot be ignored. _ “The time of 
the end, when many shall ron to and fro 
and knowledge shall be increased” is now upon 
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us. The day is past when the preacher 
can assert as an article of his faith, that 
“the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them” in six days of twenty-four 
hours each, and consign to everlasting perdition 
all who dissent from his dictum. Interpretation 
and application need to be extended to and used 
in connection with scientific truth as well as 
biblical; for, since both Nature and revelation 
come from the same hand, the truths of the 
Bible and the principles of science, when truly 
ascertained and honestly and correctly applied, 
are in no wise in conflict or disharmony. It is 
perhaps not saying too much to add that com- 
mon sense and fair comparison are quite as 
necessary as faith to the biblical student or re- 
search to the scientist in order that interpreta- 
tion and application be not incomplete, illogical, 
pernicious. I am aware that the masses, 
especially in a heathen land cannot be educated 
to the full measure of knowledge implied in what 
has just been said. It is not necessary that they 
should be, Neither do I forget the hackneyed 
assertion that it is not the business of the Church, 
especially of missionary societies, to engage in 
secular education ; that they have neither means 
nor men to prosecute such work ; that those thus 
educated have, as arule, been lost to the Church— 
the truth of which assertion remains to be proven. 
It does not seem to me that the much vaunted 
wisdom of our New England ancestry, who placed 
the school-house by the side of the meeting- 
honse, who often first built the school-house to 
do double duty till such time as they were able 
to erect a church, is complimented by such asser- 
tions, Results disprove them. They suit well 
the dark ages, but not present times. They har- 
monize with the policy and superstitions of 
Rome, but not with the policy of Christ, the 
source and advocate of all truth, himself the 
truth. There may have been a time when the 
Church was called upon to promulgate only 
spiritual, or if preferred, biblical truth; it was 
because scientific truth had not been developed, 
and was not known. We, fortunately or other- 
wise, do not live in those times. Since then 
Nature has been interrogated, a more ethical 
philosophy has been developed; and so far as 
ascertained the facts of Nature have been collated 
and her principles scientifically arranged. 

Because these principles ure natural or scientific, 
so called, are they any the less divine? Came 
they not forth from the same loving and infinite 
Father who made his law known to holy men of 
old? Is the knowledge of them any less de- 
sirable or the study of them any less obligatory, 
or their application any less binding on us than 
if they had been revealed to us in words rather 
than in forms and facts, which alike require to 
be studied and interpreted? Is their teaching 
any the less certain or forceful? Until we are 
prepared to negative these propositions and 
assume all that such a negative implies, the 
Church and her missionary societies have an im- 
portant and most imperative duty in connection 
with so-called secular education, which they 
neglect to their imminent peril. Not that Chria- 
tianity is mainly dependent on learning for her 
success or development; but she should foster 
learning as her natural ally. For I believe that 
Christianity had a prime agency in r.construct- 
ing and establishing the sciences on that firm 
basis of truth which they now occupy, if indeed 
she was not foremost in their discovery. Hence 
she may justly claim them as her own and make 
them powerful agencies in her work of regenerat- 
ing the world. Education cannot take the place 
of preaching or other directly spiritual agencies ; 
but it may be made greatly to augment the 
efficacy of those agencies; or, by neglecting to 
make it an ally, it may become the most dan- 
gerous enemy of religion. 

Let us glance at some of the facts and circum- 
stances which are confronting us daily. It is 
patent to all observers that the fame at least of 
Western science has penetrated the whole East; 
that whatever may be the repute in which 
the foreigner is held, his skill, his acquire- 
ments and his knowledge are recognized, 
admired, coveted. Already have the more 
important Oriental nations begun to take 
steps for securing that which they recog- 
uize as the source of the power of Western 
lands, Some of them have made long and rapid 
strides in the acquisition of Western science. 
All recognize its value. All. Even little hitherto 
double-locked Corea is stretching out her hands 
for it. Daily the demand ia increasing; hourly 
the desire to grasp what only a short time ago 
was feared, hated, if perchance it had been 
heard of at all, is stretching abroad. Just now, 
but a little ripple along the seaboard, it is lifting 
itself into a great wave of desire in the hearts of 
many of the best and most aspiring of the dark 
Orient. 

Look at India. Who but must exclaim at the 
wonderful changes which have been wrought by 
education and science within the last two or 
three decades. Yet looking more calmly, what 
do we see? Probably no one will venture the 
assertion that the condition of India has not 
been vastly improved in almost every respect, 
Yet we do see as the result of the purely sscular 
education which the Government has afforded, 
not only that multitudes have been well edu- 
cated and better fitted for the duties of citizen- 





ship and of daily life, not only that the old sys- 
tems of superstition have been shaken to their 
very foundations, but also that the old faiths of 
individuals have been undermined, and nothing 
has been supplied to take the place of this cry- 
ing need of the soul. And as a result, we see 
infidelity, materialism, opposition to, and even 
hatred of the Bible and of Christianity, spread- 
ing itself all over that vast empire. What should 
be the handmaid and ally of religion has, for 
lack of right direction, become its enemy and 
the destroyer of souls. From a religious, or 
even highly moral standpoint, little hope could 
be cherished for the future of India, were it not 
for the great and rapidly increasing number al- 
ready Christianized, many of whom understand 
well the true relation between Christianity and 
science, and are able to defend their faith 
against the attacks of their infidel country- 
men, 

Look further at Japan. Outside of the in- 
fluence exerted and the education imparted by 
Christian missionaries, we see precisely the same 
results—old faiths and systems toppling to their 
destruction, and only deism, infidelity, or blank 
atheism taking their place. Infidel literature is 
flooding the country, and teachers inimical to 
Christianity are largely filling the places where 
instruction in Western sciences is given. Says 
one native writer in a local paper: “I believe in 
no religion myself, and I place myself without 
the restraints~of religion.” Another says: 
“All religions are inventions built on ground- 
less theories. As civilization advances, religion 
will decline ; and, whatever be the difference, all 
religions are alike.” Yet he is tolerant of Chris- 
tianity, because he believe it favors liberty, 
while the other religions threaten their “ rights 
and liberties.” Such sentiments prevail exten- 
sively, and seem to be an imperative argument 
in favor of the Church exerting itself to the ut- 
most to impart science in its Christian aspect. 

Turning to China, what is the outlook? The 
trend is in the same direction. The progress has 
not been so great as in cither India or Japan. 
But already there are those who are familiar 
with such writers as Darwin and Huxley and 
have imbibed all their fallucies, but have no 
knowledge whatever of science in its relation 
to Christianity and scriptural truth, Their im- 
perfect education has been wholly on the side 
antagonistic to Christianity. While the develop- 
ment has not been so great asin some other 
countries, it has yet been quite considerable in 
some directions and specialties, These, from 
the very nature of the case, must be unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete ; for they do not rest on a 
sufficiently broad basis of general knowledge to 
insure any success as specialties, But so far as 
education has gone the entire ethical bearing is, 
as it has been in contiguous lands, to destroy 
confidence in old faiths and religions, while 
supplying nothing out of which the heart could 
construct a new faith. 

Those who have observed carefully the pro- 
gress of events in China during the last few 
years have been impressed with the growth of 
the desire fora knowledge of foreign science, 
and the certainty with which it is breaking up 
the old conservatism and inspiring respect for 
an education wholly foreign to the soil of China. 
Here and now is the opportunity. It is not a 
question of less preaching, but of more teaching, 
in that ite range is widened. Itis not a decrease 
of spiritual effort to engage in secular effort; 
it is toadd a valuable ally toour spiritual agen- 
cies, to make a firm friend of whatif left un- 
directed will inevitably be misdirected and be- 
come our opponent; for unless we have men in 
the Church, who, in addition toan earnest and 
intelligent faith are equipped and furnished 
with the knowledge necessary to defend that 
faith against the attacks of faithless and infidel 
scientists, the Church will be at immense disad- 
vantage in her fight with sin and superstition, if 
indeed she is not paralyzed. I do not forget 
that only divine grace and power can convert a 
soul, and that God is not dependent on any 
other means than the agency of the Holy Spirit ; 
but ordinarily we know that he uses other pre- 
paratory means as well. We are his agents, and 
under our direction he places innumerable sub- 
agents and instrumentalities, among which not 
the least important are learning and science, 
Through lack of these, superstition enveloped 
the Church for centuries in a darkness that 
might be felt. And it is sadly true that amidst 
the electric blaze of this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in one branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, the darkness still effectually ex- 
cludes the light from the great mass of its ad- 
herents, 

Brethren, these words of the Holy Spirit by the 
apostle are to me deeply significant: ‘‘ Every 
building fitly framed together.” The parts of 
which a building is constructed may be complete 
in themselves—the sills, posts, plates, beams, 
braces, and other less important pieces, each 
may be perfect, and yet there is no building. 
They may be brought together in some sort of 
form and shape, and yet there be no stability, 
and so no value to the structure, because they 
are not so brought together as to be mutually 
supporting and each receive an accession of 
strength “through that which every other part 
supplieth,” They must be fitly framed together. 


~ 





So also the Church is builded together for a 
habitation of God in the spirit. We have not 
been left without illustrations along the ages of 
the significance and importance of this inspired 
figure. The Church of old became corrupt in 
morals, darkened in understanding, and idola- 
trous in doctrine and practice, not so mueh 
through lack of faith, as through excess of 
faith—faith without knowledge, faith without 
reason. Had education been common, such a 
result could never have come to pass; for then 
the relation of one thing to another would have 
been better understood. Many things thought 
to be supernatural would have been shown to fall 
within the range of Nature’s laws and operations. 
The ground on which superstition 1ested would 
have been explored and understood, and faith 
would have been restrained within its legitimate 
sphere. When not thus controlled by reason, sense 
and knowledge, it becomes an unseemly exag- 
geration of an otherwise beautiful thing, and is 
well termed superstition. 

So, too, on the other hand, we have had in later 
years an illustration in Germany of tl e opposite 
result. There we have seen knowledge and 
education in certain directions pushed to the 
extreme. Reason has been taxed to the utmost; 
science has been compelled to divulge its secrets 
and render its verdict ; logic has been relentlessly 
applied to compel superstition to yield back what 
it had filched from the realm of Nature and the 
domain of reason, Shall we say that too much 
was done in this direction? I think not; but 
rather that not enough attention was given to 
faith and its relation to all these studies and in- 
vestigations, conclusions and applications. And 
so, a8 in the times preceding and on the 
one hand, faith unrestrained by reason and 
science grew into a monstrosity, or, if you 
please, and with equal correctness, degenerated 
into superstition, so in later times and on the 
other hand, reason and science refusing the com, 
mon-sense directions and restraints of faith, and 
too frequently refusing to acknowledge that both 
reason and faith, science and revelation are 
from the same hand and illustrate the same 
great truths, have grown to equally abnormal 
proportions, or, if you pleave, and with equal 
correctness again, degenerated into rationalism. 
For as faith, unmindful of reason, becomes su- 
perstition, so reason, ignoring faith, becomes 
rationalism ; and both alike sooner or later land 
their devotees in the mazes of infidelity or 
atheism. 

This great land is full of superstition and the 
habitations of cruelty. Of scientific attainments 
and valuable knowledge there ia very little. 
True to her genius, true to her past record when 
in the full exercise of her normal powers, the 
Christian Church is an educator. To improve, 
to elevate, to regenerate, this is the mission of 
the Church of Christ in this sin-ruined world; 
this it is for which we are in China, To this end 
we are to use all our powers. To this end we 
should employ all the agencies and instrument- 
alities which God has placed at our disposal. 
We should educate, that superstition may be dis- 
pelledand a true faith be established. And 
above all, or rather using all, we should teach re- 
pentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in order that knowledge may not 
degenerate into mere rationalism and issue in 
infidelity ; thus shall we “present to himself a 
glorious Church,” “ built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, in whom each 
several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also are builded together for a habitation of God 
in the spirit.” 


Sanitary, 


INSANITY, AND HOW TO DEAL 
WITH IT. 


Tux bearing of bodily conditions of health on 
mental states is such that the relations of dis- 
ease to insanity require the most accurate study. 
The body is not the house in which the mind 
dwells, but is so interwoven in construction that 
the physical state of both has to do with the 
mental state. This has come to such a degree 
of recognition that some authors have gone so 
far as to claim that there is no ill condition of 
the mind that is not the result of an ill condi- 
tion of the body. Where there are exceptions 
to this it is claimed that they are seeming and 
uot real, or that the ill conditions and impertect 
health of ancestry have impressed themselves 
upon mental conditions. In visiting asylums one 
cannot but be struck with the appearances of im- 
perfect health. In the case of the many who 
are able to give some rational account of them- 
selves it is often found that there are physical 
antecedents which explain present condition. 

One of the most serious causes of insanity is 
that loss of control over will power, which comes 
from the indulgence of erroneous physical hab- 
its, A man indulges in the use of tobacco until 
he is conscious of an inability to resist its use; 
while at first resolute as to other matters, he will 
frankly tell you that he cannot leave off this habit. 
He may putit in another form by saying that 
his system needs it or that it does him no harm, 








But let him once try to stop, and this weakening 
of the will makes itself manifest, The same is 
still more true as to alcoholic or sexual abuse, of 
which there are many kinds, It is to a degree 
also true of the indulgence of appetite in any 
form. It is just marvelous to see how much of 
the breaking down of mind mastery and conse- 
quently of mental power comes from over-indul- 
gence in physical habits. Weare not so much 
disposed as are some to speak of inebriety as a 
disease. But in theindulgence of any habit un- 
friendly to the highest perfection of physical life, 
and a failure to control that habit when the 
judgment of a competent adviser points us to it as 
physical evil, we see the fount and origin of much 
of that loss of self-control which expresses itself 
in deranged mental states. Physical derange- 
ment is an expressive term and very applicable, 
because it is so often the cause of the mental 
derangement. A failure to conform to the 
normal conditions for health first impresses itself 
on the physical organization. It often first de- 
clares itself when a man fails of his usual power 
of control over his passions, his propensitics and 
his desires. Here begins the mark which indi- 
cates that the physical is transferring itself to the 
mental, and will ere long culminate in that in- 
validity which we call insanity, although both 
words equally mean unsoundness, This estrayal 
of parts of one self, this want of coaptation and 
co-operation among the different organs and 
functions, is quite as apparent outside of asylums 
asinthem. In the latter we see its intensest 
forms, sometimes too late to single out efficient 
causes. But those who have todo with nervous 
diseases in all their protean forms and in their 
earlier developments are not at a loss to see how 
often physical states thus make chronic mental 
conditions, It will be a great advance when, in- 
stead of speaking of heredity in a general way 
as one of the factors in disease, we come 
to see how a diathesis is inherited oftener 
than a disease. We sometimes so give 
type in our earlier lives to our own 
later lives that too often our middle age is 
the heredity of our own youth. The system 
comes to have an individuality of its own not so 
much from parents as from the earlier habits of 
our own lives and the relation we have cstab- 
lished between our appetites and our control over 
them. We are not so much alarmed over the 
apparent increase of insanity as we are over the 
increasing degradation of the will or the loss of 
that control of physical habits which too often 
shows itself in the routine of business as well as 
in the extremes of recreation. As we are getting 
clear of the view of insanity which looked upon 
it only as a visitation, we are needing to trace it 
back into all those details of experience which 
show how physical embarrassment at first led to 
a yielding of the mental or moral strength ; and 
so by degrees the being comes to be under hallu- 
cination or in abnormal] state because the 
machinery and its functions are out of gear. 
It is probable that one of the coming improve- 
ments in the treatment of all forms of estrange- 
ment will be an attempt to classify in families 
those who are in the earlier stages of departure, 
and so to train as to re-educate both the physical, 
the mental and the moral back into the habitual 
exercise of physiological function. There are 
many reasons why men and women cannot do this 
for themselves and need a change from their 
homes and their surronndings, and a change asso- 
ciated with a superintendence of food, occupa- 
tion, training and habits which shall reinstate 
them into executive authority over self, and thus 
at once deliver them from wrong physical and 
wrong resultant mental conditions. Such do not 
need asylums in the modern sense, but sanitaria 
conducted by those who fully appreciate the 
problem in hand. It is a comfort to know that 
that there are those who know what mental 
hygiene means, and who are thus seeking to 
establish correct views of mental and nervous 
and bodily treatment. 








Science, 


Dr. R. W. SHurenr, in the course of an article 
contributed to the American Naturalist on the 
American chameleon of the Southern States 
(Anolis), describes the following case of protect- 
ive mimicry in a grasshopper. In walking 
through an undergrowth of tall, bright green, 
ribbon-like grass, a shower of grasshoppers arose, 
making off in every direction. By accident, how- 
ever, he discovered that two species did not re- 
sort to this mode of escape. One of them was of 
a shade of green that nearly matched the grass 
in question; the other, larger, was about the 
shade of the grass after it was dead and dried by 
the sun. They both had about the same form. 
The head was long and pointed in front ; its appar- 
ent length increased by the insewt bringing its 
antenne together and sticking them out straight 
forward. Behind, the wrinkled wings trailed 
out to a sharp point, like the pointed extremities 
of the grassblades, and the heavy pair of limbs 
that spring from the metathorax were long 
and slender, so as to assist it in the deception. 
These insects upon being alarmed, instead of 
taking to flight, as the other varieties did, simply, 
and with marked deliberation, shuffled down 
backward to the pointed ends of the leaves upom 
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which they were resting at ‘the time, and quiet- 
ly hung there, where it demanded a pretty sharp 
pair of eyes to detect them, particularly if a 
breeze kept the grass in motion at the time. 
This lizard, no doubt, says Dr. Shufeldt, renders, 
by its constant destruction of those insects 
which infest the trees of our Southern cities, & 
great service, and that, too; im: a very modest 
and unassuming way. 


..How the leech applies its suckers in creep- 
ing has been studied by G. Carlet by means of 
the graphic method. He finds thatif a leech be 
placed on a sheet of smoked paper, it progresses 
by the alternate fixation of the anterior and pos- 
terior suckers. That of the hinder one is made 
very simply and rapidly, the circumference being 
first applied, and then the central portion. That 
of the anterior is more complicated and less 
rapid. The leech begins by exploring the place to 
which it is going to fix itself with the two sides 
of its upper lip; the anterior portion of the up- 
per lip is then lowered, and then the lower lip is 
applied to the surface, The pharynx begins to 
be lowered, and the triangular contour of the 
sucker gradually becomes circular. The sucker 
then touches the paper in its center. From these 
observations it would follow that instead of be- 
ginning to fix itself by the center of its sucker 
and then depressing the edges, as has been gen- 
erally believed, it is the edges which are first ap- 
plied and the center which is last. When the 
leech detaches itself the edges are first raised 
and then the center. 


....From recent studies by J. A. Jeffries it 
appears that a bird’s spur consists of a bony 
core in the anterior side of the arm, surrounded 
with connective tissue and covered with a thick, 
horny coat, while. a, claw upon a wing is the 
homologue of that upon a foot—that is, it is a 
horny case surrounding an ungual phalanx. 
‘he spur occurs in birds so widely separated 
that it cannot have heen inherited from a com- 
mon ancestor. Claws are of far more common 
occurrence, but are inconspicuous and useless as 
weapons, but are of value in classification. 
They are on the end of the first finger of many 
birds, and much more rarely on that of the sec- 
ond. A first finger with two phalanges almost 
or quite always bears a claw on the last, but a 
second finger with three phalanges may be 
clawless. The number of phalanges is least 
and the claws are absent in what are usually re- 
garded as the highest groups of birds, 


....The Chinese and Japanese ‘exhibits at the 
International Fisheries exhibition show that 
they are the most ingenious and accomplished 
fishermen in the world. In Swatow they em- 
ploy a boat drawing a few inches of water, with 
the rail nearly level with the surface. A narrow 
plank fixed along one side is painted white, and 
the light of the moon falling on it causes the 
fish to mistake it for water. They jump over 
the plank into the boat, when they get entangled 
in moss or grass. At Ichang a wild animal, 
such as the otter, is trained, not to catch fish, 
but‘to frighten them into the net; while at 
Ningpo cormorants are regularly and systematic- 
ally trained to fish. 


....Mr. F. H. King refers in his ‘‘ Economic 
Relations of Wisconsin Birds” to the habits of 
the crayfish, about which little is known. They 
feed on worms, smal] molluscs, insects, small 
fish, and especially carrion. They are industrious 
scavengers. Those which burrow in the meadows, 
building mud chimneys which become sun-baked 
and interfere quite seriously with mowing, 
probably atone for this offense by their scavenger 
habits. The crayfish are very numerous in 
streams aud ditches in the Mississippi Valley, 
and are represented by numerous species. 





Biblical Research, 


In the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, 1882, No. Il, p. 309,310, Max Kren- 
kel suggests the following emendations in the 
books of Samuel. I Sam. iv, 13 is to be read 
may JIT “at the side of the way toward 

vs 





Mizpah,” near which the unfortunate battle oo- 
curred, I Sam, vii, 12 says that Samuel set up 
the memorial stone between Mizpah and Shen wn 
at the place where the camp of Israel had stood 
according to iv, 1. This is also Wellhausen’s 
reading of the Ketib; but Krenkel has held ft 
since 1864, at which time also Purst approved it. 
I Sam. xvi, 12 for =p \-py, read mp DSy (David 
P. 77 


is called oby in xvii, 66) or 7° Dy, See I Sam, 
i, 23; Sol. Song i, 16. Also in I Sam, xxyi, 8 for 
PIRI MINI “with the spear even to the 
earth,” read: p3x3 1N°9N3. “with his Spear to 
the earth,” compare verse 7, I Sam. xxvi, 23 
wn? contains probably wR the Chaldée form 
for yy ‘‘Sesse”’ ; see I\Chron| ii; 18.). Thenwe 
might read syeqeqy5 to the son of Jeshe,!’ +a 
fit name for David here, and ;3 im. the abbrevie- 
tion “2 could easily be dropped after the Preced- 
ing Jf ype Tai vie 
Saul 


in II Sam. xxii, 6 tobias, Krenkel says 


that he himself had independently come to the 
contlusion that the ‘inééription, ‘vérse 1, 310) 
Siew “from the hand of Saul” was dué to”# 
reader’ who had read  Syyy-"4am im verse 6, 
and taken it to mean, “tthe toils of Saul,” re- 
calling I Sam. xix, 11 ff., where David really was 
“surrouned by the wiles of Saul.” 


... Rev. W. T. Pilter argues, in the last num- 
ber of Quarterly Statements, in favor of Kefr 
Kenna for the Cana of Galilee from the fact 
that it lies on one of the two ordinary routes 
from Nazareth, where our Lord “was brought 
up” to Capernaum, where he ‘took up his 
abode.” Thus it is on the road to the Mount of 
Beatitudes as well. It would not be unnatural 
for Philip of Bethsaida to have a friend dwelling 
at Kefr Kenna, while Capernaum might be a 
common meeting-place for the disciples, and 
would at their time be “the city” in relation to 
Bethsaida and Kefr Kenna, but not to Khir- 
bet Qana. This receives confirmation from other 
New Testament references to Cana of Galilee, 
as, for example, from the fact that when our 
Lord, leaving Judea, was welcomed into Galilee, 
he abode again at Cana, and the centurion of 
Capernaum, hearing that he had come, went to 
Jesus, probably expecting to find him at his own 
city, Nazareth ; but while on his way thither he 
found him at Kefr Kenna, through which he 
would naturally pass on his route to Nazareth. 
So far as appears from present indications and 
the character of the country, there never was 
any thoroughfare passing through Khirbet Qané, 
to which a by-road led indeed, but ended there. 
Kefr Kenna has always lain on a much traveled 
highway, in proximity to a Roman road, and so 
was well adapted to be a missionary center for 
the Great Teacher. 


..In March last Mr. J. T. Wood resumed 
excavations upon the site of the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The freehold. of the site of the 
temple had been purchased by the trustees of 
the British Museum; yet this did not prevent 
the usual] interference and presently the pro- 
hibition to work on the part of the Governor of 
Smyrna. By promptly repairing to Constanti- 
nople Mr. Wood at length obtained a revocation 
of this order, together with a fresh permit to 
proceed. But meantime the Spring had passed, 
and Summer, with its excessive heats, in which 
no one could work, had set in. Yet Mr. Wood 
had proceeded far enough to feel the stones he 
was seeking to recover through the water and 
mud. Several minor inscriptions and fragments 
of sculpture, too, were secured, the latter derived 
from the pediment at the east end of the temple, 
the chief of which is the leg of a male figure in 
high relief and somewhat larger than life. It is 
proposed now, 1n the Autumn, to carry the ex- 
ploration not only to the recovery of the stones: 
under water during early Summer, but also to 
the outer face of the colonnade which surrounded 
the temple, the result of which will undoubtedly 
be the unearthing both of many beautiful 
sculptures and of inscriptions possessing 
historica! value, 


.. Among the exceedingly valuable sunbeams 
which Professor Friedrich Delitzsch is throwing 
on some of the darker points in Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy, is one throwing light on the origin and 
signification of the word.M}, nahal. This is 

-& term common te both Hebrew and Aramaic dia- 
lects, with the general meaning of ‘‘ valley,” It 
ig usually ascribed to a supposed verbal root 
Ind, which is said to be related to 44m, “to 
hollow out,” by pure conjecture. But now it 
appears that Assyrian nahlu or nahulla likewise 
means @ “valley” or ravine” or * brook,” and 
is derived from a similar verbal root nahalu, sig- 
nifying ‘to compress” or “to confine,” which 
never became obsolete as in the Hebrew. The 
true sense, therefore, of the Hebrew term is thus 
revealed to be not an excavation but a apace con- 
fined between two hills or mountains. It was 
only a later usage which applied the term to the 
brook flowing in the bed of the valley. 


....In the latest commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, its author, Dr. C. H. Hamilton 
Wright, considers Koheleth as ‘‘the last of the 
Hebrew prophets,” who wrote between 444 and 
328 B. GC. His conclusion respecting the work 
ig that whilst ‘‘sharing in the restlessness of the 
age,” and ‘expressing inthe boldest ternis his 
feeling of the vanity of life,” its writer shows that 
it is man’s duty to enjoy the gifte of God, to 
fear God and. keep his, commandments, and to 
believe ina judgment to come, when all present 
inequalities will be rectified: Dr. Wright isa 
competent scholar; and his view seems .tovbe 
a return to sober, impartial sense regarding 
this book, in contradistinction with the wild 
theories of Luther, Graetz, Given, tn: and 
Dean Plumptre. 


. Captain Conder is again.in the eansbatette 

the comuilittes of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
is ‘at work on his memoirs of the short-lived - 
expeditibn. He: lias’ als> completed a} 


‘}’ book: to:be -entitied “+Heth andrMoab;” and to}. 
Present a popular account of thatexpedition. Is } 


., Will be! published 
Work,” but in one volume only instead of'two. | 
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Ivan TovrovurNer?, the Russian novelist, died 


after a long Tifness!’ He War born: iti’ 1616, end” 
from his earliest‘youth ‘showed’ a decided taste’ 


poems, attracted some attention ; but his literary’ ’ 
reputation was not established until the appear- 
ance in 1852 of “ Zapiski Okhotutka,” (Notes of # 
Sportsman) his’ first’ considerable prose’ ‘work. 
This was followed by a seriés of brilliant novels 
that raised him to the position of the ‘greiitest 
Russian novelist. Tourguereff was all bis life the 
enemy of despotism; ‘and though thoroughly 
Russian in all his feelings and ‘sympathies, he 
cherished a passionate longing for improvement 
and reform, which caused him to ‘be banished as 
a rebel in his youth and slandered asa Nihilist 
in hisold age. He is described as‘ man who 
could not havepassed unnoticed in any company. 
His massive features, furrowed like the sides of 
an extinct volcano, bore the unmistakable im- 
press of his greatness ; but the brand of the sor- 
rows without which true greatness is seldom won 
was equally legible there. His face was that of a 
strong man who had suffered deeply’; and whose 
sufferings had been all the more intense because 
he was strong. 


.... A somewhat singular story abouts younger 
son of the Duke of Argyll is going the rounds, 
It seems he wished to marry an untitled lady, 
and not unnaturally asked his father’s consent 
to that step. The Duke replied that personally 
he had no objection to the match; but, in view 
of the fact that his eldest son had eaponsed ‘a 
daughter of the Queen, he thought it right ‘to 
take Her Majesty's pleasure on the subject before 
expressing his formal approval. Her Majesty, 
thus ‘appealed to, observed that since the death 
of the Prince Consort she had been in: the habit 
of consulting the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on all 
family affairs. The matter was therefore re- 
ferred to Duke Ernest, who replied that since 


to ask for the Emperor's opinion on all im- 
portant questions. The case now came beforé 
the Kaiser, who decided that, as a constitutional 
sovereign, he was bound to ascertain the views 
of his Prime Minister. Happily for, the, now 
anxious pair of lovers, the Iron Chancellor had 
no wish to consult anybody, and decided that 
the marriage might take place. 


....The Comtesse de Chambord was ever a 
faithful wife to the late ‘‘ Henry the Fifth.” The 
latter wooed and wedded her long years ago 
strictly according to Royal ‘rules; he courted by 
dispateh and married by proxy. The negotia- 
tions were carried on with profound secrecy. 
When the older people, the relatives, the chancel- 
lors and the chamberlains, had settled. matters, 
the young lady was asked her opinion, and she 
gave it in becoming form, ina document which 
was a model of the correspondence of princely 
courtship: ‘‘I consent to unite my lot to that of 
the Comte de Chambord; for I feelsure this 
union will make me happy. Firmly resolved to 
devote my whole life to Comte de Chambord, I 
shall love France as he loves her; and all my 
prayers and all my vows will be for our common 
country.” 

.-A French interviewer, who sotght out 
Arabi Bey in Ceylon, found him apparently 
contented and hopeful for the future of Egypt. 
He {# studying English, and he says; “My most 
ardent wish is to obtain of the British Govern- 
ment the authorization to go to London to lay 
at Queen Victoria's feet the assurance of my 
devotion.” Now that he knows the English he 
likes them, and declares that God has made 
them the rulers of Egypt for Egypt's. best: good. 
Arabi sends frequent letters to hislegal defender, 
Mr. Broadley, which are ssid to be models of 
elegant Arabic writing and to contain sentiments 
both moderate and dignified. Hig last letter was 
signed both in Arabic and English characters, 


.-Mr. Charles Russell, Q. C., who is of Lord 
Coleridge's party, may fairly be calfed the leader 
of thecommon law bar of. England. Ten years 
ago he was an unknown man—unknown to, the 
general public, if not. te his profession. Five 
years ago he was spoken.of as a man who was 
making his way to the front; To-day he is one, 
of the few English lawyers eminent, alike in, the 
conduct of a cause before a jury and in argu- 
ments before the Court of Appéal. Mr. Russell 
has seatin Parliament and is known as hold-" 
sing very advanced opinions on ‘the Irish’ land 
question. He is not a Home Ruler, nor’ in any 
way connected with the Parnellite confederacy. ” 


- Bignora L. Poet, who took ‘s diploma in 
law the Univer of Tutin, ftaly; Has been* 
sdmitted to pradtive at the bat of that 


tessa/’ The privilege: wes not conceded. until 
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for literature. His first production, ‘# voluine Of 
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live eke 

at Bongival; France, otf “Moriday of’ ast: “wideke’ asuontis, ‘J. W.,-accepts call to ‘on 

: BARTO “6. BL, died recently in ‘Wenonah, N. J. 
CaS 

AND, G. gt Clgwen his labors at Forkct’ of 

| CARA D DiP., rentioves trom Chrisman to 

RANDAL, Ty. L., nccepts,eall-to Bancroft, 


eet Chester Cross Roads, 0., resigns. 
GILES, G. W,, Jay, N. ¥., resigns. 

GRAY, Szgwarz, accepts call to Aledo, Hl. 
GRHAR, 8, J., ord, in Friendly.Groye, Il. 
HARMON, de aig died recently in Chillicothe, 


aged 

att a East Washington, Mass., 1 FO 
signs. 

HICRTEOR, J. A. J., called to Jarvisville, 
+ Va. 


BANDLE, James, accepts cali to Ostrander, 0. 
BEAD, O. B., called to Champaign, DL 


RICHA Samvuen, died recently in Provi- 
dence, BR. L, aged. 71. 


SILOOX, L, J., ord. in Morria, N. J. 
corsa... has become pastor at Pownal, 


SLOOUM, W. F., ord. in Wooster, 0. 
THOMAS, W. B., accepts call to Springfield, 0. 


THOMPSON, J, ., ta call to 
hin 7: Twinsbury, accep 
Teen Tia, weoep call to Frenchtown, 


WATSON, W. J., aosepts call to Monmouth, Di. ' 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDBEWS, Groraz W., 18, Mass., resigns. 
ATTACK, Ww. au ., Bedford Hn » aS call to 


AYER, Eowm L., ord: at Pictwibes nal 
BA J. W., Rook: 
OKUS, 3. ville, accepts call to Plain- 


poorany Heyer, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
pAreDan?, W, H...(Meth.), called, to East 


DOUGLASS, Tuomas, Harwinton, Ct., resigns, 
DYER, ER, Epwann O.. | 0., South Abington, , necep te call 


EDMUNDS J. 6 nat cana at Oat accepts 
doiph, N. 


GREENE, Dayret, ~All Me., resigns. 


HOLBROOK, Cnantzs W., ord. as foreign mis- 
sionary, at Rockland, Masa. 


HOLMAN, Epwaep C., Yale 
call to Third Church, Midd 

HUSTED, Jonn T., Ovid, Mich., 

me ya Rozgrt W., Appleton, Minn., called 


KNIGHT, P. Me Salem, Oregon, resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Row ist Ai, D.D., Marblehead, 
Mass. , died recently, 

_— Onanizs 8., Friendship, N.Y., re- 


a Hsaseez Hockanum, Ot., called to 
Green Street Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

McEWEN, Ronert, D.D., died recently in New 
London, Conn., aged 76. 

PEERE, Gronce H. vt to become settled 
psetor at Sand Sentech, 

STAPLETON Long Eaton, 
‘ealled to Maple ite Rapids, Mich, —_ 

ST. C P., Humboldt, Ia., called to Osceola 
Soa Belen? fan 


accepts 


/ STEBBINS, Herzen W., ord, in Athol, Mass. 


WALL, Arrnvn A., Bristol; Eng., accepts call to 
home missionary work at Sault de Bt. Mario, 


WHITBY, Hzyny, ord, in Shamokin, Penn, 


Enwarp P., N rt, V. 
Bt. Joseph, falthy, POE oA SCRA, cael fe 


WOOD, Ta, C., Lacy, accepts call to West 


WRIGLEY, | Faanore, Hae pared Mich., 
accepts tall to Brodhead, W: 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BONAR, J. B,, New Milford, N. Y., resigns. 


‘BURLISON, 3. H., accepts call to Laramiié, 


Wyoming. 


——_ H., closes his labors in Gloversville, 


» FAOKLEY, Joms G., Clinton, :Mo.,, resigns. 
:GREBN, N. ©., accepts call to Waynesville, DL 


MoOASLIN, Robert, calied to Mount Plessant, 


enn. 
aa James, Central ch., Buffalo, N, Y., re- 
RIGGS, Crnvus ©. 
7 any 


died August 29th, at 
‘Beaver Falls, 


p ae , Atglen, Penn, called-to Church- 


waay, 5G OmMe died recently at Brockwayville, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BIELBY, 0. F. A., St, Mary's, Buffalo, N, Y.; re- 


PURBELI; G. W., accepts call to Milwaukee,” 
LIACHG, Joan i, railed to. Washings 


G OG. minister 
a p nr Waaktington sacstant C. in 
YWOOD, Ricnaiy 
Wie Bip pineal eat a 


ithe Committee of the Order ef Advocates, hed. ; MARSDEN, *Joun H.,"Giel reseutiy” bed a 
‘held a meeting, at which the propriety... of ,perr:4, . 
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us, The day is past when the preacher 
can assert as an article of his faith, that 
‘the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them” in six days of twenty-four 
hours each, and consign to everlasting perdition 
all who dissent from his dictum. Interpretation 
and application need to be extended to and used 
in connection with scientific truth as well as 
biblical; for, since both Nature and revelation 
come from the same hand, the truths of the 
Bible and the principles of science, when truly 
ascertained and honestly and correctly applied, 
are in no wise in conflict or disharmony. It is 
perhaps not saying too much to add that com- 
mon sense and fair comparison are quite as 
necessary as faith to the biblical student or re- 
search to the scientist in order that interpreta- 
tion and application be not incomplete, illogical, 
pernicious. I am aware that the masses, 
especially in a heathen land cannot be educated 
to the full measure of knowledge implied in what 
has just been said. It is not necessary that they 
should be. Neither do I forget the hackneyed 
assertion that it is not the business of the Church, 
especially of missionary socicties, to engage in 
secular education ; that they have neither means 
nor men to prosecute such work ; that those thus 
educated have, as arule, been lost to the Church— 
the truth of which assertion remains to be proven. 
It does not seem to me that the much vaunted 
wisdom of our New England ancestry, who placed 
the school-house by the side of the meeting- 
house, who often first built the school-house to 
do double duty till such time as they were able 
to erect a church, is complimented by such asser- 
tions. Results disprove them. They suit well 
the dark ages, but not present times. They har- 
monize with the policy and superstitions of 
Rome, but not with the policy of Christ, the 
source and advocate of all truth, himeelf the 
truth. There may have been a time when the 
Church was called upon to promulgate only 
spiritual, or if preferred, biblical truth; it was 
because scientific truth had not been developed, 
and was not known, We, fortunately or other- 
wise, do not live in those times. Since then 
Nature has been interrogated, a more ethical 
philosophy has been developed; and so far as 
ascertained the facts of Nature have been collated 
and her principles scientifically arranged. 

Because these principles ure natural or scientific, 
so called, are they any the less divine? Came 
they not forth from the same loving and infinite 
Father who made his law known to holy men of 
old? Is the knowledge of them any less de- 
sirable or the study of them any less obligatory, 
or their application any less binding on us than 
if they had been revealed to us in words rather 
than in forms and facts, which alike require to 
be studied and interpreted? Is their teaching 
any the less certain or forceful? Until we are 
prepared to negative these propositions and 
assume all that such a negative implies, the 
Church and her missionary societies have an im- 
portant and most imperative duty in connection 
with so-called secular education, which they 
neglect to their imminent peril. Not that Chris- 
tianity is mainly dependent on learning for her 
success or development; but she should foster 
learning as her natural ally. For I believe that 
Christianity had a prime agency in r.construct- 
ing and establishing the sciences on that firm 
basis of truth which they now occupy, if indeed 
she was not foremost in their discovery. Hence 
she may justly claim them as her own and make 
them powerful agencies in her work of regenerat- 
ing the world. Education cannot take the place 
of preaching or other directly spiritual agencies ; 
but it may be made greatly to augment the 
efficacy of those agencies; or, by neglecting to 
make it an ally, it may become the most dan- 
gerous enemy of religion. 

Let us glance at some of the facts and circum- 
stances which are confronting us daily. It is 
patent to all observers that the fame at least of 
Western acience has penetrated the whole East; 
that whatever may be the repute in which 
the foreigner is held, his skill, his acquire- 
ments and his knowledge are recognized, 
admired, coveted. Already have the more 
important Oriental nations begun to take 
steps for securing that which they recog- 
uize as the source of the power of Western 
lands, Some of them have made long and rapid 
strides in the acquisition of Western science, 
All recognize its value. All. Even little hitherto 
double-locked Corea is stretching out her hands 
for it. Daily the demand ia increasing; hourly 
the desire to grasp what only a short time ago 
was feared, hated, if perchance it had been 
heard of at all, is stretching abroad. Just now, 
but 2 little ripple along the seaboard, it is lifting 
itself into a great wave of desire in the hearts of 
many of the best and most aspiring of the dark 
Orient. 

Look at India. Who but must exclaim at the 
wonderful changes which have been wrought by 

ducation and sci within the last two or 
three decades. Yet looking more calmly, what 
do we see? Probably no one will venture the 
assertion that the condition of India has not 
been vastly improved in almost every respect, 
Yet we do see as the result of the purely s2cular 
education which the Government has afforded, 
not only that multitudes have been well edu- 
cated and better fitted for the duties of citizen- 








ship and of daily life, not only that the old sys- 
tems of superstition have been shaken to their 
very foundations, but also that the old faiths of 
individuals have been undermined, and nothing 
has been supplied to take the place of this cry- 
ing need of the soul. And as a result, we see 
infidelity, materialism, opposition to, and even 
hatred of the Bible and of Christianity, spread- 
ing itself all over that vast empire. What should 
be the handmaid and ally of religion has, for 
lack of right direction, become its enemy and 
the destroyer of souls. From a religious, or 
even highly moral standpoint, little hope could 
be cherished for the future of India, were it not 
for the great and rapidly increasing number al- 
ready Christianized, many of whom understand 
well the true relation between Christianity and 
science, and are able to defend their faith 
against the attacks of their infidel country- 
men, 

Look further at Japan. Outside of the in- 
fluence exerted and the education imparted by 
Christian missionaries, we see precisely the same 
resulte—old faiths and systems toppling to their 
destruction, and only deism, infidelity, or blank 
atheism taking their place. Infidel literature is 
flooding the country, and teachers inimical to 
Christianity are largely filling the places where 
instruction in Western sciences is given. Says 
one native writer in a local paper: ‘I believe in 
no religion myself, and I place myself without 
the restraints of religion.” Another says: 
“ All religions are inventions built on ground- 
less theories. As civilization advances, religion 
will decline ; and, whatever be the difference, all 
religions are alike.” Yet he is tolerant of Chris- 
tianity, because he believe it favors liberty, 
while the other religions threaten their “ rights 
and liberties.” Such sentiments prevail exten- 
sively, and seem to be an imperative argument 
in favor of the Church exerting itself to the ut- 
most to impart science in ita Christian aspect. 

Turning to China, what is the outlook? The 
trend is in the same direction. The progress has 
not been so great as in cither India or Japan. 
But already there are those who are familiar 
with such writers as Darwin and Huxley and 
have imbibed all their fallucies, but have no 
knowledge whatever of science in its relation 
to Christianity and scriptural truth. Their im- 
perfect education has been wholly on the side 
antagonistic to Christianity. While the develop- 
ment has not been so great as in some other 
countries, it has yet been quite considerable in 
some directions and specialties. These, from 
the very nature of the case, must be unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete; for they do not rest on a 
sufficiently broad basis of general knowledge to 
insure any success as specialties, But so far as 
education has gone the entire ethical bearing is, 
as it has been in contiguous lands, to destroy 
confidence in old faiths and religions, while 
supplying nothing out of which the heart could 
construct a new faith. 

Those who have observed carefully the pro- 
gress of events in China during the last few 
years have been impressed with the growth of 
the desire fora knowledge of foreign science, 
and the certainty with which it is breaking up 
the old conservatism and inspiring respect for 
an education wholly foreign to the soil of China. 
Here and now is the opportunity. It is not a 
question of less preaching, but of more teaching, 
in that its range is widened, Itis not a decrease 
of spiritual effort to engage in secular effort; 
it is toadd a valuable ally toour spiritual agen- 
cies, to make a firm friend of whatif left un- 
directed will inevitably be misdirected and be- 
come our opponent; for unless we have men in 
the Church, who, in addition toan earnest and 
intelligent faith are equipped and furnished 
with the knowledge ry to defend that 
faith against the attacks of faithless and infidel 
scientists, the Church will be at immense disad- 
vantage in her fight with sin and superstition, if 
indeed she is not paralyzed. I do not forget 
that only divine grace and power can convert a 
soul, and that God is not dependent on any 
other means than the agency of the Holy Spirit; 
but ordinarily we know that he uses other pre- 
paratory means as well. We are his agents, and 
under our direction he places innumerable sub- 
agents and instrumentalities, among which not 
the least important are learning and science. 
Through lack of these, superstition enveloped 
the Church for centuries in a darkness that 
might be felt. And it is sadly true that amidst 
the electric blaze of this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in one branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, the darkness still effectually ex- 
cludes the light from the great mass of its ad- 
herents, 

Brethren, these words of the Holy Spirit by the 
apostle are to me deeply significant: ‘‘ Every 
building fitly framed together.” The parts of 
which a building is constructed may be complete 
in themselves—the sills, posts, plates, beams, 
braces, and other less important pieces, each 
may be perfect, and yet there is no building. 
They may be brought together in some sort of 
form and shape, and yet there be no stability, 
and so no value to the structure, because they 
are not so brought together as to be mutually 
supporting and each receive an accession of 
strength “through that which every other part 
supplieth,” They must be filly framed together, 








So also the Church is builded together for a 
habitation of God in the spirit. We have not 
been left without illustrations along the ages of 
the significance and importance of this inspired 
figure. The Church of old became corrupt in 
morals, darkened in understanding, and idola- 
trous in doctrine and practice, not so mueh 
through lack of faith, as through excess of 
faith—faith without knowledge, faith without 
reason. Had education been common, such a 
result could never have come to pass; for then 
the relation of one thing to another would have 
been better understood. Many things thought 
to be supernatural would have been shown to fall 
within the range of Nature’s laws and operations. 
The ground on which superstition rested would 
have been explored and understood, and faith 
would have been restrained within its legitimate 
sphere. When not thus controlled by reason, sense 
and knowledge, it becomes an unseemly exag- 
geration of an otherwise beautiful thing, and is 
well termed superstition. 

So, too, on the other hand, we have had in later 
years an illustration in Germany of tl e opposite 
result. There we have seen knowledge and 
education in certain directions pushed to the 
extreme. Reason has been taxed to the utmost; 
science has been compelled to divulge its secrets 
and render its verdict ; logic has been relentlessly 
applied to compel superstition to yield back what 
it had filched from the realm of Nature and the 
domain of reason, Shall we say that too much 
was done in this direction? I think not; but 
rather that not enough attention was given to 
faith and its relation to all these studies and in- 
vestigations, conclusions and applications. And 
80, a8 in the times preceding and on the 
one hand, faith unrestrained by reason and 
science grew into a monstrosity, or, if you 
please, and with equal correctness, degenerated 
into superstition, so in later times and on the 
other hand, reason and science refusing the com, 
mon-sense directions and restraints of faith, and 
too frequently refusing to acknowledge that both 
reason and faith, sci and revelati are 
from the same hand and illustrate the same 
great truths, have grown to equally abnormal 
proportions, or, if you pleave, and with equal 
correctness again, degeneratedinto rationalism. 
For as faith, unmindful of reason, becomes su- 
perstition, so reason, ignoring faith, becomes 
rationalism ; and both alike sooner or later land 
their devotees in the mazes of infidelity or 
atheism. 

This great land is full of superstition and the 
habitations of cruelty. Of scientific attainments 
and valuable knowledge there ia very little. 
True to her genius, true to her past record when 
in the full exercise of her normal powers, the 
Christian Church is an educator. To improve, 
to elevate, to regenerate, this is the mission of 
the Church of Christ in this sin-ruined world; 
this it is for which we are in China, To this end 
we are to use all our powers. To this end we 
should employ all the agencies and instrument- 
alities which God has placed at our disposal. 
We should educate, that superstition may be dis- 
pelledand a true faith be established. And 
above all, or rather using all, we should teach re- 
pentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in order that knowledge may not 
degenerate into mere rationalism and issue in 
infidelity ; thus shall we “present to himself a 
glorious Church,” “ built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, in whom each 
several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into s holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also are builded together for a habitation of God 
in the spirit.” 


Sanitary, 


INSANITY, AND HOW TO DEAL 
WITH IT. 


Tue bearing of bodily conditions of health on 
mental states is such that the relations of dis- 
ease to insanity require the most accurate study. 
The body is not the house in which the mind 
dwells, but is so interwoven in construction that 
the physical state of both has to do with the 
mental state. This has come to such a degree 
of recognition that some authors have gone so 
far as to claim that there is no ill condition of 
the mind that is not the result of an ill condi- 
tion of the body. Where there are exceptions 
to this it is claimed that they are seeming and 
uot real, or that the ill conditions and impertect 
health of ancestry have impressed themselves 
upon mental conditions. In visiting asylums one 
cannot but be struck with the appearances of im- 
perfect health. In the case of the many who 
are able to give some rational account of them- 
selves it is often found that there are physical 
antecedents which explain present condition. 

One of the most serious causes of insanity is 
that loss of control over will power, which comes 
from the indulgence of erroneous physical hab- 
its. A man indulges in the use of tobacco until 
he is conscious of an inability to resist its use ; 
while at first resolute as to other matters, he will 
frankly tell you that he cannot leave off this habit. 
He may put it in another form by saying that 
his system needs it or that it does him no harm. 











But let him once try to stop, and this weakening 
of the will makes itself manifest, The same is 
still more true as to alcoholic or sexual abuse, of 
which there are many kinds, It is to a degree 
also true of the indulgence of appetite in any 
form. It is just marvelous to see how much of 
the breaking down of mind mastery and conse- 
quently of mental power comes from over-indul- 
gence in physical habits. Weare not so much 
disposed as are some to speak of inebriety as a 
disease. But in theindulgence of any habit un- 
friendly to the highest perfection of physical life, 
and a failure to control that habit when the 
judgment of a competent adviser points us to it as 
physical evil, we see the fount and origin of much 
of that loss of self-control which expresses itself 
in deranged mental states. Physical derange- 
ment is an expressive term and very applicable, 
because it is so often the cause of the mental 
derangement. A failure to conform to the 
normal conditions for health first impresses itself 
on the physical organization. It often first de- 
clares itself when a man fails of his usual power 
of control over his passions, his propensitics and 
his desires. Here begins the mark which indi- 
cates that the physical is transferring itself to the 
mental, and will ere long culminate in that in- 
validity which we call insanity, although both 
words equally mean unsoundness. This estrayal 
of parts of one self, this want of coaptation and 
co-operation among the different organs and 
functions, is quite as apparent outside of asylums 
asinthem. In the latter we see its intensest 
forms, sometimes too late to single out efficient 
causes. But those who have todo with nervous 
diseases in all their protean forms and in their 
earlier developments are not at a loss to see how 
often physical states thus make chronic mental 
conditions. It will be a great advance when, in- 
stead of speaking of heredity in a general way 
as one of the factors in disease, we come 
to see how a diathesis is inherited oftener 
than a disease. We sometimes so give 
type in our earlier lives to our own 
later lives that too often our middle age is 
the heredity of our own youth. The system 
comes to have an individuality of its own not so 
much from parents as from the earlier habits of 
our own lives and the relation we have cstab- 
lished between our appetites and our control over 
them. We are not so much alarmed over the 
apparent increase of insanity as we are over the 
increasing degradation of the will or the loss of 
that control of physical habits which too often 
shows itself in the routine of business as well as 
in the extremes of recreation. As we are getting 
clear of the view of insanity which looked upon 
it only as a visitation, we are needing to trace it 
back into all those details of experience which 
show how physical embarrassment at first led to 
a yielding of the mental or moral strength ; and 
so by degrees the being comes to be under hallu- 
cination or in abnormal state because the 
machinery and its functions are out of gear. 
It is probable that one of the coming improve- 
ments in the treatment of all forms of estrange- 
ment will be an attempt to classify in families 
those who are in the earlier stages of departure, 
and so to train as to re-educate both the physical, 
the mental and the moral back into the habitual 
exercise of physiological function. There are 
many reasons why men and women cannot do this 
for themselves and need a change from their 
homes and their surronndings, and a change asso- 
ciated with a superintendence of food, occupa- 
tion, training and habits which shall reinstate 
them into executive authority over self, and thus 
at once deliver them from wrong physical and 
wrong resultant mental conditions, Such do not 
need asylums in the modern sense, but sanitaria 
conducted by those who fully appreciate the 
problem in hand. It is a comfort to know that 
that there are those who know what mental 
hygiene means, and who are thus seeking to 
establish correct views of mental and nervous 
and bodily treatment. 








Science. 


Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, in the course of an article 
contributed to the American Naturalist on the 
American chameleon of the Sonthern States 
(Anolis), describes the following case of protect- 
ive mimicry in a grasshopper. In walking 
through an undergrowth of tall, bright green, 
ribbon-like grass, a shower of grasshoppers arose, 
making off in every direction. By accident, how- 
ever, he discovered that two species did not re- 
sort to this mode of escape. One of them was of 
a shade of green that nearly matched the grass 
in question; the other, larger, was about the 
shade of the grass after it was dead and dried by 
the sun. They both had about the same form. 
The head was long and pointed in front ; its appar- 
ent length increased by the insect bringing its 
antennw together and sticking them out straight 
forward. Behind, the wrinkled wings trailed 
out to a sharp point, like the pointed extremities 
of the grassblades, and the heavy pair of limbs 
that spring from the metathorax were long 
and slender, so as to assist it in the deception. 
These insects upon being alarmed, instead of 
taking to flight, as the other varieties did, simply, 
and with marked deliberation, shuffled down 
backward to the pointed ends of the leaves upom 
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which they were resting at the time, and quiet- 
ly hung there, where it Be ene a pretty sharp 
pair of eyes to detect them, particularly if a 
breeze kept the grass in motion at the time. 
This lizard, no doubt, says Dr. Shufeldt, renders, 
by its constant destruction of those insects 
which infest the trees of our Southern cities, a 
great service, and that, too; in # very modest 
and unassuming way. 


..How the leech applies its suckers in creep- 
ing has been studied by G. Carlet by means of 
the graphic method. He finds thatif a leech be 
placed on a sheet of smoked paper, it progresses 
by the alternate fixation of the anterior and pos- 
terior suckers. That of the hinder one is made 
very simply and rapidly, the circumference being 
first applied, and then the central portion. That 
of the anterior is more complicated and less 
rapid, The leech begins by exploring the place to 
which it is going to fix itself with the two sides 
of its upper lip; the anterior portion of the up- 
per lip is then lowered, and then the lower lip is 
applied to the surface, The pharynx begins to 
be lowered, and the triangular contour of the 
sucker gradually becomes circular. The sucker 
then touches the paper in its center. From these 
observations it would follow that instead of be- 
ginning to fix itself by the center of its sucker 
and then depressing the edges, as has been gen- 
erally believed, it is the edges which are first ap- 
plied and the center which is last. Whon the 
leech detaches itself the edges are first raised 
and then the center. 


....From recent studies by J. A. Jeffries it 
appears that a bird’s spur consists of a bony 
core in the anterior side of the arm, surrounded 
with connective tissue and covered with a thick, 
horny coat, while a, claw upon a wing is the 
homologue of that upon a foot—that is, it is a 
horny case surrounding an ungual phalanx. 
‘Yhe spur occurs in birds so widely separated 
that it cannot have heen inherited from a com- 
mon ancestor. Claws are of far more common 
occurrence, but are inconspicuous and useless as 
weapons, but are of value in classification. 
They are on the end of the first finger of many 
birds, and much more rarely on that of the sec- 
ond. A first finger with two phalanges almost 
or quite always bears a claw on the last, but 4 
second finger with three phalanges may be 
clawless. The number of phalanges is. least 
and the claws are absent in what are usually re- 
garded as the highest groups of birds, 


..The Chinese and Japanese ‘exhibits at the 
International Fisheries exhibition show that 
they are the most ingenious and accomplished 
fishermen in the world. In Swatow they em- 
ploy a boat drawing a few inches of water, with 
the rail nearly level with the surface. A narrow 
plank fixed along one side is painted white, and 
the light of the moon falling on it causes the 
fish to mistake it for water. They jump over 
the plank into the boat, when they get entangled 
in moss or grass. At Ichang a wild animal, 
such as the otter, is trained, not to catch fish, 
but‘to frighten them into the net; while at 
Ningpo cormorants are regularly and systematio- 
ally trained to fish. 


....Mr. F. H. King refers in his ‘‘ Economic 
Relations of Wisconsin Birds” to the habits of 
the crayfish, about which little is known. They 
feed on worms, smal] molluscs, insects, small 
fish, and especially carrion. They are industrious 
scavengers, Those which burrow in the meadows, 
building mud chimneys which become sun-baked 
and interfere quite seriously with mowing, 
probably atone for this offense by their scavenger 
habits. The crayfish are very numerous in 
streams aud ditches in the Mississippi Valley, 
and are represented by numerous species. 





Biblical Research, 


In the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, 1882, No. II, p. 309,810, Max Kren- 
kel suggests the following emendations in the 
books of Samuel. I Sam. iv, 18 is to be read 
ney 17 1° “at the side of the way toward 





Mizpah,” near which the unfortunate battle oc- 
curred. I Sam, vii, 12 says that Samuel set up 
the memorial stone between Mizpah and Shen wa 
at the place where the camp of Israel had stood 
according to iv, 1. This is also Wellhausen’s 
reading of the Ketib; but Krenkel has held it 
since 1864, at which time also First approved it. 
I Sam. rvi, 12 for qpy-py, read mp* DSy (David 
: - 


is called oby in xvii, 66) or 7p’ py, See I Sam, 
i, 23; Sol. Song i, 16. Also in I Sam, xxyi, 8 for 
VXI MIN. “with the spear even to the 
earth,” read: yyy 1n'3N3. “with his spear to 
the earth,” compare yerse 7, I Sam. xxvi, 23 
any) contains probably NAL the Chaldée form 


for »wy Jesse”; see I\Chron| ii, 18,). Then-we 
might, read syeeya to the son of Jesne;/")a 
fit name for David-here, and 13. im the abbrevis- 
tion ‘3 could easily be dropped after the preced- 
ing J hh Spe, Tai’ riiferting to Angad “Goad 


nius’s (1747) proposal to read the cohorts of Saul 


in II Sam. xxii, 6 torbifeapr hy Sh, Krenkel says 


that he himself had independently come to the 
conthision that the “inséription, ‘verse: 1, HDD) 
Siew ‘from the hand of Saul” was dué ‘to 
reader who had read Syyy-s4 37 im verse 6, 
and taken it to mean, ‘*the toils of Saul,” re- 
calling I Sam. xix, 11 ff., where David really was 
“surrounded by the wiles of Saul.” 


.. Rev. W. T. Pilter argues, in the last num- 
ber of Quarterly Statements, in favor of Kefr 
Kenna for the Cana of Galilee from the fact 
that it lies on one of the two ordinary routes 
from Nazareth, where our Lord “ was brought 
up” to Capernaum, where he ‘took up his 
abode.” Thus it is on the road to the Mount of 
Beatitudes as well. It would not be unnatural 
for Philip of Bethsaida to have a friend dwelling 
at Kefr Kenna, while Capernaum might be a 
common meeting-place for the disciples, and 
would at their time be “ the city” in relation to 
Bethsaida and Kefr Kenna, but not to Khir- 
bet Qana. This receives confirmation from other 
New Testament references to Cana of Gahilee, 
as, for example, from the fact that when our 
Lord, leaving Judea, was welcomed into Galilee, 
he abode again at Cana, and the centurion of 
Capernaum, hearing that he had come, went to 
Jesus, probably expecting to find him at his own 
city, Nazareth ; but while on his way thither he 
found him at Kefr Kenna, through which he 
would naturally pass on his route to Nazareth. 
So far as appears from present indications and 
the character of the country, there never was 
any thoroughfare passing through Khirbet QanA, 
to which a by-road led indeed, but ended there. 
Kefr Kenna has always lain on a much traveled 
highway, in proximity to a Roman road, and so 
was well adapted to be a missionary center for 
the Great Teacher. 


-.-In March last Mr. J. T. Wood resumed 
excavations upon the site of the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The freehold. of the site of the 
temple had been purchased by. the trustees of 
the British Museum; yet this did not prevent 
the usual] interference and presently the pro- 
hibition to work on the part of the Governor of 
Smyrna. By promptly repairing to Constanti- 
nople Mr. Wood at length obtained a revocation 
of this order, together with a fresh permit to 
proceed. But meantime the Spring had passed, 
and Summer, with its excessive heats, in which 
no one could work, had set in. Yet Mr. Wood 
had proceeded far enough to feel the stones he 
‘was secking to recover through the water and 
mud. Several minor inscriptions and fragments 
of sculpture, too, were secured, the latter derived 
from the pediment at the east end of the temple, 
the chief of which is the leg of a male figure in 
high relief and somewhat larger than life. It is 
proposed now, 1n the Autumn, to carry the ex- 


under water during early Summer, but also to 
the outer face of the colonnade which surrounded 
the temple, the result of which will undoubtedly 
be the unearthing both of many begutiful 
sculptures and of inscriptions possessing 
historica! value, 


.. Among the exceedingly valuable sunbeams 
which Professor Friedrich Delitasch is throwing 
on some of the darker points in Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy, is one throwing light on the origin and 
signification of the word Sma, nahal, This is 

-# term common te both Hebrew and Aramaic dia- 
lects, with the general meaning of ‘‘ valley.” It 
ig usually ascribed to a supposed verbal root 
In3, which is said to be related to 44n, “to 
hollow out,” by pure conjecturc. But now it 
appears that Assyrian nahlu-or nahulla likewise 
means # “valley” or * ravine” or “ brook,” and 
is derived from @ similar verbal root nahalu, sig- 
nifying ‘to compress” or “to confine,” which 
never became obsolete as in the Hebrew. The 
true sense, therefore, of the Hebrew term is thus 
revealed to be not an excavation but a space con- 
fined between two hills or mountains. It was 
only a later usage which applied the term to the 
brook flowing in the bed of the valley. 


-...In the latest commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, its author, Dr. C. H. Hamilton 
Wright, considers Koheleth as ‘‘the last of the 
Hebrew prophets,” who wrote between 444 and 
$28 B. C.. His conclusion respecting the work 
is that whilst ‘‘ sharing in the restlessness of the 
age,” and ‘expressing inthe boldest ternia his 
feeling of the vanity of life,” its writer shows that 
it is man’s duty to enjoy the gifte of God, to 
fear God and. keep his; commaydments, and to 
believe in a judgment to come, whem all present 
inequalities will be rectified: Dr. Wright isa 
,competent scholar; and his view seems toxbe 
a return . to sober, impartial sense regarding 
this book, in contradistinction with the wild 
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the comtiittes of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 





Will be published iti Oe toler, tinfforn with “Tent } 
t Work,” but in one ¥olume orily instead of'two.» « 


ploration not only to the recovery of the stones. 


theories of Luther, Graetz, Giyen, Renan, and ‘fy 
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- Bedonnatieine ° 

Ivan Tourcurner?, the Russian novelist; died 
at Bongival; France, ort Moriday of last: “Wilele 
after a long iiness!’ He Was born fii’ 1618, eid} 
from his earliest youth showed a decided taste?’ 


poems, attracted some attention’ ; but his literiy" 1’ 
reputation was not established until the ‘appear-' 
ance in 1852 of “ Zapiski Okhotuikd,” (Notes of 2 
Sportsman) his’ first’ considerable prose’ ‘work. 
This was followed by a seriés of ‘brilliant ‘novels 


that raised him to the position of the ‘greitest | 


Russian novelist. Tourgueneff was all bis life the 
enemy of despotism; ‘and though thorouglily 
Russian in all his feelings and ‘sympathies, he 
cherished a passionate longing for improvement 
and reform, which caused him ‘to ‘be banished as 
a rebel in his youth ‘and slandered asa Nihilist 
in hisold age. He is described as'’a man who 
could not have passed unnoticed in any company. 
His massive features, furrowed like the sides of 
an extinct volcano, bore the unmistakable im- 
press of his greatness ; but the brand of the sor- 
rows without which true greatness is seldom won 
was equally legible there. His face was that of a 
strong man who had suffered deeply’; and whose 
sufferings had been all the more intense because 
he was strong. 


....A somewhat singular story about a younger 
son of the Duke of Argyll is going the rounds, 
It seems he wished to marry an untitled lady, 
and not unnaturally asked his father’s consent 
to that step. The Duke replied that personally 
he had no objection to the match; but, In view 
of the fact that his eldest son’ had espoused ‘a 
daughter of the Queen, he thought it right ‘to 
take Her Majesty's pleasure on the subject before 
expressing his formal approval. Her Majesty, 
thus‘appealed to, observed that since the death 
of the Prince Consort she had been in the habit 
of consulting the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on all 
family affairs. The matter was therefore re- 
ferred to Duke Ernest, who replied that since 
the unification of Germany he had ‘made it a rule 
to ask for the Emperor's opinion on all im- 
portant questions. The case now came before 
the Kaiser, who decided that, as a constitutional 
sovereign, he was bound to ascertain the views 
of his Prime Minister. Happily for, the, now 
anxious pair of lovers, the Iron Chancellor had 
no wish to consult anybody, and decided that 
the marriage might take place. 


..The Comtesse de Chambord was ever a 
faithful wife'to the late ‘‘ Henry the Fifth.” The 
latter wooed and wedded her long years ago 
strictly acovrding te Royal rules; he courted by 
dispateh and married by proxy. The. negotia- 
tions were catried on with profound secrecy. 
When the older people, the relatives, the chancel- 
lors and the chamberlains, had settled. matters, 
the young lady was asked her opinion, and she 
gave it in becoming form, ina document which 
was a model of the correspondence of princely 
courtship: ‘‘I consent to unite my lot to that of 
the Comte de Chambord; for I feelsure this 
union will make me happy. Firmly resolved to 
devote my whole life to Comte de Chambord, I 
shall love France as he loves her; and all my 
prayers and all my vows will be for our common 
country.” 

....A French interviewer, who songht out 
Arabi Bey in Ceylon, found him apparently 
contented and hopeful for the future of Egypt. 
He is studying English, and he says; ‘My most 
ardent wish is to obtain of the British Govern- 
ment the authorization to go to London to lay 
at Queen Victoria's fest the assurance of my 
devotion.” Now that he knows the English he 
likes them, and declares that God has made 
them the rulers of Egypt for Egypt's. best: good. 
Arabi sends frequent letters to hislegal defender, 
Mr, Broadley, which are said to be models of 
elegant Arabic writing and to contain sentiments 
both moderate and dignified. Hig last letter was 
signed both in Arabic and English characters, 


..-Mr. Charles Russell, Q. C., who is of Lord 
Coleridge's party, may fairly be calfed the leader 
of the common law bar of. Englend. Ten years 
ago he-wae an unknown man-—unknown to, the 
general public, if not. te his profession. Five. 
years ago he was spoken.of ag a man who was 


making his way to the front; To-day he is one | 


of the few English lawyers eminent,alike in the 
conduct of a cause before a jury and in argu- 

ments before the Court of Appéal. Mr. Russell 
hasta seatin Parliament and is known as hold’ 
-ing very advanced opinions on the Irish’ land 
qnestion. He is not a Home Ruler, nor’ in any 
way connected with the Parnellite confederacy. ” 


... Signora L. Poet, who took # diploma in 
law at the University of Tutin, » Hie been’ 
lally Hdmitted to pradtive at the bar of that 
“town, and is dignified “by the ‘title of ““ tivoca~” 
tessa/’ The privilege-wes not-.conceded. until 
ithe Committee of the Order of Advocates, hed, 


‘held a meeting, at which the propriety,..of ,perr:4, 
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marae 
jsuivonnit, "— W.,~accepts call to Malone, 


) 
¥. 


i oe ‘B., died recently in ‘Wenonah, N. ny 


for literature. His first production, ‘ Volutne Of 


caja Rc Siase ta labors at Fork# of 

GARNATAN, ong removes’ trom Chrieman to 
Plainfieldy DL. 

CRANDALL,” ‘T. [., accepts. cal: to Bancroth 


Meee Chester Cross Roads, 0., resigns. 
GILES,.G. W., Jay, N. ¥., resigns. 

GRAY, Szgwanz, accepta call to Aledo, Il. 
GRHAR, 8, J., ord, in Friendly. Grove, Ill. 

a ay rig died recently in Chillicothe, 


HOxT, Epwix P., East Washington, Mass., re- 

igns. 

HIGRTEORN, J. A. J., called to Jarvisville, 
« Va. 


BANDLE, James, accepts cali to Ostrander, 0. 

BEAD, O.-B., cailed to Champaign, DL. 

RICHA Samvurn, died recently in Provi- 
dence, R. L., aged 71. 

SILOOX, L, J., ord. in Morria, N. J, 

SGI. “HL, has become pastor at Pownal, 


SLOOUM, W. F., ord. in Wooster, 0. 
THOMAS, W. R., accepts call to Springfield, 0. 
hme J, R., Twinsbury, accepta call to 


, VEE, Tana, necepl call to Frenchtown, 
WATSON, W. J., acéepte call to Monmouth, Ml. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDBEWS, Gronaz W., , Mass., resigns. 
W. D. be 
*ThRdeetie kick Rte caf 


AYER, Bowm L., ord. at Pentwater, Mich.” 
J. W., Rock" 


COOPER, Huyzr, Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 
resigns. 

DA PORT, W,.H..(Meth.), called, to East 
VEN ( ) 


bare: Txomas, Harwinton, Ct., resigns, 
aout Oh 0., South tetra gh scone call 
ptt J. 8, Ce etl pretcje rete accepts 
call to ndeipie uy. nin, 
GREENE, Danret, Machias, Me., resigns. 


HOLBROOK, Cuantes W., ord. ‘es foreign mils 
sionary, at Rockland, Mase. 


HOLMAN, Epwarp C., Yale 
call to Third rd Chureb, 
HUSTED, Jonn T., Ovid, Mich,, ® 
ON, Rozert W,, Appleton, Minn., called 
Elliott, Ia, toleton, , 


KNIGHT, P. 8., Salem, Oregon, resigtis. 


LAWREN Bow kit Ai, D.D.,; Marbleh 
Maen caging recently. — a 


oe Cuanies 8., Friendship, N. Y., re- 
ity Hunasat Hockanum. oe, ealias to 
Green Street Church, San ~ cisco, Cal, 


et abn tM pan me D.D., died recently in New 
vondon, Conn., aged 76 


Guonos H. invited to become settled 
pastor at Sentashy, 0. 
Long Eaton, Eng., 


STAPLETON 
‘called to Maple la Hapide, Mich, 


aT. P., Humboldt, In., called to Osceola 
ora elon? Neb. > te 


/ STEBBINS, Hensest W., ord, in Athol, Maas. 


WALL, Antion A., Bristol, Eng. accepta call to 
home missionary work at Sault de Bt. Marie, 


WHITBY, Hewny, ord, in Shamokin, Penn, 


WILD, Enwanp P,, Newport, Vt,, accepts call to 
Bt. Joseph, Mich. i ore mm 


yep oy Mish. C., Lacy, accepts call to West 


WRIGLEY, | Franocrs, Fremont Center, Mich., 
‘ accepts ¢all to Brodhead, Win. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BONAR, J. B,, New Milford, N. Y., resigns. 

‘BURLISON, - H., accepts call to Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

sas” J: HL, closes his labors in Gloversville, 


46.8 Joms G., Clinton, :Mo., resigns. 
: GREEN, N. C., accepts call to Waynesville, Tl, 
eae Bhat aies to Mount. Pleasant, 


enp, 
— James, Central ch.; Buffalo, N, Y., re- 
8. 

RIGGS, Ornvs ©., D.D., died August 29th, a4 
‘Beaver Falls, Penn. : 
WILSON, C.D., Atglen, Penn., called to Church- 
‘why. fom, died recently at Brockwayville, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


t BIELBY, C. F. A., St, Mary's, Buffalo, N, Y., re- 
PORMEEL, G. W., adcepts all to Milwaukee, 


accepts 


ELIOT, Joun Hi, B.D., called to Washing: 

|. ton, Da. 

f ORIEYITH, ©. G., bego csistant miniter in 

| HAYWOOD, Rucxaie, assistant miniy- 
‘ter'im Bp ashington, D. 0. 








cepts cay 
a, “ 
J rig 
— \— 
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Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 234. 


THE CHILD SAMUEL.—I Samvuen, m1, 1—19. 








Nores.—‘ The child Samuel ministered.” —Per- 
formed such services as he could, waiting upon 
Eli. It was one of his duties (v. 15) to open 
the doors of the building in which was the tab- 
ernacle. He could properly do this as a Levite. 





———* Precious.”—Rather, rare. There had 
not been a regular succession of prophets 
during the time of the judges. ** No open 


vision.” —No revelations of any sort from God. 

“« At that time,”—In those days.“ Ere 
the lamp of God,” etc,—This verse is not well 
translated, It should be : “‘ And the lamp of God 
had not yet been extinguished ; and Samuel was 
lying in the temple of God, where was the ark 
of God.” The lamp is the golden candlestick 
described in Exodus xxv, 31—39. The language 
does not necessarily mean that Samuel was sleep- 
ing in the same room with the ark, which was in 
the Holy of Holies, but that Samuel was sleep- 
ing in the temple, and that the ark was at this 
time in the Temple at Shiloh.‘ The lem- 
ple.”"—Not the tabernacle. Though the temple 
of David was not yet built, yet the tabernacle 
may have been surrounded with a permanent 
building of some sort, called the temple.——— 
“ Samuel did not yet know the Lord.”—Ex- 
plained in the next clause, He did not know 
how to distinguish God's call from man’s, 
‘Samuel answered, Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.”" —We are not to understand that Sumuel 
carelessly omitted the word “Lord,” or ‘‘Je- 
hovah,” which Eli had bidden him use in his 
reply, but rather that the narrative is not told 
with verbal exactness..———* Zar's shall tingle.” 
—Rather shall ring, just as they do after a sud- 
den blow. It was a proverbial expression, ex- 
pressing a sudden amazement and horror, 
** All the things which I have spoken,”—See pre- 
vious chapter, ves. 2—7—36, These predictions 
against Eli were fulfilled in the sudden death of 
his two sons and his own death (see next chap- 
ter) and the deposition of his descendant, 
Abiathar, from the priesthood by Solomon (I 
Kings ii, 27).———-" Opened the doors,.”—Thia 
temple then had doors, while the tabernacle had 
none except extrances, for which a different 








word is used in the Hebrew.—-——‘* God do 80 
to thee.” ~God thee severely.—-——"* Sam- 
uel grew.” —To man’s estate. - * None of his 


words fail to the ground.”—Fail of fulfillment. 


Instruction.—A child can minister to the 
Lord best by ministering to his parents, as Sam- 
uel did before Eli. Samuel did what service he 
could in the sanctuary, opened the doors, waited 
on Eli and went to school. That was all his 
duty. 

The Lord calla every child now as really as 
he calied Samuel; and each child should answer 
as quickly and obediently as Samuel did. Listen 
to God's voice. Itis the voice of duty, the voice 
of conscience, the voice of teacher or parent, 

Samuel could not tell Gods voice from Eli's, 
Neither can we. Itis not important that we 
should. God says: ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother”; and so when we obey their call we 
obey God's call. 

Samuel was not slow about getting up when he 
was called. That was a merit of his which many 
children do not have now. Obey immediately, 
and don’t wait. That is honoring one’s parents, 

Samuel was not angry or impatient when he 
was called three times, and each time apparently 
was deceived. He kept his temper. Many boys 
would not do that now; but then they won't 
make prophets. 

It was sweet in Eli to help the boy in his com- 
munion with God. However weak he was in re- 
lation to his sons, it was weakness not wicked- 
ness, He had a true heart. 

It was a beautiful trait in the old Eli that he 
was willing to see the young people come for- 
ward and take his place without the least jeal- 
ousy. The aid of the younger should be wel- 
comed, not resented. 

Weakness has to suffer as well as wickedness, 
It was right that Eli should perish with his sons. 
Now wicked sons make their parents suffer as 
well as themselves, 

Eliought to have restrained his sons. He did 
not begin early enough, or he might have done 
it. And when they had grown up he ought to 
have restrained them! + force, using his author- 
ity as priestand judge. It was pure weakness, 
criminal weakness on |.is part. 

It was a hard task for Samuel to tell Eli 
the Lord’s message. It often is. But the Lord’s 
messenger must bear that cross. He must be 
faithful or must bear the penalty. 

The great test of Eli’s submission came when 
he heard Samuel's worls. Yet he was not 
rebelhwus, even when the message was so ter- 
rible & one. Let us try to be submissive in the 
worst rials, 


A child who is trying to do right, studying and 
working as Samuel did, ministering before the 
Lord, is on the sure road to success. The Lord 
willlet ‘‘ none of his words fall to the ground.” 





School und College. 


On the second of September, at high mass, 
the Rev. Father Hennessy announced in the 
Catholic Church at Atlanta, Ga., that on the 
morrow male children of Catholic parents should 
attend a school in the basement of the church, 
taught by the sisters, and that those who con- 
tinued to send their children to the public school 
should be deprived of the sacraments. In this 
schoo], he said, they would be saved from the 
demoralizing influences of the public schools. 
“Know, therefore,” said he, ‘‘ that all who shall 
send their children to other schools shall be for- 
bidden the rites of the Church while living and 
deprived of Christian burial when dead,” The 
next morning fifty pupils, hitherto attending 
the public schools, reported at the sisters’ school. 
There are about two hundred such scholars 
all together and it was expected that by the end 
of last week all would have taken desks in the 
parochial schools, Last year Bishop Gross 
issued an order that all girls should leave the 
public schools in Atlanta, and it was obeyed by 
all except one family. It is intended to made 
the breach more complete now, and to insist 
upon a division of the school fund, which they 
hope to gain by judicious combinations in local 
elections. 


...-During the past Summer the buildings of 
the Johns Hopkins University have undergone 
many needed repairs. President Gilman has 
been spending the Summer in Europe, visiting 
and studying places of learning in England and 
on the Continent, with his eye open for any im- 
provement which may be advantageously intro- 
duced in the Hopkins foundation. The excel- 
lence of the work done during the past year has 
been generally recognized, and the program 
laid out for the coming session will be watched 
with interest, while the results will be received 
with the consideration to which they are untitled. 
Nature, an English scientific weekly journal, 
in a very favorable note, congratulates the 
University on the progress it has made and the 
position it has attained. It holds up the Johns 
Hopkins asa model for the old univerzities of 
England to study in the pursuit of original re- 
search, 


...»The Alumni oration of Professor G, R. 
Crooks at the Centennial Commencement of 
Dickinson College has peen printed. It is a very 
interesting history, ably and graphically told, 
that Dr. Crooks gives of the college. Though 
a Methocist institution it was intended to be a 
Presbyterian one, and it is @ year older than the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which was organized 
on Christmas, 1784. Itis an interesting fact that 
the college passed into Methodist control just 
fifty years ago. 


...-An educational convention will be held at 
Louisville, Ky., on September 19th, the object of 
Which is to consider the question of popular ed- 
ucation in the South: how best to promote ite 
interesta, and from w hat source the needed funds 
may be derived with which to advance its stan- 
dard te the requirements of the times. It is 
said that the prevailing senliment of the con- 
vention wil be in favor of federal aid to educa- 
tion, 


...»The Jews of Vienna have an industrial 
school, in which children of their race are taught 
the mechanical and artisan trades. It has al- 
ready turned out 1,500 skilled mechanics. Last 
year the school had over 250 pupils, of whom 40 
were learning to be carpenters or cabinetmakers, 
65 blacksmiths, 60 shoemakers, 25 turners of 
wood and metal, and 40 whitesmiths. Others 
were being trained as wheelrights and designers. 


...-A resolution has been adopted by the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris, by which it is agreed to 
grant $7,000 for the purpose of sending a certain 
number of the pupils at each of the colleges on 
a foreign tour during vacation time. A deputa- 
tion of teachers is also to be sent to study Swiss 
methods of instruction, as these are illustrated 
in the Zurich Exhibition. 


...-Mr. De Pauw, of Indiana, agreed to endow 
Asbury University with $1,000,000, if $150,000 
could be raised from other sources by the first 
of August. The trustees had only obtained 
$87,171, and Mr. De Pauw therefore extended 
the time to October 4th. 


....-The University of Michigan has con- 
ferred the degree of Ph.D. upon Professor A. 
E. Dolbear, of Tuft’s College, who shares with 
Bell, Gray, and others, the honors of telephone 
inventions. 


....The widow of Senator Chandler has given 
$1,000 to establish a scholarship in the Chicago 
Woman’s Medical College for the benefit of 
women who intend to become missionaries, 


....Paris maintains evening schools of art 
and of commercial education, and about 4,000 
pupils attend. 


«+». Williams College has received a bequest 
of fifty thousand dollars from Edward Clark, of 
New York. 


-.--& new scientific building is soon to be 
erected at Dickinson Collage, Carlisle, Pa. 


Pebbles. 





Langtry act. 


.... It is said that down at Atlantic City they 
mistook the footprints of a Chicago belle for a 
lawn-tennis court. 


...-That “pirate ship with a black flag,” that 
startled Beach Haven, was probably only the 
private yacht of the sea serpent. 


....A school-boy remarks that when his 
teacher undertakes to ‘show him what is what” 
he only finds out which is switch. 


...-A Summer resorter has discovered that 
landlords at the mountains ask steep prices for 
board, because the land is so very high up there. 


....When Fogg was asked regarding the latest 
additions to the English language, he said he 
would ask his wife. She always had the last 
word, 


.-.-Postal cards will not be made any longer 
after the 20th inst. It is proper to state, how- 
ever, that they will continue to be made the 
agmme length as at present. 


-«-It is claimed that Shakespeare never re- 
peats; and yet when Hamlet is asked the ques- 
tion: ‘What do you read, my lord?” he re- 
plies: ‘* Words, words, words.” 


...-Farmers’ clubs are suggested as very good 
things for protection against patent gate and 


five feet long and made of stout hickory. 


... Sydney Smith said to his vestry, in refer- 
ence to a block pavement proposed to be built 
around St. Paul's, ‘‘All you have to do, gentle- 
men, is to put your heads together, and the 
thing is done,” 


...-Epitaph of an Arizona man who loved his 
neighbors’ horses not wisely but too well, 
and who was also bad in other ways: ‘He was 
pretty mean in some respects ; but then he was 
meaner in others,” 


..»-A young lady, on leaving a concert recent- 
ly, expressed her delight with the excellent mu- 
sic, and said she was particularly pleased with 
‘tthat piece from the Twelfth Massachusetts,” 
meaning Mozart's ‘‘ Twelfth Mass.” 


....A Muskegon barber’s sign reads : 


Stranger stop, thy beard forego; 
Nor idly pass along. , 

Man wants but little hair below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

...-Dibdin had a horse which he called 
“Graphy.” ‘'Very odd name,” said a friend. 
‘Not at all,” responded Tom, ‘When I bought 
him it was Buy-o-Graphy; whenI mount him 
it’s Top-o-Graphy; and when I want him to go 
it’s Gee-ho-Graphy.” 


....The coal-man’s cart broke down as he was 
going to weigh thecoal. ‘‘ You needn’t fuss to 
weigh that coal,” said the man who had pur- 
chased it. ‘‘If it’s heavy enough to break down 
the cart it weighs more than any ton of coal I 
ever got before. I’m satisfied.” 


....-A young village girl has obtained the 
prize for modesty, “So, my child,” said a 
Parisian lady to her, ‘“‘you are the most modest 
young lady here?” “‘Oh, for that, madame, I can 
pride myself. And I may add if I have not had 
the other prizes itis by pure injustice !” 


...-Emperor William is said to have a very ex- 
tensive wardrobe, some of the articles having 
been in his possession and use twenty-five years, 
The Emperor's wife is very different from other 
women, or else plaater-of-Paris image venders 
never call with busts of Napoleon and Bismarck, 
which they offer to exchange for second-hand 
clothing. 


....A friend who dabbles in stocks walked 
into a well-known banking house the other day, 
and created considerable excitement by remark- 
ing :—‘‘I got a pretty good thing last Winter. It 
was 34 then, and to-day it stands at 95.” ‘ Well, 
I should say so!” exclaimed the senior partner. 
“But what was it?” “It was a thermometer,” 
replied the speculator. 


...» The Ins and Outs of Canoeing.— Heiress (as 
they swam toward the shore): ‘Oh! dear. To 
think of my —— beautiful banjo being lost! I 
could al—most cry.” Mr. Archibald Turner: 
“Yes. But we've got the canoe, and that’s worth 
a good deal more just at present. There’s an- 
oth—er great advantage the canoe has over the 
banjo ; the less you know about it the—the more 

‘you can get outof it.” 


..--A Tombs lawyer has been endeavoring all 
the week té get his client out of duranee vile. 
Saturday he walked into the Tombs and sent for 
his client. His face was as smiling as the his- 
torical basket of chips. ‘It’s all right!” said 
the lawyer, grasping his client’s hand. “Yes?” 
ejaculated the client, brightening up. “ Yes, 
everything’s fixed.” ‘‘How?” “I can get you 
out on a habeas corpus.” And then the client’s 


rapeaenatieest oxo plied ++ Con's be done. 
Ww to tryit...My cell's on the third 
tier and the thing might break.” 





...-A Jersey waste—paying money to see Mrs. 


lightning rodswindlers. They should be about 





Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
wtll be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM.* 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 











JEVONS was a man whose ideas ‘vere 
often original and sometimes of great per- 
manent value; yet for some reason his 
work never did these ideas justice. We 
may reverse a proverb and say of him that 
he knew better than he builded. Not that 
his work was ever really bad; he was not 
the man to write unless he had something 
worth saying; but in some strange way 
he was led to mask his real strength so 
that his readers were apt to judge him by 
the more trivial parts of what he said. 
Thus in his greatest work, his ‘‘ Theory of 
Political Economy,” the fundamental ideas 
are really different from those of his pre- 
decessors; different in an important and 
far-reaching way; but three-quarters of 
those who lvok into the book believe that 
it is nothing more than an ingenious play- 
ing with mathematical symbols. His ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Science” so distracts the reader with 
logical machine work and transmutations 
of Boole as often to make him overlook the 
true power of other chapters. In his phil- 
osophical criticisms he so mingles what 
is incisive with what is merely captious 
that we are suspicious of the whole. 

In his more popular work, now before us, 
there is the same combination of force in 
ideas and weakness in presentation. He 
has seen and thought for himself, strongly 
and well; but he lacks the divine afflatus 
which should give what he says the touch 
of inspiration. He does not aspire to be a 
prophet, but only an attorney-general. Or, 
to change the metaphor, his masks are well 
chosen, his guns are well aimed, but he 
economizes on the powder. When Mill 
spoke, whether his conclusions were bold 
or guarded, he felt that he had all creation 
behind his back; and his readers knew that 
he felt so, whether they agreed with him or 
not. In reading Jevons we have all the 
time a consciousness that the utterances are 
presented as views of one man, spécially 
well informed perhaps, but still liable to 
error. And thus his arguments lack 
massiveness. He draws his facts from a 
great variety of lines of study, and uses 
them with evident fairness; and yet some- 
how you are not impressed with the belief 
that he has brought out all that there is to 
be said, or that his conclusions are more 
than tentative. 

This distrust is enhanced by the form in 
which Jevons’s arguments are arranged. 
He does rot first mass the facts that tell on 
one side, then those that tell on the other, 
and finally, as far as he may, pass judgment 
on the comparative force of the two sides. 
He takes up each consideration as it arises, 
weighs it carefully and sets it aside as dis- 
posed of. To a man thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, who has in his own mind 
the framework into which each fact at once 
can be made to fit, this method has its ad- 
vartages. But the average reader, even 
of a book like this, is not thoroughly 
familiar with these subjects. The constant 
shifting of ground, the departure from the 
form of close-reasoned argument, some- 
times makes it impossible for the reader to 
seize upon the bearing of what is written, 
while at other times it produces the im- 
pression of vacillation. He commits the 
fault, so common in German works of this 
kind, of trying to deliver a judicial opinion 
to be appreciated by parties who have not 
yet heard and distinguished the separate 
arguments. 

Still another defect in Jevons’s work is 
the habit of looking too much at what 
ought to be, and too little at what must be. 
This, too, is a habit much commoner among 
German writers on these subjects than 
an.ong English or Americans. To call 
Jevons a sentimentalist would be grossly 
unfair, because his idea of what ought to 
be is usually chosen upon broad and wise 
views of public policy. But the mere habit 
of looking too much at ideals, however 
wisely conceived, interferes with the prac- 
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tical force of a man’s thoughts. He thinks 
too much of ends, too little of means. In 
the problems with which the statesman or 
adrinistrator has to deal the primary ques~- 
tion is not usually ‘“‘What had better be 
done?” but ‘What can bedone?” Both are 
important, but thesecond is closer at hand; 
it presents more perplexities, but it also 
offers surer ground. The man who deals 
with the first question is too apt to lose 
sight of the practical difficulties which may 
make all his good advice unavailable. It 
was perhaps Mill’s strongest point that, in 
discussing either one of these questions, he 
kept a firm hold upon the results of the 
other. It is a weak point with Jevons that 
he often fails todo so. In comparing one 
essay with another, it may almost be said 
that his success in this one respect is the 
measure of the effectiveness of his work. 
In one article he has done thoroughly well, 
and even brilliantly in this respect. This 
is the essay entitled ‘‘ Cram,” the only one 
on an educational instead of a social ques- 
tion. With the special points there brought 
forward we shall deal later. The article, as 
a whole, by keeping what we must do face 
to face with what we would like to do, 
gives the impression of strength, which we 
miss in some others. 


His ordinary habit of mind and method 
of arguing are both well illustrated in one 
of the papers in the latter part of the book, 
on ‘Experimental Legislation and the 
Drink Traffic,” originally published in the 
Contemporary Review three years ago. In 
spite of the last part of the title, he is mainly 
occupied with an argument in favor of ex- 
perimental legislation as a general policy. 
He would adopt as his motto ‘Prove all 
things; hola fast that which is good.” He 
contends strenuously that the methods of 
experiment used in the physical sciences are 
largely available in the social sciences as 
well. ‘I maintain,” he says, ‘‘ that, if our 
legislators are to act rationally, they will, 
as far as possible, imitate the agricultural 
chemist "—#. ¢., in trying new methods in a 
few spots only, to be able to observe their 
effect side by side with the old. He urges 
that thisis the way in which important 
social changes have grown up; he cites the 
development of the railway system, of the 
British volunteer system, of popular 
amusements. He sums up the past experi. 
ence of England with liquor laws; and 
from the many mistakes and few successes, 
argues the advantage of a policy of experi- 
ment, enacting new laws only for applica- 
tion on a small scale to see how they work, 
and applying them more generally if they 
are successful. This he would apply 
primarily to the subject of liquor laws; but 
he suggests many other fields where it should 
in his opinion be employed. 

lf such plans can be carried out they are 
excellent; and we have a few instances, 
like the state regulation of the liquor traffic 
in Sweden, under the so-called Gottenburg 
plan, where a successful experiment has 
developed a successful public policy. But 
the fact that we have to go to Sweden for 
our important instance proves that the 
method has not been generally applied, and 
at least furnishes the presumption that 
there are great difficulties in applying it. 
Jevons takes no account of these difficulties ; 
but his more thoughtful readers will. Such 
experiments are hard to interpret, danger- 
ous to try, and generally unfruitful. They 
are hard to interpret, because sueh a varie- 
ty of conditions enter into our social life 
that it is usually quite impossible tc follow 
the thread of effects produced by the change 
in one of these conditions. They are danger- 
ous to try, because a government which 
proceeds on this principle is always charged 
with vacillation to such an extent as to lose 
popular confidence. It may be that this is 
unfair to the government; but in the 
changes of political life any government 
must bea strong one to accomplish any 
advance at all, and cannot enter upon a 
course of action by which its own strength 
will be undermined before that action is 
completed. And, finally, such experiments 
are likely to be unfruitful. Any change, the 
moment it goes into effect, injures certain 
persons, more or less numerous and in- 
fluential. It brings out a vigorous interest 
in opposition to it. Such opposition can be 
overcome in two ways; either by a strong 
public sentiment in favor of the change in 
advance, whieh is powerful enough to bear 





down such opposition, or by the fact that 
the measure in its operation creates a public 
interest in its favor stronger than that which 
is called out against it. Now attempts at ex- 
perimental legislation fritter away the force 
of public sentiment and are hardly strong 
enough to create new public interests. It is 
hardly too much to say that these difficul- 
ties limit the field for legislative experiment 
to those cases where all parties are agreed 
as to the end in view and only differ as to 
the means of attaining it with least friction. 
The argument from natural science is only an 
analogy, and an imperfect one at that. The 
chemist can fearlessly make experiments, 
because he controls the forces whicirhe sets 
in motion and keeps their results clear; the 
politician cannot make experiments in the 
same way, because the forces with which he 
deals are sufficiently independent to entangle 
the results and overwhelm the operator. 


We have singled out this essay for special 
n»tice because it enables us to express once 
for all criticisms to which the greater part 
of the book is open. Of the whole work 
we can give but a brief synopsis. The 
first three papers deal with means of pop- 
ular enjoyment and improvement—con- 
certs, libraries, and museums. The third 
of these is ut once the best and most prac- 
tical. Then follows an article on ‘‘Cram,” 
of which more is to be said presently. The 
next series of papers is on Trades Unions 
and kindred subjects—matters of such 
present interest and importance that we 
regret to pass over this part of the book so 
lightly. But it is in his facts rather than his 
proposals that the author shows his chief 
strength; and any abstract of what he 
says would be of little use unless carried 
quite into detail. The third quarter of the 
book is occupied with miscellaneous 
articles and addresses, of which the most 
popular and not the least able is a paper on 
cruelty to animals, which appeared some 
years ago in the Fortnightly Review. It 
was suggested by the agitation against 
vivisection. itis his object to show how 
purely conventional, how largely a matter 
of habit, are our ideas on what constitutes 
cruelty to animals; and .1e makes his points 
with great force. The book concludes with 
a series of papers on the functions of the 
post-office, especially in connection with 
the purchase of the telegraphs, which took 
place in England some fourteen years ago. 
These papers have special present interest 
for us, in view of the agitation which we 
are soon likely tosee in America in favor of 
government telegraphy. Before the adop- 
tion of the system, Jevons favored the pur- 
chase; afterward he was disappointed in 
the financial results. It will not do to 
make too much of what he says under this 
head. Some things which were true when 
he wrote them (1875) are not true now; and 
even if they were, they would prove little 
for us, because the financial principles of 
English post-office management are so 
different from our own. They regard 
the post-office primarily as a source 
of government revenue; we regard it 
asa matter of public service, to be main- 
tained even at a slight deficit; so that what 
is financially unsatisfactory to them might 
be satisfactory to us. But there is a prin- 
ciple underlying a great deal of what he 
says, which applies still more strungly to 
America than to England; a principle con- 
cerning the proper limits of government 
management, which we cannot too firmly 
keep in mind. Among the conditions 
necessary to. render a branch of service 
suitable for government to undertake, he 
states as the list that it should be one 
‘* where there is but little capital expendi- 
ture, so that each year’s revenue and ex- 
pense account shall represent with sufficient 
accuracy the real commercial conditions of 
the department.” Over and over again 
does experience teach the truth of this. 
People will scratinize the relation of current 
income and expenditure; but how com- 
pletely they lose their heads on a capital 
account is sadly shown by the appropria- 
tions of almost every assembly, from Con- 
gress to a town meeting. The post-office 
obviously fulfills this condition. Railroads 
—if state railroads should ever be seriously 
considered in this country—obviously do 
not. Whether the telegraph does or does 
not is not so clear, and should be carefully 
considered in all discussions on the subject 
of its administration by the government. 





If it does not fulfill the condition, we should 
have reason to fear that its purchase by the 
government would subject us to permanent 
star-route frauds, by the side of which all 
post-office irregularities would sink into 
insignificance. 

With all that Jevons did as a student of 
social science, his every-day work in the 
best years of his life was that of a teacher; 
and the one essay where he writes as a 
teacher bears the stamp of this every-day 
familiarity. It is the work of a man who 
has acted as wellas speculated,and who 
knows whereof he speaks. It is the more 
valuable because his position in the educa- 
tional world was free from conservative 
influences; so that what he says must be 
ascribed to his experience rather than his 
prepossessions. He writes as a defender of 
the examination system. Popular dissat- 
isfaction with the system, he says, has 
seized upon the catchword ‘‘cram” as @ 
rallying cry. The metaphor involved in 
this word is in itself a begging of the ques- 
tion. But if we define cram as the course 
of study pursued with the object of passing 
an examination well, instead of with the 
object of preparation for the duties of 
after life, we shall find that such examiaa- 
tion-study can be pursued in two ways. 
Either the candidate is drilled in the appli- 
cation of those principles which he is likely 
to have to use in the examination, or he is 
taught a multitude of facts in reference to 
which questions may be asked. The 
former is good cram; the latter is bad cram 
When the public think of cram they mean 
bad cram. But an examiner who under- 
stands his business will so arrange his 
questions that good cram _ succeeds 
while bad cram fails. From the work- 
ings of the system Jevons concludes 
(1) That a well conducted examina- 
tion system encourages drill on methods 
instead of memorizing facts; (2) That 
the habits and methods of work which a 
student learns in preparing for an exam- 
ination are precisely those which he will 
most need to use in after life; (3) That 
success in an examination is generally 
a guide to the probability of success after- 
ward. 

Shortly before the ; ublication of this pauper 
Mr. Cross, the English Home Secretary, 
had said in the course of a public speech: 

“*Tt is quite necessary, in the matter of teach- 
ing, that whatever is taught must be taught well ; 
and nothing that is taught well can be taught in 
ahurry. It must be taught not simply for the 
examination, but it must sink into your minds 
and stay there for life.” 

This represents the common view of what 
education shouid do. Most persons would 
accept it as self-evident. But as Jevons 
points out it really embodies the principle 
of bad cram. It is based upon the idea that 
the student is to learn those particular facts 
which are likely to be of use to him in after 
life. Jevons thakes a strong point against 
this prevailing misconception; and no ab: 
stract of what he says can do justice to the 
way in which he brings forward illustration 
after illustration in support of his view. He 
feels that he is on strong ground; he writes 
as a practical teacher, meeting the views of 
men whose acquaintance with the subject 
is only speculative. It would carry us too 
far from our subject to show what bearing 
this has upon the discussion now actively 
going on concerning the essentials of col- 
lege education. But this essay deals directly 
with a fallacy that has puzzled writers on 
one side of this discussion, and misled those 
on the other side; and it ought to be care- 
fully read and carefully pondered by any 
one who would really understand the ques- 
tion at issue. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tue old and pathetic story of Peter Abelard 
and Heloise Fulbert has been treated with not a 
little depth and strength in The Priest and the 
Man, an anonymous novel. The picturesque 
description of mediwval Parisian life in the early 
chapters excites the reader’s commendation and 
raises expectations of a presentment of the tragic 
romance of the two historical lovers in which 
they have no reason to feel disappointment. We 
are especially disposed to praise the evident 
pains which the writer of The Priest and the 
Man has taken to consult widely and carefully 
the best sources of information on Abelard’s 
character and work in his Church and the details 
of that unhappy episode in his life which 
it seems almost flippant to term a love-affair. 
Many of these details must prove new and sur 








ng to the reader ; many of the lights reflected 
Heloise herself will reveal her more as the 
nan she actually was than the mere heroine 
of a dark-ages romance in real life. Both the 
hero and the heroine of the tale are depicted 
with an even and sustained skill and a truth 
which might almost afford the book a place in 
the reference-library. The ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere of the narrative naturally fails to give a 
relief from the central and mournful plot, and 
for such relief one is disposed to sigh. There 
is no effort at humor, and small opportunity for 
it, or a lapse into any less dignified vein of 
writing. Hence the novel will not be so apt to 
find favor with the average reader, even if he 
has a taste for fiction of a certain value, as with 
the student of abstruse character and the mind 
interested in observing and reobserving the 
recondite in the drama of historic humanity. 
(Boston : Cupples, Upham & Oo.) 

** All the world loves a lover,” and the story 
of Christine is unqualifiedly s lover’s book. In 
the original French of the author, Louis Enault, 
this little Swedish romance seemed to us exquis- 
ite, and Mrs, Pendleton’s translation is faithful 
and graceful. The sad ending of the story will 
jar upon many a reader's spirit. There is s 
physical resemblance between a certain eminent 
cantatrice and the heroine (who bears the same 
name) which can hardly be accidental. (New 
York : "Henry Holt & Oo.: Leisure Hour Series, 
No, 152.) 

The famous little horee-story of Colonel 
George E. Waring’s, Viz, has just been reprinted 
in an attractive pamphlet form. Few men have 
shown themselves in a literary way better able 
to understand and describe horse nature than 
Colonel Waring; and the alternate humor and 
pathos of the spirited little sketch will make 
many & magazine writer of the day envious. 
(Boston : James R, Osgood & Oo.) 

In the simple and entertaining pages of Up 
From the Oape, the anonymous author (whom 
we presume to be of the gentle sex) has given 
the reader a vivacious and natural picture of 
honest country life, dexterously contrasted with 
the artificiality of city ways and manners, Aunt 
Desire is quite a character ; and her sentiments, 
stated in homely Yankee phraseology, upon | 
theology, the fine arts, and matters and things 
in general, native or foreign to the breezy region 
where she lives, are well worth consideration. 
We take the light story to be somewhat an un- 
protentious plea for what the writer terms ‘‘a 
return to . . simple democratic principles 
of existence” on the part of American society. 
The return is needed badly. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, ) 

The Invisible Lodge, Richter’s paradoxical, 
heterogeneous, prolix and inimitably fascinating 
novel, appears in an English translation by Mr. 
Charles T. Brooks in a recent addition to the 
“Leisure Hour Series”—perhaps a not very 
well-considered addition toa series so named. 
To enter here upon the gossamer lightness of 
Richter’s wit and humor or any analysis of the 
spell which he never fails to cast upon the reader 
is needless. It is only lately, however, that a cheap 
reprint of ‘‘ Rasselas” is said to have called forth 
a severe criticism from a London reviewer, who 
expressed his hope that the author's next work 
would exhibit “more movement and greater 
flexibility of style.” (New York: Henry Holt & 
Oo, 

tas Miseries of Fo Hi ia a neat, brief 
satire upon the Civil Service of our country, 
translated from the French of Francesque Sarcy, 
by H. R. H. We have had nothing droller and 
better in along time. By those who may not thor- 
oughly appreciate the a'legorical edge of the 
sketch the story will be found diverting ; but the 
intelligent citizen who glances throngh it will 
blush as well as laugh, while he feels the truth 
of chapters like “Young Fo Hi Enters Upon Pub- 
lic Life,” or, ‘The Story of the Shabby Old 
Man” or *‘The Oath of Allegiance.” Mr. Sarocy 
has a just knowledge of the existing state of 
civil affairs in our country. He has selected 
what, alas,scems the only available way of attack- 
ing the problem just at present. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McOlurg & Co.) 

The Downward Path is the English transla- 
tion of one of Emile Gaboriau’s inferior and 
most hastily-written novels, La Degringolade, 
It is natural that almost all of the little literary 
vivacity and force of the story (which is laid at 
the time of the Napoleon Bonaparte coup d'éat 
of 1851) should not survive in the crucible of 
translation. It is complex, dull, and enormous- 
ly padded. The latter quality is not often so 
discernible in Gaboriau’s work. He possessed 
an unsurpassed genius for making the reader 
fancy that the story was being pushed 
with stirring rapidity through vast lets 
and hindrances, when, in reality, the atu- 
thor was doing all in bis power to retard « 
situation or climax fora particular number of 

The moral teaching of Gaboriau’s ex- 
iting works was vastly more sound than hun- 
reds of “ quieter” French and English novels. 
This indifferent book is no exception. (Boston: 
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Cwsar Aut Niit” bas me} with, an even beller | 
reception here than. sbroad. It interweaves an 
historical study of the reign of Alexander Il, of 
Russia, of considerable value for a work of 
fiction. Mr. Thomas Hardy's trifling and ridicu, 
lonaly improbable sketch, The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid is too digcreditable 4 per- 
formance of the author's to be worthy of such 
admirable iliustrations. Mrs, Oliphant’s latest 
book (how hard it ia to tell what Mra, Oliphant’s 
latest book ds) has the merit of accurate and at- 
tractive chafketer atudy ; but the long failure of 
Lucy Randolph to divine the fact of her hnsband’s 
relations with the Countess Forno--Popolo hay; 
ing. been disoreditable passes one’s belief and 
casts a tinge of absurdity over the whole of s 
very readable story, Mrs. Oliphant, in drawing 
Lucy a6 a very matter-of-fact and guileless 
woman certainly did not mean us to. take her for 
a fool, The Senior Songman, by the anthor of 
“St. Oleves” is a long and sober-paced 

much above the average, as might be expected. 
Its descriptions of British proyincial life and 
people have a sober charm and. sympathy, but 
condensation would bave vastly bettered the 
book. (New York: Harper & Bres.) 

Bescon 


Max. Avuévustus J. 0. Hass has’ extended hia 
Italiaw rambles southward, and to illustrate them 
hag browght otita new volume, éntitled Cities 
of Southern Italy and Sicily. (American edition : 
George Routledge & Sona, New York.) It hea 
the graceful conversational charm of the other 
volum@ by the same author, who goes everywhere 
with his easy, good-natured omniscience, his apt 
and abundant classic quotations and ready 
familiarity with Italian lifeand diterature, The 
merit of the hand-book is that it opéns. to 
travelers regions which are little visited and little 
known, and will make it possible for. them to 
enjoy themselves on comparatively new ground 
and see the savage scenery of the Abrngzi, Apulia 
and Magna Grecia before it has been ‘tamed by 
the civilization which, under the new govern- 
mont, ts slowly spreading over it, ‘The volume is 
defective both in large and smali maps. It is 
abundantly furnished with sketches, which may 
serve # purpose in whetting the appetite in ad- 
vance and in supporting one’s recollections after 
the visit; but they are poor substitutes for 
caréfully constracted local plans, The traveling 
dirvetions and hints are good as far as they go, 
but in fullness and in minute accuracy leave 
mutch to bé desired. The book has « chatacter 
and merit of ite own, which give it a ueeful and 
asshred standing among the very few books 
which should go with every traveler into Bouth- 
ern Italy and Sicily, We observe that Mr, Hare's 
respect ‘or the government of New Italy has 
risen. Tho facts are too much for him. But 
we still find oecakional traces of his spleen in 
snéere atthe * Peidmonteso”’ and at what he is 
pleased to call the “Sardinian. Government.” 


..Closely connected with the above-named 
work, as a finely illustrative gide picture, is the 
monograph hy John Johnson on Old Maryland 
Manors ; with the Records of a Court Leel and a 
Court Baron, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Series, This paper throwg light on the fate of 
the Calverts’s plan to establish a landed baronial 
arigtocracy in Maryland. Their bill for the pur- 
pose failed in the Assembly, as a similar scheme 
did in Massachusetts. But the Calverts, with 
their adroit persistence, succeeded in dividing up 
the country into manors, with proprietary own- 
ers having jurisdiction over their tenants. This 
being the substance of what they aimed at, they 
were astute enough to let the shadow of the 
name go. The original marking out of these 
manorial constitutions is described with admir- 
able fullness of detail. ‘ Lord Baltimore mod- 
eled his colony after the Palatinate of Durham ; 
and the details of local administration were what 
they were at home,” The New England colo- 
niéts, on the contrary, were from the towns— 
Londoners, most of them—and, proposing to live 
in towns, they adopted the township system, The 
Maryland system was essentially the English 
manorial system and led to a style of life which 
lasted long in the state and in Mr. Johnson's 
monograph makes a picture which lingers long 
in the reader's memory. 


. Mosaics of Bible History, by Marous Will- 
sofy and Robert Pierpont Willson (Harper & 
Brothers) isa popular intro’uction to the Bible 
redord, latgely composed of ilingtrative prose 
and poetic selections from standard authors. It 
is # good compilation for Sunday or for biblical 
reading, in two volumes, the first containing 
thé Old Testament History and the second that 
of the New Testament. The critical position 
of*the authors in their own original work is 
sufficiently cautious and conservative: though 
théy are not altogether clear as /to recent 
opinions, nor altogether accurate in the descrip- 
tio of them. °We do not: know, for example, 
their authority for the assertion that the Book. 
of Job is a Hebrew transiation of an original 
document in Arabic. 


vonpFrom the Messrs. Macmillan’ &° Go; We 
haye gt E. Pinkerton’é ‘translation of The 


if Paper, in’ good, open; 





pes , by. Ditviteer; etatio' 
of 435 pa e 
readable type, and illustrated with a chroholog 


‘eal’ series of suthentic portraite of the ‘poets, 
re persons and the places that figure in connec- 
tion’ with him, together with reproductions of 
Schifler's'' antographic manuscript. The work 
meets thé néed that has beén felt of a popular 
life of Schiller of the higher class, drawn care- 
fully, with, fall and accurate knowledge, and 
which, puts the reader in possession of the bio- 
gtaphio and historic facts, together with the 
best and most recent critical opinion, and all in 
small compass. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





A wegea interest} has undoubtedly been lent 
to an important chapter (the eighth) in Profess- 
or Hardy's noyel, “‘ But Yet a Woman,” through 
the death of the Comte de Chambord. The inter- 
view at Frohsdorf between Stephanie and the 


“Bourbon leader is admirably conceived and 





dramatically depicted. Mr. Horace E., 
Seudder will edit the new series of ‘‘ American 
Commonwealths” which the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin.& Co. are sbout to issue. As we have 
announced the first volume, ‘‘Virginis,” has 
been, prepared by Mr, John Eston Qooke. 
“Oregon” will be treated by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrows ; ‘‘South Carolina” by Hon. Wil- 
liam H. ‘Trescot, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State ; ‘‘Maryland” by William Hand Browne, 
associaté of Johns Hopkins University ; ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania” by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh; ‘Ken- 
tucky"’ by Professor N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard 
University. Mr. Robert Grant's new novel, 
to runas a serial.in The Oentury, is entitled 
‘“‘An Average Man.” The excellent little 
periodical, Latine, will hercafter be published 
by D, Appleton & Company,——-—Mrs. James 
T. Field’s new book on practical philanthropy, 
“How to Help the Poor,” will be published 
early this Autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The same firm have in immediate preparation 
Mr. Bret Harte’s new story ‘In the Carquinez 
Woods." The great and valuable additions 
made to the Imperial Public Library of St. 
Petersburg by the Emperor Alexander II deserve 
the thankful acknowledgments of all Russian 
seholara. The Tiscbendorff collection of Oriental 
and Greek manuscripts and the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus area part of the donation. Scarcely 
less distinguished is the Prince Dolgorouki 
Collection of Hebrew parchments, the renowned 
Adelung Manuscript Library, a large number of 
Georgian. manuscripts, illuminations and early 
printed, books. The library. is exceedingly 
popular and was used in the year 1881 by 115,895 
readers or students. A catalogue of the imperial 
gifts has juat been issued. Messrs. Estes 
& Lauriat have in preparation some works 














of interest. “Travela in Mexico; and 
Life Among the Mexicans,” by Frederick 
A. Ober,. and two extended works on 


ornithology by Dr. Elliot Goues, respectively 
entitled “ The Ornithology of the World,” and a 
‘Key to North American Birds,” are mentioned 
upon the list. ‘Jewish Artisan Life,” by 
Dr, Franz Delitzsch, has been published by the 
Measrs. Funk and Wagnalls in their cheap and 
widely-read “ Standard Library.” One chapter 
of the little book, ‘A June Day in Jerusalem,” 
should be exceedingly useful as well as attractive 
to bibli¢al scholars and teachers.———Among 
the numerous Autumn publications of Cupples, 
Upham & Co. are included a new novel en- 
titled ‘*The Love of a Lifetime,” by the author 
of ‘From Madge to Margaret” ; “ About Spain,” 
by .W..H. Downes, with many exquisite illustra- 
tions; ‘‘A Memoir of Charles Lowe,” with ex- 
tracts from his diary and letters by Martha 
Perry Lowe; “Stray Chords,” a volume of 
poems by Julia Anagnos, daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe ; “Patrice ; Her Love and Labor,” 
s poem in four parts by Edward F. Hayward, 
author of ‘Ecce Spiritus” ; A Holiday edition of 
the ‘Poems and Sonnets,” by Owen Insley ; 
and the“ Business Man's Assistant,” by J 
R. Butts. ‘Whence, What aud Where,” 
by. J.B. Nichols will also be issued by this 
firm. in .a popular and cheap style,——— 
The Art Catalogue of the New England Exposi- 
tion fills a Jarge quarto volume of 300 pages and 
contains sixty-three superb full-page illustra- 
tions. These’consist of 19 etchings; 12 alber- 
typesand 82 drawings contributed by the most 
eminent living artists in America. The) value of 
the book is enhanced by aseries Of 20 articles py 
well-known specialists in the several departments 
of art, written expressly for this work. In issuing 
it the aim has’ been to present’ to the public in 
as ‘compact and’ artistic a way as possible the 
means of estimating the position of America in 
the art of the world. -Thé book i@ hence Of 
markéd interest, not merely to artiste and’savante, 
but 6 all persons engaged in the pursuits and 
industries of art.__—Mr. George W. Cable's 
new novel, “Dr. Sevier,” will ‘begin @ serial 
cardér ifthe pages “of ‘The Century with the 
November nitmber of that periodical. Theuction 


of the story takes about "the ’ yéar 1862, 
Thesceiie, as tay: jeted, is the city of New 
) n of $1,260 a *year.——_—The 
hn Milton are to ba reprinted for 
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Flowers” is the name of a book just published by 
Jvhn E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia. Tt is 
said to be a true story, recording the actual ex- 
periénce of a widow who lifted herself and her 
family from sudden and actual want to comfort 
and independence, all by the aid of her garden. 





The death of Ivan Tourgueneff, after many 
years of suffering from an incurable di , isa 
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sad and deeply felt blow to the circle of fiction 
writers of the first rank. His was practically 
the first hand which lifted the veil over Russian 
domestic and social life, and through the medium 
of his by no means very numerous but remark- 
able novels exhibited the Russian of yesterday 
and to-day to the outside world. For terse de- 
scriptive power and his giftat bringing out the 
pathos of a character or a situation, as well as for 
intense dramatic instincts, Tourgueneff had 
searcely his equal in modern fiction; and that 
works like ‘Fathers and Sons” or “Smoke” 
had a distinct socio-political influence from their 
appearance can readily be understood by all in- 
telligent Americans. The dead author was com- 
paratively advanced in life and breathed his last 
at Bougival, France. 
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APPROVED TEXT BOOKS — 


Schools, niceties Seminaries, and 
Colleges. 

ESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
invite the attention of teachers and educationists to 
their list of publications as comprising many new 
and carefuily-prepared works, together with their 
well-known standard series in the several branches of 
study. 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING AND READING. 


Swinton’s Word-Books.—Spelling and Analysis. 

Sanders’ Spellers. 

Swinton’s Readers.—A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features, 

The New Graded Readers. 

Sanders’ Union Readers, 

Sheldon’s Readers, 

Standard Supplementary Readers. 

Catheart’s Literary Reader. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Robinson’s Progressive Course. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. 


Fish’s Graded Course,—An entirely new series 
in two books. Meritorious, attractive and cheap. 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. 
Wells’s Shorter Course. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Swinton’s Two-Book Series. 
Guyot’s Standard Series. 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. 

*,* The only two American authors of school books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. 

HISTORY. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United 
States. 

Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Wittson’s History of the United States. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. 


PENMANSHIP. 


The Spencerian System of Writing.—Copy- 
books and charts. 


DRAWING. 
White’s Complete Course of Industrial 


Drawing. 
MUSIC. 
Loomtis’s Progressive Course. 
SCIENCE. 
Gray’s Botany. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. 
Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Cooley’s Phitosophy and Chemistry, 
Tenney’s Zoology. 
Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Languellier and Monsanto’s Frenoh 
Course—new. 
Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish 


Course—new. 

Fasquelle’s French Course. 

Woodbury’s German Course. 

Mantilla’s Spanish Readers. 

Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Uni- 
versal. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


Townsend’s Analysis. 
Townsend’s Shorter Course. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 


8T ATIONERY. 
All kinda of School Records 
The Spencerian Steel Pens. 
The Spencerian Writing Flutd, 
Perry. & ~asronner Steel Pens, étc., ete., ete. 
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D, APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: | 


L 
The Home Library. 


Forming the eleventh volume of *‘ APPLE- 
tons’ Home Books.” With numerous Il 
trations. By Arnruur Penn, editor of ‘* The 
Rbymeter.” 

CONTENTS.—A Plea for the Best Books; On the Biny- 
ing and Owning of books; On Reading; On Ficti 
(with a List of a Hundred Best Novels); On the Library 
andits Furniture; On Book-binding; On the nireaim hed 
Serap-Books; On Diaries and Family Records; On the 
Lending and Marking of Books; Hints Here 4nd 
There; Appendix—List of Authors whose Worksshowld 
be found in the Home Library. 


12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover, Price, 60 cents. 
II. 


Mediaval Civilization. 


By Grorcr Burton Apams, Professor! of 

History in Drury College, Mo. New Vor- 

UME IN History Prmenrs. 18mo, cloth, fl 

ble. Price, 45 cents, 

CONTENTS.—Introduction; General Character of 

the Period; The Holy Roman Empire; The Roman 
Church and Christianity ; The Germans; Charlemagne; 
Attempts at National Organization; The Feuflal 
System; The Empire and the Church; The Crusades; 
The Revival of Learning; The Growth of Commerce 
and its Results; The Rise of the Nations; The Chutch 
and the Reformation ; Conciusion. 


Ill. 
Christian Literature Primers, Vol. 
ill. 


Edited by Professor P. FISHER, D.D. 
THE POST-NICENE GREEK FATHERS, 
A. D. 825—750. By the Rev. Gzonce A. 
Jackson. 18mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Vou. I. THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS AND THE 
APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CENTURY, a, pv. 
9—180. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. Vou, Il, THE 
FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY, A. pv. 160— 
$25. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





IV. 
‘|The Foundations of Religious 
Belief. 


The Methods of Natural Theology vindi- 
cated against Modern Objections. The 
Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1883. By the Rev, 
W. D. Wutson, D.D., Presbyter Diocese of 
Central New York and Professor in Cornell 
University. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50., 
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prevalent in Conduct and Speech. No, 2, 
** Parchment Paper Series.” Uniform with 
“English as She is Spoke.” Square 16mo. 
Price, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, 
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$1.75 a volume, 
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IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


Astory of early California life. By Bret Hanrs,, 
Little Olassic style, $1.00. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 
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with great care for historical accuracy, thé careers 4 
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Religious Iutelligence. 
METHODIST UNION IN CANADA. 


Turns are five distinct Methodist bodies 
in Oanada, four of which, having overcome 
all obstacles to union, are now one body, to 
be known hereafter as the Methodist Church 
of Canada. These four churches are the 
Methodist Church of Canada, which is it- 
sclf the result of a union of distinct branches 
some years ago, and is almost five times 
larger than the other churches it is new 
united with, the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Primitive Methodist and the Bible Christian. 
The fifth body, the British Methodist Epis- 
copal, is a colored organization, s0on to 
be formally united with the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Henceforth, therefore, there is to be but 
one independent Methodist body in Canada, 
unless secessions from the four uniting 
bodies should result in the formation of 
minute divisions. 

The union which was last week consum- 
mated at Belleville is the result of the warm 
fellowship engendered by the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference held in London in 
in 1881. After the Canadian delegates 
returned home they held meetings which 
resulted in suggestions of union. The sub- 
ject was discussed, but there seemed to be 
so many obstacles that perhaps the most 
sanguine promoters of the movement did 
not expect so early and complete a success. 
The difficulties were not of doctrine or gen- 
eral usage, but of polity and property. 
Three bodies were non-Episcopal, and the 
one Episcopal body must make a sacrifice. 
Lay representation was another delicate 
question; but all seemed to have the spirit 
of concession and each ratified the basis of 
union which the joint committee last year 
sueceeded in formulating. 

The most difficult subject of negotiation 
was that of the general superintendency. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church had a life 
Episcopacy, and the utmost it would con- 
cede was Episcopacy to general superin- 
tendency. It insisted on a general super- 
intendent, who should serve the whole 
United Church a term of years, say twelve. 
The Committee of the Methodist Church of 
Canada were divided. Most of them were 
willing that there should be an Itinerant 
General Superintendency, but others were 
not; 20 an appeal was taken to their Gene- 
ral Conference last Fall. The General Con- 
ference expressed its willingness, in order 
not to defeat union, to adopt this feature, 
and also that of lay representation, which 
the Bible Christians and Primitive Method- 
ists both insisted on as an offset to the 
sacrifices they were called upon to make. 
The General Conference in conceding the 
principle of lay representation did so with 
the statement that no general desire existed 
for it in its Church, and with the promise 
that its introduction must not affect the ex- 
amination of ministerial character or the 
eomposition of the stationing committee of 
the various annual conferences. 

After the joint committees had adopted 
abasis of union it was submitted both to 
the conferences and the churches of the 
bodies concerned. The chief difficulty the 
General Conference of the Episcopal body 
had was of course with the article on the 
general superintendency, which reads as 
follows; 

‘There shall be one or more itinerant Gen- 
eral Saperintendents elected by the General 
Conference, to hold office for the term of eight 
years; but if it be d ided at the ting of the 
General Conference after the union to ek ct two 
General Superintendents, one of them shall be 
elected for four years only, so that there may be 
a recurring election or re-election every four 
years.” 








The question raised was wether this pro- 
vision involved the destruction of the ‘plan 
of our Itinerant General Superintendency,” 
against which there was a constitutional 
bar. Dr. Gardiner moved a resolution to 
the effect that the change proposed in the 
Basis of. Union, touching the: limitations, 
omission of consecration and variation in 
the functions pertaining to the office, does 
not do away with the Episcopacy nor de- 
stroy the plan of the Itinerant General 
Superintendency. There was much differ- 
ence of opinion expressed in the debate 
which followed, as to what constitutes the 
Episcdpacy and plan of Itinerant Generat 





Superintendency. Some thought it was elec- 
tion, life tenure and consecration, and that 
the omission of any of these elements would 
in effect abolish Episcopacy. Others con- 
tended that consecration and life tenure were 
not essentials of the Episcopaey, but that 
‘*election by General Conference or body of 
elders of one of themselves, in order to 
maintain and perpetuate in the Church the 
accredited ordinations, the ministerial 
office in the authorized sacraments of the 
Church, with full authority to conduct the 
ordinations on behalf of the ministry, were 
the vital elements in the Episcopacy.” Both 
these elements—election and right to or- 
dain—were, it was urged, preserved in the 
Basis of Union. Many who believed in the 
propriety of special consecration were loath, 
under the circumstances, to insist upon it, 
because they might seem to be arguing for 
a third order in the Methodist ministry. 
Dr. Gardiner’s motion was therefore 
adopted by a vote of 74 to 20. There was 
little difficulty with the rest of the Basis. 
The Basis was readily approved by the 
quarterly conferences. _ 

The Bible Christians and Primitive Meth- 
odists made no difficulty in ratifying the 
Basis; but in the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada there was strenuous opposition, some 
even binding themselves not to go into the 
United Church in case of a successful vote. 
The vote of the annual conferences, with a 
single exception, and of the quarterly meet- 
ings was in favor of the Basis, and the ad- 
journed General Conference, which met in 
Belleville, August 29th, finally ratified the 
compact by a vote of 128 to 88. The cler- 
ical vote in the annual conference was 431 
to 251, and of the church boards 649 to 90, 
with 10 ties. The objectione made in the 
General Conference were to the part of the 
Basis concerning the general superintend- 
ency, and on account of alleged legal 
difficulties growing out of church prop- 
erty rights. Three legal opinions were 
presented. Mr. Rose, Q. C., thought that 
the General Conference could only carry 
the Basis tentatively and that their action 
must be legalized by subsequent legislation. 
Mr. Bethune, Q. C., was of opinion that 
an act of Parliament would be necessary, 
and Judge Dean found a legal difficulty in 
connection with the property of the Bible 
Christians. It seems that the British Con- 
ference of this body refused its consent to 
the Canada Conference to enter the 
union; but the latter have just voted, there 
being only three dissenting voices, to go 
into the union without that consent. 

The preliminaries having all been settled, 
a General Conference of the United Church 
met in Belleville Wednesday of last week, 
as already stated,to complete a discipline 
and to adjust the churches and annual con- 
ferences to their new relations. We hope 
to gives summary of the proceedings of 
this body. 

According to the latest statistics the 
strength of the various bodies is as follows: 

Ministers. Churches. Members, 


Methodist Church..,..... 1,193 1,838 125,420 
M. E. Ohurch.............. 273 255 27,657 
Primitive Meth. Oh...... - 46 8,228 
Bible Christian Oh......... 71 197 7,581 


Total of United Ohs.1,634 2,096 168,831 
indemenialiiniasinineitnitiaes 

Tue daily papers publish a dispatch from 
Huntingdon, Penn., to the following effect: 
The Rev. J. W. White, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Milroy, has been deposed from the 
ministry by the Presbytery of Huntingdon for 
heresy. There were five charges against Mr. 
White, under each of which there were several 
specifications, It was charged that he holds and 
teaches that the sufferings of Christ were in no 
sense a satisfation for violated law nor a satis- 
faction to divine justice, and that the effect of 
the Atonement is simply moral influence ; that he 
denies the personality of the Holy Spirit and the 
distinct and rea] personality of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; that he holds that sin con- 
sists in acts only; that he holds that sin does 
not consist in Adam’s sin; that he teaches and 
holds that the material body cannot be raised 
again; that after death the soul takes with it a 
spiritual body, and that men can be saved by 
obedience to the moral law or Ten Command- 
ments. The witnesses examined by the prosecu- 
tion were principally members of Mr. White's 





congregation at Milroy, The accused clergyman 


was upon the stand. He read an elaborate 


statement of his views. The Presbytery sus- 
tained all the charges by a vote of 84to3. The 
Rev. J. O. Wilhelm, pastor at Petersburg, created 
surprise by stating that he agreed with Mr. 
White in every one of the views he expressed, and 
aaked that‘his connection with the ministry be 
dissolved, His request Was unanimously granted, 





...-The “first Convocation of the Colored 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Ohurch” is to 
be held in New York City this week, beginning 
Wednesday and closing Friday. It is to be held 
in the Church of the Holy Communion, and the 
sermon is to be preached by Bishop Starkey. 
The first paper is to be read by Dr. Alexander 
Crummell, of Washington ; subject ‘‘ Results of 
Church Work among the Colored People up to 
the Present Time.” Dr. Charles H. Thompson 
will read the second, on “Prospects of the 
Church among the Colored People and how 
favored by Existing Organizations,” and Pro- 
fessor Joseph will contribute the third, on ‘‘ The 
Call for Caste Organizations upon a Separate 
Episcopacy a tacit Avowal of the Failure of the 
Church of God.” There are to be discussions 
on each of these topics. The closing sermon 
will be delivered by Bishop Holly, of Hayti. The 
announcement of the Convention contains this 
paragraph : 

“In this attempt to co-operate with their white 
brethren in bringing the Negro question to a solu- 
tion, and in preparing well-digested materials for 
the General Convention in October next to work 
over in paying the large debt which the Church owes 
the colored people, the colored clergy beg for the 
cordial help of all their friends in New York and the 
vicinity, and the countenance and prayers of a)l the 
Christian men and women of America.” 


....A clergyman of the Disestablished Church 
of Ireland, who signs himself ‘‘Canon and V, 
G. of Kildare,” writes to the Church Times 
(Ritualistic) that under the new constitution the 
laity hold all the patronage. ‘ Even,” he says, 
the Bishops are elected by the votes of the 
clergy and the laity of the diocese—the laity being 
double the clergy. The new Bishop must have 
two-thirds of the votes of each. Now observe the 
laity appoint the clergy.’’ He goes on: 

“These laity were, and mostly still are, Puritans. 
They are suspicious of our making any changes— 
narrow ends of wedges, as they call them. We are 
forced to be very cautious and to be sure that we 
carry the people with us. Io a few Dublin churches 
great things have been done, because the people go 
with the clergy. Till we have educated the people 
up to this, we can literally do nothing im the way of 
change. Anything more throws us back. We have 
a chureh journal, the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. Its 
tone is progressive, though cautious and strictly 
anti-Romish. Its influence ought to tell, and I am 
sure does tell. I can look back fifty years, and the 
progress in that time has been steady and great. We 
have got rid of the Puritanic and Calvinistic bigotry, 
which formerly made a black sheep of every man 
who even professed to be guided by the Prayer 
Book.” 

... At a recent meeting of the Salvation Army 
in London 500 newly-made sergeants received 
their colors. It was stated that the Army now 
has in Great Britain and Ireland 493 corps, in 
addition to 241 outposta, which are under charge 
of sergeants, and comprise persons who work in 
villages in such places as they can enter. Much 
of their work is done in tap-rooms, The Army 
has now 1,461 commissioned officers. Abroad, 
in various parts of the world, there are 70 corps 
with 174 officers; and on the Continent, in 
America and Australia the Army is more than 
holding its own. At present there are in course 
of erection in England alone 15 halls for the 
Army. Those additional army barracks will 
afford seating accommodation for 25,200 persons, 
and will cost more than £20,000. The newly- 
made sergeants subscribed to the articles, bind- 
ing themselves to obey the orders issued by 
superior officers, not to accept presents for 
themselves, but for the general good of the 
Army, and to sacrifice themselves entirely to the 
furtherance of the cause of Christ. 


....The “ Colored Catholics,” we learn from a 
Catholic paper, are to have a colored Catholic 
church in New York City. Father Farrell, some 
years ago, left some money for this object, A 
new church will be built or a Protestant church 
up town will be bought. It is stated that there 
are several thousand colored people in New York 
who have received Catholic baptism and are in 
danger of losing their faith because they have no 
church of their own. Another Catholic journal 
has this paragraph : 

“One of the greatest attractions for strangers who 
visit Washington is a colored Catholic church, one 
of the most costly in the city, and resting upon a 
solid financial basis, The choir, all the singers being 
colored, is regarded by the best judges as equal to 
that of any other in any city in the country, and en- 
joys a high reputation for its artistic and admirable 
manner of rendering the most elaborate Masses, It 
is the custom of visitors from all parts of the Union 
when in Washington to go to this church on Suuday 
evening to hear the singing of Vespers, which is said 
to be unsurpasseé anywhere.” 

....-The comparative summary of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church shows gains in 
some items but considerable losses in others. 
There are one presbytery, 101 elders, 66 deacons, 
158 infant baptisms, 1,999 members, 2,643 Sun- 
day scholars fewer than last.year. There are 27 
synods, 116 presbyteries, 248 licentiates, 204 can- 
didates, 1,489 ministers, 2,591 congregations (an 
increase of 4), and 113,750 members, which is 
less than the number reported in 1881. In the 


Missions, 


Tue two most interesting facts of the 
year’s history of the American Baptist Mission 
in Burmah is the growth of native effort and in- 
dependence and the progress of the Gospel 
among new races and in new districts, A small 
proportion of the funds sent to Burmah go to 
the support of the native Christians and their 
institutions. In several of the Burmah fields 
the native Christians provide for their own 
religious wants, and the American funds go 
chiefly if not entirely to the support of evangel- 
istic work among the heathen. The work 
among the Karens of Northern Siam was inter- 
rupted by the departure of the Obristian 
teachers, and it is thought probable that the 
converts have been called upon to suffer perse- 
cution as well as to bear the privations of famine. 
Four young Karens of Northern Siam are study- 
ing in the mission school in Rangoon. The 
establishmert of a station at Pahpoon, north- 
east of Maulmain will facilitate work in this 
interesting field. The mission at Bhamo, in 
Northern Burmah, is meeting with much en- 
couragment, as is also that among the Ka- 
Khyens of the Hills. The Karen Theological 
Seminary closed with forty-one students in at- 
tendance, A caste difficulty interfered some- 
what with the prosperity of the college in Ran- 
goon. The report says: 





“The defection of the Karens, in consequence of 
the admission of other races to equal privileges in 
the school, resulted in preventing the return to the 
college of the Karen (all Sgau) members of the tirst 
class, and with one exception all the Sgaus of the 
second class, This, with the non-return, from sick- 
ness and otherwise, of the two or three Burman 
members, effected the complete effacement of our 
first class of last year; an event painful and dis- 
couraging enough under any circumstances, but 
peculiarly so as it was. We are hopeful that the 
feelings which gave rise to this defection will in time 
subside and give place to others more worthy of them 
as Christians. No pupils, with the exception of one 
each from Mr. Bunker and Mr. Price, were sent 
forward from the station schools to enter the college ; 
80 that that future of our mission educationa] scheme 
which contemplates these schools as supplying ma- 
terial for the classes of the college seems so far to 
be practically a failure. Notwithstanding, taking 
every thing into consideration, the attendance on 
the whole, taking the year through, was better than 
we dared hope and much better than we feared. 
The smallest number in any month was seventeen— 
viz., in May, at the opening of the ; the 
largest, twenty-four—viz., in July; the average for 
the year being twenty.” 





Five races were represented: Karens, Burmans, 
Shans, Tamils and Europeans. Of the whole 
number fourteen were heathen. The whole 
number of members in Burmah is now 24,210. 
The Telugu mission, owing to the remarkable 
accessions in recent years, now closely approxi- 
mates the Burman. It returns 22,277 members, 
who, however, ‘“‘in education, Christian intelli- 
gence and ability for the management and sup- 
port of their own religious institutions are far be- 
hind most of the Christian communities in 
Burmah.” This is not at all strange, seeing that 
the Telugus are recent converts with but little 
training. Ongole is the great center of this 
mission. Twenty thousand of the converts are 
in this field. While the Telugus are all of one 
race and language they are not all of one caste. 
The mission has met many difficulties in con- 
nection with this question, but it surrenders 
nothing. ‘‘Among our students,” we read, 
“there are Brahmans, Comaties, Sudras and 
Mohammedans, besides our Christian boys. No 
distinctions of caste or religion are allowed ; but 
all these different classes sit together on the same 
bench and recite the same lessons,” 


....Among some of the trying circumstances 
with which the American United Presbyterian 
Mission has had to contend this year has been 
the spread of the doctrine of the Plymouth 
Brethren among the native ministers and con- 
gregations. Two of the pastors who were 
strongly committed to this disorganizing heresy 
absented themselves from the meeting of the 
Presbytery and sent a paper asking to be con- 
vinced regarding the scripturalness of certain 
usages. They object to Psalm singing as un- 
christian, to the formation of presbytery, synod 
and assembly, to any other posture in prayer 
than a kneeling or prostrate position, to the 
payment of ministerial salaries, etc. These 
pastors advise the people to lave the mission 
churches, The Rev. J. R. Alexander sends the 
statistics of the mission for the past year, from 
which it appears that there is cn increase in the 
congregations of 4, the whole number being 17. 
There are 9 pastors, a gain of 8; 9 licentiates and 
theolognes against 15 the previous year ; 38 elders, 
a gain of 8; 55 stations,a gain of 1. The at- 
tendance has risen Sunday mornings from 1,989 
to 2,140 ; Sunday afternoons from 1,574 to 1,634 ; 
increase of members 243, decrease 110, leaving @ 
net gain of 188 ; total of members 1,801 ; baptisms 
179 against 146. The total enrollment in the 





contributions, however, there was a wonderful 
increase. The total, reaches $417,998 against 
$341,739, which is more than $75,000 in advance 
of any former year. ~ 





hools is 4,275. The amount of money given 
by the natives for church, educational and book 
purposes was $18,159, showing ® considerable 
falling off. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Two serious accidents occured on Friday 
afternoon at Kenosha Mountain, on the Denver, 
South Park and Pacific railroad, in which seven 
employees wereinjured. A freight train had been 
made into two sections tocome down the hill. 
The first section made the grade successfully, 
but at its base ran into a construction train, 
injuring four men, none fatally. The second 
section was even less fortunate. Just at the top 
of the heaviest grade, while ranning at the usual 
speed, the engine jumped the track, and eight 
cars back of it were telescoped down the em- 
bankment. It was stated that through an un- 
known cause the heavy train got the mastery of 
the engine and rushed down the mountain, where 
the grade is about 200 feet to the mile, with ter- 
rific velocity until a sharp curve was encoun- 
tered, when the engine left the track and the 
whole train was wrecked. 





....On Monday morning of last week Rose 
Clark, aged twenty-five, was found dead near her 
father’s residence, some two miles north of Strat- 
ford Depot, Conn. She was to have been mar- 
ried in a fortnight to William Lewis, and was 
accustomed to visit his house, which she did on 
Sunday evening. Lewis offered to accompany 
her home about nine o’clock, but she said that 
was unnecessary. Nothing more was seen of her 
until the next morning, when she was found 
dead, apparently having been choked and then 
outraged. The latter supposition was disproved 
by a post mortem examination. No clue to the 
murderer has been obtained. Ambler, her former 
husband, from whom she was divorced about two 
years ago, Lewis, to whom she was engaged, and 
a colored man named “ Boston” White are among 
those suspected. 


....On Saturday morning at Erwin, IIL, an 
attempt was made to kill the Rev. C. A. Ober- 
shaire, the organizer of the polygamous sect 
known as the “Pilgrims.” Last July a number 
of citizens were arrested and punished for tear- 
ing down a tent which the Pilgrims had erected, 
and the feeling against the sect has been grow- 
ing ever since, The Pilgrims completed a new 
church on Friday, and it was to be dedicated in 
two or three weeks, on the arrival of the high 
priest from Europe. Obershaire slept in the 
building. A large quantity of giant powder 
was placed under the structure, which was fired, 
and an explosion followed, completely wrecking 
the building. Fortunately for Obershaire, he 
was notin the church at the time. Much ex- 
citement prevails and more serious trouble is 
feared, 


....The State Department at Washington has 
been advised by the United States Minister at 
Bangkok of the contemplated departure for the 
United States and England of an embassy from 
the United Kingdom of Siam, composed of his 
Royal Highness Prince Krom Mum Haresrhar- 
rehd, a secretary of legation, and two military 
and one naval attaches. The usual request has 
been made upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
admit free of duty the personal effects of the 


embassy, which was expected to start in August. 


...-Company A of the 9th Regiment of Infan- 
try, Illinois State Militia, while returning to 
Grayville from the encampment of the 2nd 
Brigade, last week, met with a dreadful accident 
on the St. Louis and Evansville Railroad be- 
tween Carmi and Grayville. The train ran 
through a bunch of cattle and ran over some of 
them. The carin which the members of the 
company were was overturned, killing nine and 
wounding fifteen men. 


....A Russian fugitive was arrested in New 
York, on Saturday last, for having stolen from 
his employer in Moscow some 12,000 silver 
rubles, or about $6,000. The culprit had taken 
no precautions to conceal his identity in this 
country, thinking that Amcrica was free to every 
one, to the criminal and the law-abiding citizen 
alike. On being arrested he showed great dis- 
gust with the institutions of the country he had 
mistaken for a free land. 


-...On Saturday last the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was completed, the ends of the track 
being joined at “Gold Spike,” Montana. The 
place was thus named for the last spike driven in 
the road, which was a golden one, The cere- 
monies at the opening were impressive. Speeches 
were made by President Villard, the Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, and Frederick Billings, formerly 
president of the Northern Pacific, 


--+.There have been rumors of another milk 
war inand about New York; but the danger is 
thought to have been averted by @ convention of 
milk producers at Goshen, N. Y., last Friday, 
It was found that only a few dealers had ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to pay the three and.a 
half cents demanded by the producers. 


---.A company has been organized in New 
York City for the purpose of establishing a cheap 
cab system. The scheme is not a new one ; but 
its prospects for success may now be considered 
good, since the ‘company represents great capi- 





tal, and has secured by purchase the business of 
the largest livery stable in the city. 


..-,-The frost has come unusually early this 
year, and has done considerable damage to the 
crops. Inthe Northwest it has been particular- 
ly severe. Itis estimated at some points that 
fifty per cent. of the corn crop is already in- 
jured. 


...-Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and party 
spent Sunday last in Boston. Itis expected that 
he will meet President Arthur in Newport by the 
end of the week, whither the latter is to proceed 
immediately upon his return East. 


...-The Missouri Sunday Law has been de- 
feated in St Louis, by decisions in favor of the 
liquor dealers in more than eight hundred cases, 
This of course is a triumph for the liquor dealers 
against the Downing Sunday law, 


...-The trial of Frank James has ended with 
his acquittal, The residents of Missouri regret 
the unexpected result, feeling that they will be 
thought to sympathize with train-robbing, mur- 
der and lawlessness in general. 


...-A telegram from Pensacola, Fla, to Wash- 
ington, on Thursday last, announced that the 
yellow fever was getting worse at the Navy Yard 
in the former place. Six deaths had occurred in 
twenty-four hours. 


...-The naval court martial at Annapolis, 
Md., is proceeding with the trial of the cadets 
accused of hazing. Cadets Winram, Andrews and 
Witherspoon have been acquitted. 


....-The bathing pavilion at Long Beach, L. 
I., was destroyed by fire last week. A young 
musician lost his life, and property was destroyed 
to the value of about $100,000. 


...-There have been heavy floods in Texas, re- 
sulting in damage to railroads, and in the death 
by drowning of a large number of sheep. 


....The trial of James Nutt, of Uniontown, 
Pa., the slayer of Dukes, has been postponed till 
December. 


...-Six hundred and eighty-two Mormon im- 
migrants landed at Castle Garden, New York, on 
Saturday last. 





FOREIGN. 


...-Following the news of the Hué treaty be- 
tween France and Annam came rumors of a war- 
like attitude on the part of China, expressed by 
the marching of troops across the Tonquin fron- 
tier with the intention of preventing a settle- 
ment of tke French protectorate. Immediate 
preparations were made in France for sending 
reinforcements. In the meantime the Marquis 
Tseng, the Chinese ambassador at Paris, said 
that the warlike attitude of China was exagger- 
ated ; but he demanded the withdrawal of France 
from the Hué treaty. M. Ferry, the French 
Prime Minister, refused to comply with this de- 
mand, but assured the Marquis Tseng that 
France is willing to give China the necessary 
guaranties for the integrity of her frontier, An 
agreement has since been proposed by the Chinese 
ambassador, and is now under consideration. 
The following are the chief points of this agree- 
ment: The French protectorate is to be hereafter 
confined to the Delta and the Red River. China is 
to open the navigation of the Red River down to 
Lao-Kay, which shall be the oniy point open to 
trade with Yun-Nan; the fronticr at all other 
points is to be closed by theestablishmentof a 
neutral zone, which shali be garrisoned by the 
Annamites, China undertakes to prevent further 
incursions of the Black Flags, The sazerainty 
of China over Annam 1s to be recognized by a 
mere act of homage, after which China will rec- 
ognize the treaty of Hué. The French force of 
occupation is to be limited to 4,000 men. 


.-..The trouble in Croatia over the question of 
the Hungarian escutcheons is still unsettled. The 
Ban of Croatia, who resigned, was succeeded by 
the Baron von Ramberg. The latter issued a 
proclamation declaring his task to be the re-es- 
tablishment of peace and the restoration of the 
official notices on state buildings in Agram, in 
order to show that street riots cannot settle po- 
litical questions. He said that the sooner his 
task is effected the sooner it will be possible to 
make a satisfactory arrangement in regard to 
the question of printing official notices in the 
Hungarian language. The Baron warned the 
public against reports alleging that an attack is 
intended on the language, nationality and rights 
of the Croatian people. Notwithstanding this 
proclamation the anti-Magyar mob assembled 
last Friday and smashed the windows of the 
Government offices. Troops dispersed the mobs, 
The same thing occurred on Sunday, The mob 
did much damage to property, and was finally 
dispersed by the troops after two volleys had 
been fired, i 


.---Portson the Mediterranean Sea suffered 
from a violent storm last week. At Naples the 
foundation of a house was inundated, causing it 
to fall, and burying eleven persons in the ruins, 
A severe storm also raged throughout Austria. 
The storms off the banks of Newfoundland have 
been of almost unprecedented severity. Over 
thirty vessels were reported missing. The Crom- 
well Line steamer “Oanima,” which sailed from 





New York for Halifax and St. John’s, N. F.,’on 
August 30th, was wrecked on Wednesday, the 
6th inst., on an island at the month of St. Mary’s 
Bay. The vessel soon sank, and the passengers 
and crew, sixty in number, were saved with dif- 
ficulty: The mails and cargo were lost. Rough 
estimates place the value of the vessel at about 
$75,000, and the value of the cargo at from $30,- 
000 to $40,000, The full extent of the loss during 
the storm of both lives and vessels is not yet 
known. 


....An article printed in the Paris Intransi- 
geant by Henri Rochefort, abusing King Hum- 
bert, has aroused great indignation throughout 
Italy. The article accused the King of having 
pocketed the money subscribed by the French 
people for the Ischia sufferers, while he was at the 
same time urging Germany to annihilate France 
An Italian officer waited upon M. Rochefort 
and demanded satisfaction for the insult to 
his King; but M. Rochefort refused to grant 
him a hostile meeting. Ata meeting, therefore, 
of the committee of the Ischia survivors, a reso- 
lution was adopted declaring that they would 
refuse all proffers of aid on the ground that, 
when charity is offered them in orde1 to serve as 
a pretext for insulting their King, they feel that 
itis their duty to reject such charity, not only 
from France but from the whole world. 


. ..A large number of Russians, evidently 
military officers, are reported crossing the Polish 
frontier on the way to Bulgaria, A dispatch to 
the Telegraph from Vienna says that the object 
of Russia is to get rid of Prince Alexander, and 
place itsown nominee upon the throne. None 
of the Powers will, however, tolorate the usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Bulgaria by a Russian 
pretender. The joining of Roumania in alliance 
with Austria and Germany is regarded as the 
answer to the Russian coup d'état in Bulgaria. 
The relations now existing between Germany 
and Russia are more than cold, and it is re- 
ported that the Russians are concentrating an 
armed force north of the river Pruth, between 
Roumania and Bessarabia. 


....King Alfonso, of Spain, was in Paris last 
week and intended to visit England ; but Queen 
Victoria sent a request to the King, begging him 
to defer his visit on account of her ill health. 
He therefore proceeded to Vienna, where he 
arrived on Sunday, the 9th inst. He was met 
at the station by the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
the Crown Prince Rudolph, and the Archdukes 
Albert, William and Eugene, who greeted him 
cordially. King Alfonso was then escorted to the 
imperial palace. He will remain in Vienna until 
the 16th inst. 


....-President Barrios, of Guatemala, and 
President Soto, of Honduras, have fallen out; 
and their dispute will tend to promote discord in 
Central America, Sefior Soto charges Sefior 
Barrios with seeking to create anarchy in 
Honduras, and says that he will resign rather 
than be the cause of creating that anarchy, which 
will follow if the country is exposed to the 
machinations of Sefior Barrios. The latter in 
reply says that Sefior Soto, having drained 
Honduras of all its riches, is now seeking a 
pretext to leave the country and enjoy them. 


...-No official report of the Java disaster has 
yet been published, and the reports of the ex- 
tent of the disaster vary widely. The Governor 
of the Dutch East Indies telegraphs that the 
town of Telokbelong was probably totally de- 
stroyed by the recent volcanic eruption. The 
district in which that town is situated is entirely 
inaccessible, as all the roads have been obliter- 
ated. The Government of Batavia has voted 
£5,000 and the Government of Java has given 
£1,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the erup- 
tion. 


...- Swarms of locusts are devastating por- 
tions of Mexico. They are reported as having 
been in Huastica, State of Vera Cruz ; at Tamau- 
lipas, near Tampico, Rio Verde, Eastern and San 
Luis Potosi. At the last-mentioned place the 
locusts occupy a perfect parallelogram, seven 
leagues long by two leagues wide in a solid rank, 
and are traveling northward, leaving no verdure 
behind them. 


--»»Hicks Pacha, with 5,000 troops, started 
from Khartoum on Sunday, the 9th inst., along 
the left bank of the White Nile, on a campsign 
against tho False Prophet. The latter is reported 
to be resolute, and decisive fighting is expected 
by the end of this month. The rebels have 
closed the road from Berber to Suakim. 


..-.Admiral Pierre, lately commander of the 
French fleet in Madagascar, has arrived at 
Marseilles, France, in a dying condition. 


..+-The cholera epidemic in Egypt is now con- 
sidered to be about extinct, 
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THE END (OF a SHAPIRA 


Tus fraudulent, Shep Shapira , manuscripts, 
offered to the British Museum, have ‘finally 
collapsed utterly, as we auficipated from 
the beginning: The report on tiem offered 
by Dr. Ginsburg to the’ ‘officers ‘Of the 
British Museum» exposes;the fraud and 
shows how it was produced. 

“Tt is: the custonr in Jewish synagogues, 
when a synagogue. foll gets too worn and 
indistinct to'be read, to put it aside and re- 
place it by a new copy. Though held sacred 
these disused rolls are sometimes sold; anda 
few yeats ago Mr. Shapira procured num- 
ber in Arabia and sold spme,to tbe British 
Museum. They are of great length, a num- 
ber of skins being sewn Mo - 
poribe, before writing’ on rey 
with a hard; point (no ink) ag 
upper to the lower edge AR idth 
of the columns, pea dads taiathh ‘the 
columns; and he also leaves:a:margin-at the 
top ‘atid b ihore aad atthe’bottom, 

The forger—we will him, Mr. Shapira; 
for it must have been done at his orders— 
cuf Otfue HowbRubWriteh Bie of ong c 
thes. old manuscripts and wrote his 

“Demretotiomy upsn* it! “He aid ‘not; 
ever, notice the column re and his 


2 Oeil Tot osoneacia aid meses 


‘Bre sewn together like = old Tolls, Pie 


6 2 Seu at pad the other eects 





‘> gout witli a denife from the 
' -Tetharkked’ that one of the 


years ago by Mr. Shapira to the British 
Museum has a part of the lower edge. cut 
off and then replaced, not a very shrewd 
proceeding. 

When we comme to study the text we find 
many evidences of fraud, besides those we 
have already mentioned. Dr. Ginsburg is 
able to show much of the process of the 
preparation of the text. The Hebrew was 
composed on the basis of Deuteronomy, 
shortening it down and _ incorporating 
some portions from Leviticus, so as 
to make what might pass for an early 
Elohistic document, such as might have 
been used by a compiler in the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch. The man who 
got up this text was a very fair Hebrew 
scholar, but not familiar with the Phenician 
characters. He read it, after composing it, 
to a scribe who had studied the Phenician 
characters of the Moabite Inscription, and 
who took it down in that character from the 
speaker’s mouth. This scribe must have 
been a Jew from the north of Europe, of 
not much Hebrew learning; for we find 
that he confounded in some cases the letters 
which the German_and Polish Jews pro- 
nounce alike; as teth and tav in the word 
for * frontlets ”; and also. kaph and cheth 
in some cases. The compiler of the text 
could not have been familiar with the 
Phenician characters or he would have 
detected these errors, and especially one in 
which the transposition of 3° for 4)3x° 
in a verb having ‘‘God” for its subject 
gives a blasphemous sense. 

The forger not only copied the characters 
from the Moabite Inscription, but also 
added literary features from it, using some 
of its words, and inserting or employing 
proper names of towns according as they 
are found in that inscription. 

It is reported that Mr. Shapira was so 
much mortified at the exposure of the 
fraudulent character of his manuscript that 
he threatened to commit suicide. We do 
not. hear that he has actually done so, 
though it would be a fitting end to his life. 
We wish he could be punished on a charge 
of trying toobtain money under false pre- 
tenses; but we suppose it would be diffi- 
cult to prove, what is beyond moral doubt, 
that he was aware of the fraudulent 
character of the manuscript. He says he 
bought it of an Arab for a few)shillings. 
But it is now certain that it was manufac- 
tured near the time when Mr. Sha 
pira claims to have bought it; and the 
expense of preparing it must have been 
much more than the few shillings which 
Mr. Shapira says he paid for it. Is it 
credible that any one should have been to 
the considerable labor and expense of pre- 
paring this manuscript, stealing the strips 
off from some of Mr, Shapira’s old rolls, 
then preparing and copying the text, and 
then giving it to the innocent and easily 
gulled Mr, Shapira for next to nothing? 
Nobody can believe it. 

We notice here the fact that it is not un- 
believing men but Christian scholars who 
detect this fraud. It is believing Christian 
scholars who guard against forgeries of old 
manuscripts of the Bible. Dr. Ginsburg’s 
name is Uhristian D. Ginsburg. 

a a 


PREACHING 8 G SERMONS. 


Tue great mass , of the ministers of this 
country are pastors, having the oversight 
and care of particular congregations that 
statedly meet on the Sabbath day in places 
set apart for religious worship. One of the 
duties of these pastors, and perhaps the most 
important duty, is to preach sermons to their 
congregations from ‘time to time. Their 
success depends yery largely upon the 
ability with which they perform this duty, 
not once or twice, but geaerally. If they 
are poor preachers of sermons, the people 
will be sure to find it. out; and: so,.if, they 
are good preachers, the people will not be 
slow to discover and appreciate this fact. 

The very. first idea fora preacher to get 
thoroughly into his mind is that the preach- 
ing of & sermon, whether it be. ex tempore 
or written, is in fact the making of a speech 
to a mass of people assembled in one place 
“and silently sitting as hearers. |The speech 
is # popular one in thé sense’ that ‘it is ad- 
P dressed to 4 miscellaneous assembly ' com- 
"posed of persons of different grades’ of in- 


-felligence ..and.,.aifter 





preacher...stands before , the, hearers, 
Jar Terns as a whole, and to every, indi. 


‘fafiuen 
rent, habits of. mind. . 





vidual composing that whole, he makes a 
speech. He talks and they hear. He asks 
their attention to what he has to say. The 
speaking is all on one side and the hearing 
is all on the other. 

The next thing for the preacher to bear 
in mind, in the preaching of each sermon, 
is that his particular task at that time ‘is, 
and his efforts should be, to make upon his 
hearers the strongest impression possible to 
him while he is preaching and as he 
preaches. The audience is before him, and 
he has them under his eye and is addressing 
them; and that is ‘the time for him to im- 
press his thoughts upon them. If he does 
not do it then, he will not do it at all. The 
task of the hour is to pour out the contents 
of his head and his heart upon those who 
hear, and to do so with all the skill that he 
has acquired and with all the power that 
he can command. He should aim to do his 
best every time. He may be speaking to 
some one who is hearing his last sermon; 
and whether he is or not he should give to 
the service the yery best that is in him for 
that occasion. He professes to be an ex- 
pert in making sermonical speeches, and a 
merely perfunctory and formal performance 
of the duty, without a severe and exhaustive 
taxation of his powers, poorly befits him. 

And as to the best method of preaching 
sermons for each preacher to adopt for him- 
self, we know of no better rule than this: 
That method is best for him which he can 
most effectually use toledge Bible truth in 
the understanding, and at the same time 
most persuasively impress that truth upon 
the heart. of the greatest number of hearers, 
as the means of leading them to appropriate 
and corresponding action. Bible truth |is 
the instrument to be used. The understand- 
ing and conscience of the audience are the 
faculties to be addressed; and, through 
these and the truth apprehended, the heart 
is to be moved; and all thisin order to lead 
to the proper action on the part of the 
hearer. If, for example, the preacher pro- 
poses, as the special task of the hour, to in- 
duce his hearers to pray, then his business 
will be to gather together his best thoughts 
in regard to the doctrine and the duty of 
prayer, and then pour them in a continuous 
stream of light into the understanding and 
conscience of his hearers, as an argument 
for prayer and asa persuasion to prayer, 
and as an effort on his part to induce them 
to pray, thus dealing with them just as a 
lawyer deals with a jury from whose hands 
he wishes to obtain a verdict for his client. 
If he shall gain. the end, he will have 
preached an effective sermon on the subject 
of prayer. If he shall lead but one man to 
pray, who otherwise would not have 
prayed, his sermon will not be a lost effort. 

Every sermon should aim at a definite 
end that relates to the practice of men; and 
the preacher in preparing it and delivering 
it, in all his processes of thought and forms 
of appeal, should steadily keep that end in 
view. His question. should be this; How 
can I, being just what I am, with my mental 
resources and my powers of utterance, most 
effectually secure the end of preaching? 
What shall I say? What shall omit to say? 
How shall If arrange my thoughts? What 
language shall I use? In a word what shall 
I do to clothe my preaching with the great- 
est practical power with reference to its 
proper end? No preacher honors his voca- 
tion, or is really fit forthe service, who does 
not, press his own mind with’ such ques- 
tions, and tax his best thoughts to find the 
suitable answer. That man. who merely 
grinds out sermons because he bas acquired 
the art, and because it is his profession to 
do so, with no definite practical aim on his 
own part other than that of preaching ser- 
mons, is very far from having any proper 
sense of the business he has undertaken. 
What would a lawyer do in pleading before 
a jury with such mental habits and in such 
a.mood.-of. mind?; He would be simply a 
blunderer and 4 feilure; and a minister is 


‘no better if he makes sermons and preaches 


them in ‘this way. 
Let it never be forgotten that that sermon - 


cis: the: best: :sermion; and: that<method of 


preaching is ‘the ‘best: ‘method,’ that tells 
most effectively in the impression “wHich it 
*makés upon the hearér and in’ the practical 

which’ it exérdies 0 over his con- 
duct, np it moyes the hearer to action, and 
leads him, to repentance.,toward, God and, 
faith, in, the Lord. Jesus. Christ, then it is, 





best in the true sense. The effect produced 
is really the true standard of good preach- 
ing. Itshows tbe character and degree of 
the power wielded. ‘‘He that winneth 
souls is wise”; certainly wise for this pur- 
pose. 
ne ee 
MOURNFUL TIDINGS FROM 
ALASKA, 


‘*MovurnFvt Tidings fromAlaska,” are go- 
ing the round of the papers, taken from a 
correspondent of the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
erat. The aforesaid correspondent weeps 
over the dishonor done to the cause of relig- 
ion by unspiritual missionaries. We know 
a class of correspondents and traders’ clerks 
who are always finding something they 
don’t like in Protestant missionaries, while 
Catholic mussionaries cannot be praised 
enough. We think we know which inter- 
feres most with their pleasures and their 
too profitable trade. Here is the paragraph 
in full: 

“At Bitka and along shore the missionaries 
and the Indians have had great times together, 
and through unfortunate choice in its agents the 
Presbyterian Board has not accomplished all the 
good that it might among these peaceful, happy- 
go-lucky natives. The Rev, Sheldon Jackson 
came up and organized a mission, and then went 
East to work up the interest of good people. 
Boxes of clothing and books. came up on every 
steamer, sent by pious old ladies and good Sun- 
day-schoo! children in the East, and the Indians 
believed that verily a Providence cared for them. 
The mission buildings burned, and before a new 
home could be erected the leading missionary 
took up his talents and ink bottle and joinc« 
partnership with a trader. He has prospercu 
beyond all measure in his commercial venture ; 
and, though others have taken his place in the 
soul-saving work, the Indians have now a grain 
of skepticism among them, and fully believe that 
the boxes of goods and all the articles in his store 
are‘things that have been sent for them from the 
missionary societies of the East. Unfortunately 
the missionaries will not live at p2ace with their 
white neighbors, and the stories of missionary 
greed and worldliness that one hears are appall- 
ing. The reverend gentleman in charge of one 
of these stations on this coast calmly said in my 
presence that there was a great temptation for 
the missionaries to relapse into traders or exer- 
cise the dual functions, and that without doubt 
many had come to the Alaskan field in order that 
they might make or save money. Although 
most of the white residents are guarded in their 
statements concerning mission affairs, enough 
is heard on all sides to putsome of these teachers 
of Christianity in # sad and doubtful light.” 

It would be a more decent thing if this 
correspondent would tell it right out instead 
of ostentatiously keeping silence about the 
greed and worldliness of these missionaries. 
Please give us the facts. We want to know 
them. We know enough about them to be 
sure that this correspondent is a stupid 
blunderer. 

There have been no ‘great times” be- 
tween missionaries and Indians, if ‘‘ great 
times” means quarrels. The Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson did go there and organize the mis- 
sion. That is what he went for; and when 
he was through he came back. He has 
waked up an interest in the mission, as was 
his duty; and books and clothing have been 
sent for the children in the school, which is 
highly commendable. That “leading mis- 
sionary” we remember about. He was 
there one year; and if he did not continue 
in the service it was no faultofhis. It was 
for reasons beyond his control. He did not 
leave when the mission building burned, 
but two years before. If he has prospered 
in business we are glad of it; clergymen often 
have a good business faculty. -That the 
Indians imagine the goods in his store are 
purloined by him from missionary boxes 
we do not believe. They are not such 
fools. 

That ‘‘missionaries will not live at peace 
with their white neighbors” is not true; 
but that ‘sometimes they do not may be 
true.’ Take the case of that missionary 
family, cut off from ‘communications, 
starved almost to death by the trader on 
whom they had to depend for food, and 


“who refused to sefl them flour ‘because 


‘the thissionary had told his-flock ‘how they 


“eotild get a fairer’ price for ‘their furs. 
“Thanks to the United States ‘Government. 


a mail route has been established since, and 


that missionary is independent. 
‘The stories of missionary greed and 
worldliness we hear are appalling.” ‘‘ Ap- 


palling”,,is good... Please tell. them. We 
presume they.are, hased onthe fact, that 
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the, missionaries are, teaching the Indians 


self-supporting industry, which does,,ot - 


please everybody. They have taught them 
to put up salmon for Winter use;.and @ 
missionary showed them how to fun a raft 
of firewood down the river, also for Winter 
use. That is appalling “greed!” One 
missionary ‘‘calmly said” there was A 
temptation to ‘relapse into tradets.” It 
is to their credit, then, that they have, nat 
yielded. ‘‘Many had come to the Alaskan 
field in order that they might make or'save 
money.” ‘Many? Why there are only 
four missionaries, and there have been but 
six in all. It is not. they that are put ‘in 
a sad and doubtful light” by this precious 
bit of correspondence. We confess our 
surprise that so many respectable papers 
all over the country should give credende 
and circulation to gossip on the face of it 
so malicious and false. Tell us, brothers 
of the secular press, is the presumption 
against a missionary or in his favor? Is 
he to be presumed a knave till he is proved 
an honest man? Is it decent to circulate 
such sweeping, undiscriminating, slanders 
against such a class of men ? 


i — 





THE DEATH PENALTY. 





Tue American Social Science Association 
last week held its annual meeting at 
Saratoga Springs. The opening addreps 
was delivered by the President of | the 
Association, Professor Wayland, of the 
Yale Law School, on the subject of the 
death penalty for the crime of murder jn 
the first degree. The Professor did npt 
discuss the question whether the state has 
a right to inflict this penalty; but, assuming 
that the object of the penalty is to deter 
others from committing murder, he placed 
his arguments wholly on the ground of 
expediency. For this purpose he gave) a 
statement of statistics in respect to Masga- 
chusetts and Connecticut and the County of 
New Haven, covering a period of thirty 
years, from which it appears that the 
number of convictions and actual punigh- 
ment with death for the crime of murder 
bears but a small proportion to the number 
of trials for this offense. From th¢se 
statistics he infers that ‘‘the death a 
is not so enforced in our times and in this 
country as to afford adequate protection| to 
human life.” 

Assuming this to be the fact, and looking 
for some substitute that will be more 
effective, Professor Wayland’ proposes life 
imprisonment for the crime of murder | in 
the first degree, supplemented “by a4 


. constitutional provision making release from 


confinement impossible until, before the 
court in which the prisoner was convicted, 
it shall be made to appear that he was 
innocent.” 

Such, in a word, is the pith of this inter- 
esting address. We do not, however, re- 
gard it as by any means conclusive in re- 
spect to the point which it seeks to en- 
force. The Professor’s statistics are con- 
fined to two states and to one county 1n one 
of these states, and hence do not cover a 
field sufficiently broad to indicate what is 
the average proportion throughout: the 
country between the number of trials for 
murder in the first degree, and the actpal 
convictions and punishment by death for 
the offense. A much broader field must 
be surveyed in order to settle this propor- 
tion. Moreover, no account is taken in the 
Professor’s exhibit. of the cases in which 
persons were indicted and tried for murfer 
in the first degree, but in which the evidence 
failed to show beyond a reasonable donbt 
that they had been. guilty of. the crime 
charged. It will not-doin preparing such 
statistics to assume that all the persons in- 
dicted and tried had committed the’ crime 
of,murder in the first. degree, and that, 
therefore, all'of them. ought to. have been 
convicted. Such an assumption is entirely 
misleading as to the facts. Take the 
state of Massachusetts, for example, with 
its one hundred and seventy trials for mur- 


“der in ‘the first-degree, in thirty ‘years; and 


its twenty-nine convictions ; and it certain. 


ly Will Hot'G6 t6 assumne® that the'dtWer pre} 
hundred and forty-one persons ought, upon" 
eonvieted, and”) “Hi 


the’ evidence, to ‘have beeti 
from this infer that in’ all ‘the e cases Sptors: 
failed to do’ their’ duty, and were hleat 


‘sae the feck, asm gp ib 
the indi 


ction of the, death-penalty.. ;., 


ments, being. always found,.upon er. parte 
evidence, create merely a. legal -presump- 
tion of guilt; yet in many cases this pre- 
sumption is not sustained by the evidence 


failure of the law-and no fault of the jury. 

The ‘substitution of a life imprisonment 
as a deterrent from the crime of murder 
is confronted by.a mass of facts which show 
it..to be wholly inadequate to the proper 
protection of human life. Sentences of life 
imprisonment, as the facts show, practically 
mean imprisonment for but. six or. seven 
years. Such sentences, for a rule, have not 
been carried into effect ; and hence thisform 
of punishing murder has been a most lament- 
able failure. Professor Wayland virtually 
admits this, and proposes to remedy the 
difficulty by a constitutional, amendment 
providing that a. murderer sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life shall not be released 
“until, before the court ‘in which the pris- 
oner was convicted, it shall be made to ap- 
pear that he was innocent.” How shall 
this fact be made toappear? _ We can think 
of no other way except, by what would be 


which .would certainly be a very anomalous 
proceeding in criminal jurisprudence. We 
doubt very much whether it would be an 
improvement upon the present system of 
pardoning boards, or giving the power of 
granting pardons to the legislature or ex- 
ecutive of a state. We have no idea that 
this proposed amendment will be adopted by 
the people of any state. If the general feel- 
ing of the community is such that underthe 
death penalty it is difficult to convict murder- 
ers, and that life imprisonments last only six 
orseven years, there is not much probability. 
that such an amendment would be adopted. 
The amendment, looked at practically, may 
as well be laid, aside as a mere idea of no 
real yalue in the case. 

We then come back to ‘the question 
whether we shall retain the death penalty 
for murder in the first degree, with its ad- 
mitted imperfections as a protection against 
crime, or substitute a life imprisonment, 
with its well-known imperfections. We 
have no hesitation in saying thatthe former 
is better than the latter us a deterrent fram 
crime. Neither hag power absolutely to 
prevent al] murders; yet the former is, the 


efficacious as. the means.of. protecting hu- 
man life. We have nodoubt of the rightof 
society thus to protect ftsclf. Under any 
system which it is possible to devise ‘and 
apply there will be many cases of acquittal 
where there ought to ‘be convictions; and 
this will be true whether the penalty for 
murder be death or life imprisonment, 
The remedy for this evil. is to educate the 
people and create a sounder state of public 
sentiment; and we are by no means certain 
that the jury system miglit not be modified 
with advantage,'so as to allow ‘jurors to 
find a verdict when a certain specified 
number, less than the whole, shall concur 
in that verdict. 


—_— 
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“I WILL SHOW HIM MY SALVA- 
TION.” 


No promise in the Sacred Scriptures con- 
cerns us more ‘than this. God’s salvation 
comes so near to us as the bosom need of 
every man that a true insight into it would 
seem to be the greatest and best of all 
practical discoveries. 

It is a discovery which lies always in the 
reach of a simple faith, but about which 
the greatest difficulties have been made. 

The trouble is that: God’s. salvation being 
strictly and always a matter of experience 
will not submit to expérimént, examination 
or reflective study, until the great ‘step 
into it as an experimental ‘reality has al- 
ready been taken. 

Men want’ to experiment on it before- 
hand, and in partictlar to gubject it to 
logical examination and rational demonstra. 
tion, But, the, proof. isnot to be reached 
_fhus-beforehapd. It does. not, exist, outside 
vbhe,limite of a present experience; end is no- | 
where to be discovered outside the-confines 
arty character: w hich is: ‘already in right liv- 

rehitions ‘With God. © este qaire® will | 
t Be satistied | 80 tong” is Only an 
hfe “The skeptic ¥ Bait have his’ 
doubt resolved, so long, as he fingers on the’ 
threshold. 











‘(Beith is, yembure,into what.on the:world. 


on the trial. Acquittal.in such cases. is no ° 


substantially a retrial of the whole .case, . 


seyerer penalty, and for, this reason mdre’ 





_ly. xiew is a. dark. profound, It acts on a } 


deep, and, as the philosophers migat ¢all_ it, 

transcendent conviction that, God is:and. is _ 
to be trusted; that the first of all things is, 
to go out..to. him,»submit, trust, .and-obey ; 
tliat the world’s. onitr and basis is God; 
that Christ Jesus fs. God’s' nearest approach | 
to us, and that in ‘submitting 'to him, imlov- 
ing and trusting him, we make our first step 
into right and true relations. 

The light is in the life; and the more we 
enter into the life the more we get of the 
revelation. 
‘without the evidence of faith, we can make 
the choice which introduces us to the reve- 
lation. of faith. . Probably God has his 
secret witnesses struggling in the inquirer’s 
heart. There may be a discrowhed king 
in his conscience, whose signs of royalty 
the heart. that wishes to be loyal may suffi- 
ciently discover. The return -of-the, wan- 
derer to God is always something. like aub- 
mission to a prince in exile. ‘It is a grand 
act of trust in’ something not’ yet fully 
made out. If we were to rationalize about 
it we should say that it is the supreme ef- 
fort of a baffled and perplexed ‘soul to 


break away from alife which is starving, 


and killing him into another., which he 
knows is nobler and is at least willing to 
accept for true. He is caught ,in_ his 
own speculations. He. :cannot reason 
his doubts away. He ‘cannot, by the 
regular process of logic or reason, get onto 
the ground of'the faith he longs for. 

Bat, though the cloud does not’ lift and 
the light does not come, he follows the voice 
that in the darkness he has found. out to, be 
the voice of God, and gives: this: supreme 
proof of his faith in God and in spiritual 
things, that he will no longer submit to the 
assumption that a man must abide with, his 
doubts until he ean answer them, but, leaving 
them to their fate, and speculation to take 
care of itself, ventures his all on the life of 
hope in God and obedience to him., , Then 
God. meets him and the promise fulfills 
itself. ‘The life he has begun is the resolu- 
tion of the mystery. The heart of it is God. 
The essential fact of it is.his salvation. It 
revolves around: Him as the central. sun, 
and the light which spreads through ‘it as 
he advances in it needs no further demon- 
stration of its source and no further proof 
that it is, the light of a life in right. and 
happy relations with, Go God. 





“THE EXAMINER” EXAMINED. 


The Evaminer insists upon harping on 
the strings of its theory that “‘(1) The 
Baptist never persecuted; (2), Baptists 
neyer advocated persecution nor defended 
persecution; , (8) Baptists were, the, earli- 
est and have been the most consistent chani- 
pions of complete, religious, liberty;” and 
upon charging our Puritan sires with intol- 
erance. Professor Albert. H; Newman)has 


come to the rescue of The Haaminer, and 
insists ‘‘ that advocacy and practice of ab-' 


solute freedom of constietiée has been from 
the beginning not simply a éonstant charac- 
teristic of the Baptists, but a fundamental 
principle, without which the identity of the 
body could not be maintained,” It is far 
from our thought to antagonize , Baptist 
principles, or to nob our,.Baptist brethren 
of the honor that is due them; but we can- 
not permit The Hwaminer ind Professor 


Newman or any one else to’ heap reproaches' | 


upon our Puritan sires and ‘the chiefs of 
the Reformation and their defenders, in 
order to glorify certain obscure men who 
were in more or. less accord. with, the, Bap- | 
tist Churches of, our day,; We honor the } 
Puritan. fathers and. Reformers. notwith- 
standing certain defects and: errors in their 
principlesiand practices which we repudiate. 
If oat’ Baptist brethren’ wish to have the 
advatitages'’of ‘historic ‘succession 'from the 
Anabaptists of’ the “Reformation | and the 
British Baptists of the Commonwealth, 
they must take’thém 4s they find them, and 
be ‘willing to recognize their errors: and 
their it conduct. 

Tt stiould be eng Aes The Haaminer 
calls ‘upon ts to isprove ‘the three points 
"given above. The question, {s not whether af 


ae ee the bcp of al aepael| 


ther, any, ever 
| persecuted ? (° » It). is, mot» whether): 
‘Baptists advotated “soul ‘tiberty,”’- 
Dsruiire! been a 


they were the cariest 


It is a baffling perplexity how, , 


but, | 
| ite nin wl ad hot 
champions of 


Pens 
Ya wie Pie rng 3a 


and the. wo ye J ‘its anne 
Newman is magnificent, ‘I assert,” says the 
Professor, ‘therefore, with the. Utmost 
confidence, that Baptists cor | never by 
any, possibility have persecuted; for, any 
party that persecutes is, ipso facto, non- 
Baptist, anti-Baptist.” 

We understand the significance of thus 
begging the question in debate by this, in- 
genious circle of reasoning. . We. ventured 
in our last issue to call the attention of 
The Examiner to John of Leiden and , the 
atrocities committed by the Anabaptists at 
Minster. We are met. by the objection: 
These persecuted, and therefore they were 
not Baptists. Baptists neyer,persecute. 

All historians recognize, them as Ana- 
baptists; but Zhe Hzaminer teseryes the 
right of picking ,out from the Anabaptists 
of the sixteenth century such men ag guit 
its purpose, and building on them the theory 
of the denomination, , But, our friends are 
cutting the ground from beneath. their awn 
feet, They reduce the earlier Baptists to a 
;mere handful; and with reference to, these 
it. may be questioned whether, they, were 
not the forerunners of the Quakers, rather 
than the Baptists; for if John Denck andthe 
Mennonites were the representatives of Bap- 
tist principles in the sixteenth century, then 
our. modern Baptists have, so, erred from 
their faith as to become children that their 
parents, would not recognize, .The, Ana- 
baptists of the sixteenth century embraced 
diverse elements; but they were all actuated 
by a common impulse to abandon, the his- 
toric Church as anti-Christian ,and.set.up a 
new apostolic Church of saints in its place. 
They were not: reformers, 'but were revolu- 
tionists. They differed in’ methoils of 
bringing about the desired result. 

The great majority of the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century were for ‘immediate 
results by fire and sword. ‘The ticVéitient 
in Saxony under Storck and Mtthzer was 
fanatical and bloodthirsty. Hans’ Hut in 
Southern Germany taught that believers 
were to destroy the wicked ‘and’ 'the 
magistrates with the sword, Jolin of Lei- 
den made Minster the Zion of the Aniabap- 
tist, and cruelly put to death)’ a but’ the 
saints,” The more moderate men, such as 
Blaurock, Hubmaier and Denck' dotita’ not 
restrain the radicals. ‘They’ sat ‘compro- 
mised by them and suffered with them. The 
tragedy of Minster made a. decided ‘by; 
in the Anabaptist ranks; and Menno Simons 
founded the sect of the Mennonites,,, But 
the radical element contiaued, in|. David 
Joris; and in Henry Nicholas’ and others 
passed overinto England. 

It is.an historic fact thatthe vast majority 
of the Anabaptists of the, sixteenth .ccen- 
tury were persecutors,: and. had. not; the 
slightest concaption .of religious! liberty. 
The other part held the doctrine of non- 
resistance to civil authority; but) were no 
less intolerant in Spirit and language than 
the others, .. dghn ; baggage ed by Pro- 
fessor Newman, sta If as a man 
who died under the protectionof eolam- 
padius. , His views would no more,suit the 
Baptists of our day. than they did.the, Re- 
formers. 

Turning our attention to England in 
the seventeenth century,’ we find'the same 
diverse elements of Anabap ism as’ we 
have found in the sixteenth century on = 
continent. The radical | party seems to, 
prevailed among the Baptists of Eng eh 
‘during the commonwealth times. It sy net 
' sufficient for The Haaminor to quote, 
the ‘* Tracts on Liberty of ,Conscience and 
' Persecution,” selected and published by the 
Hanserd Knollys Society. These are only 
a few of ‘a vast number of ‘others ‘that'tell a 
different story. John Canne was thie’ yee 
of the “ Necessity, of. _ Separation,” 
lished by that society ;, but he, was a = 
, author, of “The-Time of the End,” which 
that society megleoted to publish, No one 
will deny. that, John -Canne was:a leading 
Baptist preacher.’ But he was also-a Jeader 
‘of the Fifth Monarehy ‘men who were con- 
bp i ‘plottitig’ to overthrow’ Créniwell, 
anit intebatice om of Heséén on 


he hea 
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sword. He was twice. arrested by Crom- 
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quently at the Fifth Monarchy headquarters 
in London. This book of Canne is intro- 
duced by Feake and Rogers, two other 
Fifth Monarchy men, and is full of abusc of 
Cromwell, and reference toarmed rebellion 
against him. 

It will hardly be denied that Major Gen- 
eral Harrison, the chief of the Fifth Mon- 
archy men and Quarter-master General 
Courtney and Col. Overton, other leaders, 
were prominent Baptists of the time. The 
Fifth Monarchy men held essentially the 
same position in England as the radical 
Anabaptists of the Continent. Their favor- 
ite motto was: ‘‘Let the saints be joyful 
with glory, let them rejoice in their beds; 
let the praises of God be in their mouth, 
and a two-edged sword in their hands, to 
be avenged of the heathen, and to rebuke 
the peoplg; to bind their kings in chains, 
and their nobles with links of iron, that 
they may be avenged of them, as it is writ- 
ten, Such honor have all his saints.”—Ps. 
exlix, 5—9. It is impossible to disprove the 
close connection of the British Baptists with 
the Fifth Monarchy men. We do not deny 
that a few Baptists opposed these disorders, 
but it should not be questioned that the 
drift of Baptist feeling was against the 
Protector Cromwell and in favor of revolu- 
tion and bloodshed and that for a religious 
and not apolitical purpose. If our cotem- 
porary will read Ivimey’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
lish Baptists,” and Hanbury’s ‘‘ Historical 
Memorials,” and other trust worthy historical 
documents, it will find abundant evidence 
that the ‘‘ Baptists intermeddled with the 
civil affairs of the country.” It willread: 

“The Baptists who were in opposition to 
Cromwell must have been very uncomfortable 
during the remainder of his government, as he 
never suffered them to act up to the full extent 
of their principles. But those who acted peace- 
ably and who were denominated the sober party, 
were much esteemed and universally protected.” 

Will our cotemporary modify its state- 
ment so as to say the sober party ‘among 
the Baptists never persecuted,” or will it 
now affirm that all Baptists are sober? A 
Baptist not sober is a non-Baptist, an anti- 
Baptist. Therefore, sobriety is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Baptists. 
But the sobriety of our cotemporary may 
well be queetioned when it encourages even 
so scholarly a man as Prof. Newman to 
slander the Reformers in this fashion: 

“To pass from the controversial writings of 
Luther and Zwingli, to those of Hiibmaier or 
Denck, is like passing from Billingsgate into 
the parlor of a Christian gentleman. There is 
here an absolute absence of the coarse ribaldry 
and disregard of truth and decency by which 
nearly every page of the former is disfigured. 
‘We feel that we are in a different atmosphere, 
a thoroughly Christian atmosphere.’” 

Let The Haaminer stop ite railing if it 
wishes the public to believe that itis an 
advocate of ‘soul liberty,” and give usa 
definition of a sixteenth and a seventeenth 
century Baptist, that will sustain historical 


criticism. 
a 


J . 
Editorial Rotes. 

Hien Churchism is making progress in the 
Canada Episcopal Church, as it undoubtedly is 
elsewhere ; but it does not yet occupy the entire 
ground in Canada, not by a good deal. The Evan- 
gelical Churchman notices a new publication, 
The Canadian Missi y, which is devoted to 
the missionary interests of the Church in Can- 
ada, and calls attention to what it regards as 


‘‘unscriptural and uncharitable” in one of the 
articles, We quote: 








“The writer claims for the Church of England 
the untenable position of being the Church of God 
and the one fold of Christ, and teaches that outside 
of it there might be a measure of grace, but that it 
requires ‘large charity’ to acknowledge this to be 
80.” 

It goes on to say that such claims are seriously 
objectionable to the Evangelical Churchmen of 
Canada, Hoy liberal these Evangelical Church- 
men are was shown last Summer by the episode 
at the meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at London, Ontario, Bishop Hel- 
muth, who, if we are not mistaken, has the dis- 
tinction of being a convert from the faith of 
Israel, appeared in the Assembly, was invited to 
the platform, and told the Assembly he had al- 
ways regarded the Presbyterian Church “as the 
sister Church,” and that he was glad to see 80 
large body of clergymen assembled for the 
same purpose for which his own synod would 
meet the following week. A deputation came 
subsequently from the synod, and one was sent 
to the synod in return, which received it with 
all courtesy’ and horor. Was the Episcopal 





Church any less a Church for this act? Did the 
good Bishop do harm to the Church of Christ by 
showing the spirit of Christ? 

Tus is what Dr. J. G. Monfort, editor of 
The Herald and Presbyter, has to say in his 
paper about Dr. Pierson, whose course in Indian- 
apolis has been so disastrous to one of the 
best churches in the Presbyterian denomination. 

“The diMiculty in Indianapolis 1s a painful one, the 
more 80 because Dr. Pierson and the Second Church 
aie above the average in our Church in zeal and emi- 
clency, in Christian consecration and activity. The 
difficulty has grown out of incompatibility of taste 
and views. Dr. Pierson is avery able, sound and 
eloquent preacher, but he is a mystic, claiming to be 
under divine guidance and to have a call toa special 
mission, about which he must act without conferring 
with flesh and blood. To most persons, especially 
those of years and experience, his plans and methods 
often seem visionary, and his zeal fanatical and mor- 
bid; and they shrink from committing themselves to 
his jJead, and hence the difficulties that have oc- 
curred were inevitable.” 


The class here described are the most uncom- 
fortableand troublesome people agoing. Their 
conceit is overpowering and insufferable. They 
cannot be reasoned with, because tuey identify 
themselves with the Holy Ghost, and to contra- 
dict them is to contradict God. 





Apropos of the article on ‘‘ Communion Ques- 
tionings,” which we publish this week, we 
publish a letter from the Rev. J. A. Fisher, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer, in Baltimore, in reference to a pre- 
vious article by Dr. Stockbridge : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The views of the jate Rev. R. H. Neale, D.D., of 
the First Baptist Church, Boston, as stated in THE 
INDEPENDENT by the writer of ‘Communion Ques- 
tionings,” are in perfect accord with sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dr. Neale in private conversation with the 
undersigned inthe Summer of 1876. He then said 
substantially: ‘After years of study and of service 
in the ministry of the Baptist Church, I am by no 
means certain that immersion was originally the only 
mode of baptism.” He then spoke of the neediess- 
nessa of his engaging in any public discussion of the 
question, and added that he thought the Methodist 
Church, all things considered, more thoroughly 
equipped than any other for evangelical work in this 
country. 

As corroborative of the statements made by 
the contributor of “Communion Questionings,” 
I add a brief extract from a letter written by 
Dr. Neale to the undersigned, his grand-nephew, in 
1877: “I differ at heart with the regular Baptist de- 
nomination on the subject of ion, I sympa- 
thize with open communion.” 








Joun Denck, the apostle of the Anabaptists in 
Southern Germany, has been claimed by Prof. 
Newman in The Examiner as a Baptist father, 
whose character and principles were superior to 
those of Luther and Zwingli. We shall quote a 
few of Denck’s statements : 


**T esteem Holy Scripture above all human 
treasures, but not so highly as the Word of God, 
which is living, powerful, eternal, free and in- 
dependent of all elements of this world; for, as 
it is God himself, so is it spirit and not letter, 
and written without pen and paper, so that it 
can never more be blotted out.” 

‘Tt harms no faithful man to have been bap- 
tized in his childhood; and God asks no other 
baptism, so he observes the order which becomes 
a Christian community.” 

** Task no other result, God knows, than that as 

many men as possible should with one heart and 
voice glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether they be circumcised, or 
baptized, or neither; for I greatly differ from 
those, whoever they may be, who too much bind 
the Kingdom of God to ceremonies and elements 
of the world.” 
Will The Examiner tell us whether these 
are the principles of the Baptists or of the 
Quakers ? John Denck also opposed the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, and urged the 
obedience of love; he took ground against Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of the bondage of the will; he 
also taught that ‘“‘the omnipotent love of God 
must be victorious, and not only all men, but 
all devils be saved at last.” His Trinitarianism 
is doubtful. In view of these teachings of the 
Baptist Father, possibly The Kzraminer has 
changed its mind, and after a life-long advocacy 
ofa stationary theology, is prepared to admit 
that there has been a change in theology, at 
least among tho Baptists ; but whether progress- 
ive or retrogressive we leave to our contempor- 
ary to determine. 





CommEntinG on Dr. R. M. Patterson’s article 
in Tue INDEPENDENT two weeks ago on tlic re- 
vision of the confession proposed by the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians, The Evangelist has some 
very noticeable remarks, Referring to Dr. 
Patterson's remark that the form of subscription 
allows much liberty, it says : 

* But whether this added freedom in é 
grateful as it is, really does away with all need of 
emendation or revision of the Symbolsi s not so clear. 
The mind most conscious of liberty in this respect 
may yet feel the pressure of a real need for such 
alterations in the confessional way of stating its re- 
ceived system of doctrine as shall give that doctrine 
greater symmetry in itself and a more command- 


~ 





ing force among men. What it believes it would be 
giad to be able to present to other minds in forms 
more winning, in phraseology more acceptable, and 
especially under aspects at once more biblical and 
more practical. Here is the point where the most 
thoughtful English Presbyterians at this moment 
fee] em/arrassment. They want a Confession whose 
phrases and specific statements they shall not be 
continually under the necessity of explaining away ; 
and they also want a Confession which they can 
offer to the English people in the confident expecta- 
tion that In its doctrinal conceptions and in its modes 
of statement it will commend itself more powerfully 
to the English mind. That the same desires exist 
among us, and in many minds not at all inimical to 
the Calvinistic system or out of sympathy with 
evangelical truth, is a fact full of suggestiveness. 
Nor Is it possible that their desires can be fully met 
by pointing such minds to our broader doctrine of 
interpretation and subscription,excellent and benef 

cent as that doctrine is.” : 





Mr. Jay Govutp last week appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and 
told the story of his life, beginning with nothing 
but his naked hands and ending, up to date, with 
being one of the richest men in this country. It 
was an interesting and in some respects an in- 
structive story; but we do not see that it had 
anything to do with the particular investigation 
in which the Committee are engaged. One who 
has achieved such a career as that of Mr. Jay 
Gould is undoubtedly a smart man, as the world 
goes. He certainly has brains and energy, and 
in this respect compares favorably with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, He has been a shrewd and unseru- 
pulous sharper, and has whatever satisfaction 
there isin knowing that he takes rank among 
the richest men in the world. If merely getting 
money, without any moral regard to the way of 
doing it or the method of using it, be the chief 
endof man, then Mr. Gould is a most brilliant 
success, But if so living as to deserve and com- 
mand the respect of mankind and make life a 
blessing to the world ve a much better thing, then 
Mr, Gould’s career must be put into a different 
category. He certainly does not rank with the 
Dodges, the Coopers, and others of similar type 
whose names are the synonymes of worldly success 
combined with lofty moral character. About 
the only homage paid to him is that which ac- 
crues from his great wealth ; and were he to die 
to-day but few would regret his departure. The 
comments made in the newspapers upon the 
autobiography which he gave so glibly, must 
have been exceedingly mortifying to him, if he 
has the ordinary sensibilities of our nature, His 
career is anything but a successin the highest 
and best sense of this term, 





Mr. Roacn, in his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, last week, 
gave his views in regard to trades-unions. He 
speaks from a large experience, having himself 
been a workingman and being now the employer 
of thousands of workmen. He does not deny the 
right of workmen to form such unions if they 
choose ; but, as for himself, he does not and will 
not recognize the right of such unions to make 
or enforce any lawsto regulate his dealing with 
his own men, or to interfere with the individual 
rights of these men in dealing with him, He 
proposes to conduct his business in hisown way, 
asking no questions of trades-unions and giving 
them no answers. Mr. Roach takes the entirely 
sensible view of this subject; and all sensible 
workingmen, who will study the subject suffici- 
ently to understand the questions involved, must 
see it. There is no occcsionin this country for 
a solitary trades-union to regulate the rate of 
wages or the hours of labor; andwe do not be- 
lieve that these organizations have in either re- 
spect brought the least benefit to the class 
whose interests they profess to seek and promote. 
On the other hand, we do believe that they have 
done a great deal of harm to workingmen. The 
strikes which they have originated and engi- 
neered have generally proved failures, costing 
the workingmen large losses and bringing to 
them no corresponding benefits, They have ex- 
ercised a virtual tyranny over the workingman, 
and made him practically the slave of a trades- 
union, on the pretense of protecting his rights. 
Generally, these trades-unions are controlled 
and manipulated by a set of lazy vagabonds who 
get their living out of them and serve them- 
selves while professing to serve others. The bet- 
ter way for the workingman is to attend to his 
own business and make his own contracts, with- 
out the help of such men. 





In certain portions of Virginia the progress 
made by Negroes in education and culture is so 
marked that it is actually breaking down the 
walls of caste. The Mahone movement, so un- 
fortunate in its readjusterism, and so happy in 
its recognition of equal rights, is doing much 
and will do more in this direction. Already we 
see the signs of a movement for the agitation of 
mixed schools, and when that is achieved, there 
will only remain the stumbling block of caste 


Churches, for which the Negroes themselves are‘ 


responsible, During the last political campaign 
in Virginia a much disgusted Bourbon editor re- 
marked one morning that he had gone the night 
before to hear a speech from the son of Governor 
Wise. who was representing the Readjusters, 





and “if he had shut his eyes he might have 
thought he was listening to a son of John 
Brown.” But one would not guess that Vir- 
ginia had moved a hair’s breadth toward Chris- 
tianity from reading The Central Presbyterian. 
It is always trying to forestall any movement 
against caste by declaring that it means—horri- 
ble word—miscegenation. We find this, as we 
write, in the last issue : 

“Tug INDEPENDENT 18 greatly exercised about the 

color line and the rights of the Negro. There is 
only one way to settle this question. If the advo- 
cates of social equality between the blacks and 
whites are right in their position, then intermarriage 
follows as a necessary corollary. Let the friends of 
this social equality show their faith by their works. 
Let them take Negro wives and give their daughters 
to Negro men.” 
That is what such people alwayssay. But they 
never have, by any chance, a word against un- 
wedded miscegenatien, the proof of which meets 
them at every step. 





On of our editors coming down the Hudson 
River Railway last Friday night on the train due 
in New York at 6-45 a.m., in the ordinary saloon 
car, at about a quarter before six in the evening 
was aroused from a sound sleep by the West- 
cott Express agent, who laid his hand on him and 
with a rough shaking demanded to kuuw if he 
had any baggage. Naturally incensed he told 
the man to keep his hands off him, and expressed 
his indignation at being roused in this way and 
for this purpose. The man repeated his demand 
to know whether he had any baggage in a rough 
and bullying tone, as if he had an official right 
and was determined to enforce it. When asked 
if he did not know better than to lay his hands 
on a gentleman in that way and rouse him from 
sleep, he replied that it was his business to do so, 
that he was directed to do it, that passengers had 
no business to be sleeping in the saloon car, and 
that if they wished to sleep they might take the 
sleeping car. The conductor sat near by, 
and on being asked if he allowed such things to 
be done under his eyes and could not interfere 
to protect his passengers replied that he had no 
power, that the Westcott baggageman had his 
orders and that he could not interfere. We 
should like to know whether this is the treatment 
passengers are to expect on the Hudson River 
Railway. We particularly wish to know whether 
in the night trains they are to be disturbed in 
their attempts to sleep, and driven into the sleep- 
ing cars; whether they are liable to be roused by 
any agent or vender of small wares and whether 
Westcott’s Express men are to be allowed to lay 
their hands on them and give them a shake and 
demand whether they have any trunks. Most gen- 
tlemen feel that their persons are their own, and 
are particular as to who lays his hands on them. 
It is bad enough to have these fellows shouting 
through the trains, but when it comes to shaking 
passengers out of their naps, and insulting them 
with demands to know about their baggage and 
by telling them that if they want to sleep they 
may go to the sleeping cars, and that they have 
no right to sleep in the saloon cars, and that 
these baggage agents act on independent orders, 
and that the conductors cannot interfere, we be- 
gin to inquire whether the ordinary traveler has 
any rational right to expect civil treatment on 
the Hudson River Railway, and whether he may 
not have some reason of his own for rejoicing 
in the opening of a new line to Albany. 





Dr. BR. 8. Storrs writes us: 
Co THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Do not leave the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
longer than is necessary under the impression that 
the Church of the Pilgrims or its pastor has had any 
thought of changing or tampering with the ancient 
and constant baptismal formula. The words cited 
from our Form of Baptism in your columns this 
week (“I baptize them into the name of the Creator, 
the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier of men”) are sim- 
ply the closing words of the address to the parents, 
which precedes the baptism of children. The follow- 
ing baptism is, of course, in the Scriptural form, 
which is so precise, so authoritative, and in use so 
familiar and universal that it did not appear ne :dful 
to reprint it. Benedictions, doxologies, etc., are 
printed in the brief manual, because there is always 
opportunity for choice in such between differing 
though equivalent forms. The baptismal formula 
was not reprinted because there is but one. 

May I further emphasize the fact, already recog- 
nized in your review, that the “order of worship” 
which Mr. Barnes has printed in connection with 
certain copies of the Psalter published by him is not 
set forth as in any sense an example for others, or 


as representing any ideal scheme of worship? It . 


merely shows what is done and is to be done in the 
customary worship of a particular church; and it 18 
printed solely for the convenience of those there 
worshiping or officiating. If others, into whose 
hands it may happen to fall, should find suggestions 
in it which are of any service to them, we shall be 
glad; but nobody has had any thought of present- 
ing it to others as a model for their imitation or ac- 
ceptance, 


SHELTER Istaxp,N. ¥., September Tth, 1883. 





Tue Pope has directed certain of the Cardin als 
to show from the history of the relations of the 
Papacy to Italy that the policy of the Holy See 
has been a beneficent one and not inimical to 
the true interests of Italy. We presume this 


history y will not dwell long on some of the 
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prominent events in the reign of Adrian, the 
English Pope. There has recently been unveiled 
in Brescia a statue of Arnold, the friend of 
liberty, the opponent of the temporal power. 
Arnold of Brescia was a disciple of Abelard, and 
felt, as his teacher had been called to feel, the full 
force of the bitter hostility of Bernard. Arnold 
was a monk who might have been asaint but for 
his enthusiasm for liberty, political and ecclesi- 
astical. The apologists of the Church of Rome 
have always claimed in justification or at least 
mitigation of its policy with respect to the 
horrible persecutions of the Inquisition that the 
Church itself never stained its hands with the 
blood of the victims. After the Holy Office had 
found the accused guilty of heresy it turned 
them over to the secular arm by which they suf- 
fered tortures only equaled in Satanic ingenuity 
by those of the old Persian dynasties. But in 
the case of Arnold there is no such pretext or ex- 
cuse, The Pope determined at any cost to put 
an end to the career of the reformer, not the 
least of whose crimes was his testimony against 
the impure lives of the clergy ; and he demanded 
of Frederic Barbarossa as a proof of friendship 
that he find Arnoldand deliver him over to the 
Church. This was done and the monk was 
hung and his body burned and its ashes 
thrown into the Tiber. Five Ministers of 
State were present at the unveiling of Arnold’s 
statue, and all Italy rejoiced in commemoration 
of amonk who would have wrested his beloved 
country from the yoke of Papal oppression as 
wellas German, who would have purified the 
Church, and who would have restored primitive 
Christianity, if his desires could have been 
realized. 





.-The African Methodists are going to get 
up another official hymn-book; and Bishop 
Turner has it in charge. He now notifies his 
people, if any of them have good, original 
“hymnal productions” to send them in. But he 
warns them that they must be ‘‘the conception 
or inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and not the 
mere product of art or what is commonly 
called poetic genius.” For instance, the hymn 
‘*Hold the Fort, forI am Coming,” would not 
“in a million years” revive a church or help a 
mourner to find comfort in the exercises of a 
saving faith.” Most true. Then follow sug- 
gestions of practical importance : 


“Thope those who may write a hymn or hymns 
will meter it themselves, andif possible have it 
printed before sending it to me, so it will appear Just 
as they desire. A person whose soul is too little to 
spend a little money to printa hymn so as to insure 
correctness, is 100 small to produce a song for the 
million. I hope no one will send me a song who has 
not been born of God.” 


The Bishop is right. 
ask him to ‘‘ meter it.” 
that. 


It would be too much to 
The author should do 


....Last week was a glorious week for the 
Canadian Methodists. It will as richly deserve 
commemoration in the future as any event in 
their history. They have agreed to sink their 
differences for their common good and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ. Four branches 
are now joined in one strong organization, rival- 
ries are of the past, economy in adminstration 
and united effort are assured and Canadian 
Methodism is fitted for higher usefulness. ‘The 
Presbyterians are a few years in advance of the 
Methodists in this union movement. They 
coalesced most heartily, and have yet to express 
their first regret for their action. Canadian 
Christians are running far ahead of their breth- 
ren in this country in this respect. How long, 
Christians of the United States, will ye continue 
to divide the body of Christ? 


..A dispatch from 8t. Petersburgh to the 
London Times, says : 

“ Another blow has just been dealt against Rus- 

sian Jews; not by any new law, but by the enforce- 
ment of a special decree issued as far back as 1835. 
The Senate has decided, in reply to representations 
made through the Governor of Eastern Siberia, Gen- 
era] Anoutchine, that, according to the decree men- 
tioned, Jews are distinctly forbidden to keep distill- 
eries or retail spirituous liquors. All Hebrew dis- 
tillers and retail venders of vodka in that part of the 
Empire must liquidate their affairs within a pre- 
scribed period or give their business over into Chris- 
tian hands.” 
Now if the special decree could only be made 
general and this whole business taken out of 
“Christian hands,” it would be as great an event 
as the abolition of serfdom. 


.. The Advance has a charming story of the 
organization of a Congregationa) church ina 
Dakota town. A well-known Presbyterian min- 
ister of Chicago and the Reformed Episcopal 
Bishop living in that city happened to meet in a 
new settlement where they held service. At its 
close twenty-six persons remained and signified 
their desire to organize a church, and on the spot 
subscribed $1,500 for a building. It was found 
that a plurality were Congregationalists, and 
the Bishop and the Presbyterian minister advised 
that the church be of that order, and the Pres- 
byterian undertook to get them a Congrega- 
tional church manual and the needed informa- 
tion, which he did. That is certainly brotherly. 


{ »...The Presbyterians of Prince Hdward Is- 





land are angry. Half the population is Presby- 


terian. There is a little St. Peters’ Chapel, 
(Episcopal) there which, by the manipulation of 
a clique, has managed to absorb among its mem- 
bers some $40,000 a year of Dominion patronage, 
while all the Presbyterians of the Island don’t re- 
ceive more than $10,000, which comes as a legacy 
from former Governments, It rankles the more 
as Presbyterians of the same conservative party» 
have been turned out to make room for the 
former church. Let the Prince Edwards Island- 
ers come over with their island, if they please, 
into the United States. We will correct that. 


..The Christian Observer says: ‘‘ Just three 
score and ten years ago the idea of a religious 
news paper first assumed a practical form.” Why 
will the Observer persist in a statement which 
has again and again been proved to be false. We 
have had in our hands a “ religious news paper,” 
as distinctly religious as the Observer is now, 
which wasissued in September, 1808, five years 
earlier than the date the Observer assigns. It 
doesn’t help the claim of a religious newspaper 
to an early origin or to the character of a 
religious newspaper to ignore plain, established 
facts. The Observer is seventy years old. The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty is seventy-five. 


....-Dr. Newman is quoted as having watched 
a baptism of infants at Ocean Grove, and then 
to have leaned forward and said: 

“The sight of those children affected me greatly. 
We do not pay enough attention to the little ones. 
We too often disregard or misinterpret the words, 
* Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ It is of such, 
and not like such, as it is sometimes construed. As 
soon as a child is baptized his name should be re- 
corded on the church books, and he should be taught 
that he is Just as much a Christian as he is an Ameri- 
can citizen,” 

If he is so taught he may be taught what is false, 
if our experience of children can be depended 
on. 


--The acquittal of Frank James, the Mis- 
souri robber and murderer, was very likely a 
correct verdict on the evidence, The evidence 
was probably false and perjured ; but it was not 
successfully broken down, and the jury, what- 
ever they might believe, acquitted the guilty 
man. In too many cases such a failure of 
justice is due to the imcompetency or want of 
energy of the prosecution, which should be held 
accountable for some gross failures of justice 
rather than the jury, which gets the blame. This 
is probably one of them; but the whole state of 
Missouri must suffer. 


..Governor Crittenden, of Missouri, says 
that he is not in favor of Prohibition on principle, 
and not particularly pleased with the new 
Missouri liquor law, but is determined that the 
law shall be enforced in St, Louis, as well as in 
other parts of the siate. He threatens, if the 
saloon keepers don’t behave themselves better, 
to call an extra session of the legislature for the 
purpose of giving them a still stronger dose. He 
thinks that the rumsellers of St. Louis are acting 
like a set of fools in attempting to defy the 
law. 


..The movement in favor of giving all the 
Republicans of this city an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the primaries of the party is in a fair 
way to be successful, The machine leaders do 
not like the idea, since it greatly interferes with 
their power to fix things according to their 
notions ; yet the Republican Party in this city, 
as well as elsewhere, cannot draw out its full 
vote for candidates on election day unless all 
the members of the party have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to participate in their nomination, 


....Mr. Astor, of this city, is said to have 
deeded the whole of his vast estate to his son, 
reserving to himself an annuity of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year during his lifetime. 
The theory of this action is wo keep the whole of 
this estate together in a solid lump, which is 
contrary to the policy of this country, and 
equally so to the best interests of society. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt acted on the same theory in 
giving nearly all his property to his son William. 


.. The Congregationalists should be a little 
careful that they do not give their aid and c.m- 
fort to the caste curse. Take Missouri, a state 
where Congregationalism has been making 
pretty rapid progress since 1865. It has estab- 
lished Drury College, under President Morrison ; 
but we believe that during the dozen years of its 
existence it has not had a colored student, and 
not long ago we remember that they were not 
wanted. 


..A surprising and, we are glad to say, not 
characteristic editorial in The National Baptist 
ison this line, that it is a sad thing that Christ’s 
last prayer for his followers, ‘‘that they all 
may be one,” should fail of its answer by con- 
troversies about ordinances ; and that, therefore, 
all Pedobaptists should beeome Baptists im~ 
mediately. That would be one way. But there 
are others. 


+. The Herald of this city j lyr d 
the Republicans to harmonize al. their difficulties 
by making Messrs. Blaine and Conkling their 
nominees for the next presidential campaign. 


The spectacle would undoubtedly be a queer one. 








It will not, however, be realized until after the 
Millennium is fully inaugurated, and the lion 
and the lamb lie down together. 


.-The Catholic priesthood in Atlanta, Ga., 
finding that they could not use the public 
schools of that city for their sectarian purposes, 
have taken the ground that the children of 
Catholics shall not attend these schools. If 
Catholics were as independent as they ought to 
be on this subject, they would tell their pricsts 
to mind their own business. 


..Governor Hamilton, of Maryland, though 
a Democrat, has had the courage and honesty to 
expose and denounce the rascalities of Demo- 
cratic politics in that state. All honor to such a 
governor, no matter to what party he belongs. 
An honest Democrat is at any time and any- 
where better than a knavish Republican, 


...-The Louisiana Lottery Company has 
brought a suit against the Postmaster-Gencral 
because, as he had a right to do and was bound 
to do, he wilt not permit the company to use the 
United States Mail for its gambling purposes. If 
the suit ever comes to actual trial the court will 
make short work of it. 


.. Judge Thoman, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, has just returned from San Francisco, 
and gives a flattering account of his entire suc- 
cess in inaugurating Civil Service Reform in that 
city. So far the mevement is going forward-with 
the most hopeful signs of ultimate triumph. 


..The Greenbackers of this state, by holding 
last week another state convention, gave public 
notice that a few of them are still left, They 
certainly are plucky men, and estimating them 
by their pluck, we should be disposed to regret 
that they are not fighting in a better cause, 


..The Catholic Review says: 

““Within the present century there has been a 
mighty Catholic movemeut in Protestant lands.” 
This would be true with a slight change, thus: 
Within the present century there has been a 
mighty Catholic movement to Protestant lands. 


. It is réported in a Southern Baptist paper 
that the chairman of the committee on hospital- 
ity at the late meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Virginia, has a ‘‘ whoppiny liquor store 
on Carey Street.” That is not important, Is he 
close communion? If not, discipline him, 


....-The Western Theological Seminary, at 
Allegheny, will be in luck if Dr. 8, J. Niccols, of 
St. Louis, should accept the proffered professor- 
ship ; but we imagine that his people are in much 
more danger of losing him to a New York Pres- 
byterian church. 


.... The Examiner's researches on toleration 
among the Baptists reach as far as Dr. Schaff’s 
** Creeds of Christendom,” and make the most 
of that book. We trust it will find some further 
light in our colamns this week. 


..A New York wine firm sends a circular to 
clergymen offering to send them wine, with each 
case plainly marked “Canned Peaches.” That 
is a compliment to ministerial integrity which 
will be appreciated. 


...We wish The Examiner when it wants to 
quote the great American humorist would give 
him his adopted name of Artemus and not Arte- 
mas Ward, Artemas wasa soldier and nota 
humorist. 


....The Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts gained 957 members last year, which is 
not sdhtead bad. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known -— Coe’s Cough 
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“For years Mrs. Lydia E. E. Pinkham has been con- 
tending with the terrible hydra knuwn as, Disease, 
with whal surprising success many who were in the 
serpent's coils will testify. Often has the powerless 
victim been snatched from thé open jaws ofthe de- 
stroyer. Insmiting the heads of this monster Mra. 
Pinkham's Vegetable Compound is far more effica- 
cious than the p sof p J and actual cau- 
tery. 
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good taste ap ayed by them as to the panera’ Of a 
stoves, the durab: ily and economy in fuel, and their 
many other good qualities, not to omit the reasonable 
prices at which they are put upon the market, recom. 
mend them to euch of our readers as are in want of 


stoves 
Send to them for their price lists and circulars. 
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*."“ A doubtful friend is worse than a certain 
enemy," and vice versa a certain friend is infinitely bet- 
ter than a doubtful enemy. Thus Kidney-Wort is an 
incomparably better friend tothe human race than 
whole catalogues full of doubtful nostrums, It is an 
unfailing remedy for that tormenting diseace piles. It 
moves the bowels gently and freely, and thus removes 
the cause. Do notfail to try it faithfully either in dry 
or liquid form. 
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CLUETT'S CROWN COLLARS 
qipiann CUFFS AND MONARCH 
“SHIRTS, sola by tesding dealers. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d ft. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and hest 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
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. {September 13, 1883. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


CARPHTS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Fall exhibition now complete, including many 
extremely novel and beautiful effects, 


Bahndurr, Antique. 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 


Axminster Whole Carpets in private patterns 
and made to order. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. 





One of the daily papers of this city gives 
the following history of the construction of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad: 


“The dream of 1835 becomes to-day the reality 
of 1883. For it was forty-eight years ago that the 
construction of a railroad from New York to the 
Columbia River was first proposed ; and as early 
as 1845 a merchant of this city, Asa Whitney, 
made a proposition to Congress to build a road 
from the great lakes to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, in consideration of a land grant of sixty 
miles in width along the entire route. Despite 
Mr. Whitney's most earnest efforts this plan 
failed to win Congressional approval. These 
dates, however, are the basis of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad's claim to being the first pro- 
jected transcontinental line. When the Gov- 
ernment, in 1853, surveyed five routes to the 
Pacific, the northern route was laid out by Gov- 
ernor L. I. Stevens, of Washington Territory, and 
hia report was a most favorable one. The sub- 
ject was soon pigeon-holed, however ; and when 

» (it wae brought out later, and @ charter for the 
road sought in 1862, tie.effort reilted in fail- 
ure, although at the same time charters were 
granted to the Central and Union Pacific roads. 

‘Josiah Perham, a New England merchant and 
reputed inventor of cheap railroad excursions, 

. was the man who at last seoured a charter, in 
: 1864... His termp-were,»to ave wo gubsidy in 
‘Mbwey or bonds byt & land geet of ‘the alter- 
‘nate’ sections ot ka twenty miles on each’ side 
pathy goad shrongh the: states, and twice that 

Ub Ayepugh the sornitorics, with an additional 

nm miles on each side.as an, indemnity limit, 
within which he could éelect lands to compensate 
for “those! already » settled within the original 

‘pemotiy et a be ea pat the charjer, Perham 

pay & pital to build the road, in great 
part. because of » clause inserted by himself, 
fotiidding the eompgny to mortgage ite road or 
yee, Or to issué bonis. Soin December, 1865, 
sold the franchise to some New England 
y@epitatiste for berely enough to pay hls debts, 
and died three years later, before the first spade- 
ful of earth had been turned on the proposed 
road. 

“* The president of the new company was Ex- 
Governor J. Gregory Smith, of Vermont;. and 
associated with him were Messrs. J. Edgar 
Thompson, of the Pennsylvania; Robert Bur- 
dell, of the Erie; W. G. Fargo, of tae New York 
Central; W. B. Ogden, of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, and G. W. Cass, of the Pittsburgh, 


p Bort D ' But.no. Tess 
toward was, iil Mr, 
Jay financial direstion, obtained 


legielation anthoriging the issue of bonds, and 
put the bonds on the American market, being 
prevented by the Franco-German war from ne- 
gotiating them in Europe, From the Spring of 
1870 t6 the Spring Of 1872 hé sold about $30,- 
--000,000 worth of bonds, 
“Meanwhile work was, beguti on thé road in 
_ $810 at Thompson Junction, twehty-tlree miles 


westof Dultth, and also at Kajama on the Col- 
‘umbia River. In 1871 the was hed 
from se Jenin ns RediRivér of 

; kk 





River and Puget Sound, and the terminal city 
of Ta*oma laid out. 

“Now came bankruptcy. The panic of 1878 
destroyed Mr. Cooke’s banking house, and left 
the railroad paralyzed, with a large floating debt 
and a bonded debt of $30,000,000 at 7 8-10 per 
cent, interest. Earnings on the completed por- 
tions hardly paid running expenses. Few set- 
tlers moved into the country along its line. In 
despair President Smith resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cass ; and he was in turn succeeded 
by Mr. C. B. Wright, of Philadelphia. Still the 
enterprise lay postrate., 

“In 1875 a reorganization of affairs was 
effected. The bond-holders accepted preferred 
stock in lien of their bonds, the road was hurried 
through the bankruptcy eourt, and by 1879 it 
had paid off ite floating debt and was earning 
some net profits on the completed portions, 
Credit for all this was largely due to the Hon. 
Frederick Billings, of Vermont, who afterward 
became president of the company. 

“A thirty-mile road was built from Tacoma to 
the Cascace Mountains coal beds. Wheat cul- 
ture was begun in the Red River Valley, and 
settlers flocked in rapidly. Work was carried 
forward at both ends of the route. And in 1880 
President Billings secured funds for filling the 
gap in the track—more than 800 miles, across 
Montana—by a loan of #40,000,000 negotiated by 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
August Belmont & Co., of New York, and J. 8. 
Morgan Co., of London, 

‘Soon after these negotiations—in 1881, in fact 
—acontrolling interest was purchased in the road 
by Mr. Henry Villard, who was largely interested 
in various transportation lines in the North- 
west. He obtained the needed capital, $8,000,- 
000, by means of what is known in Wall Street 
asa “blind pool”—that is, the money was con- 
tributed by capitalists, to be used by him as he 
saw fit, and on no security except his personal 
receipt. In consequence, he was in September, 
1881, elected president, and his former associate 
in Western railroad management, Mr. T. F. 
Oakes, vice-president. 

‘* Work went steadily on at both ends ; and at 
the beginning of the present year only three 
hundred miles of track remained to be laid, on 
most of which line the grading had been done, 
During the Summer this gap was closed up, so 
that to-day the last rail may be laid and the last 
spike—a golden one—be driven home by Mr. 
Villard with a silver sledge hammer, making the 
iron highway complete and ready for travel from 
Duluth to Tacoma, a distance of a little more 
than 1,980 miles. There are also 674 miles of 
branches, mostly completed, giving a grand total 
of more than 2,654 miles of road,” 


The above statement is a concise and 
truthful exhibit of the salient points in . the 
history of this great enterprise. We have 
always believed in its practicability and 
success. But for the great panic of 1873 
this success would have been attained years 
ago by Mr. Jay Cooke. The enterprise 
failed in his hands, ‘not by his fault, but by 
the force of circumstances which he could 
not control. 


SHRINKAGE OF STOCKS. 








Ir is estimated that the stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange have, within the last 
two years, undergone a shrinkage in their 
market price, amounting to about a thousand 
millions of dollars. The shrinkage began 
in the early part of July, 1881, and the 
general tendency ever since has been toward 
a lower range of prices at the Stock 
Exchange. Occasionally there have been 
upward turns in the market for a short 
time, only to be succeeded by a fallto a 
lower point. The downward tendency has 
been the characteristic feature of the Stock 
Exchange for the whole period mentioned ; 
and yet it has been ‘so gradual, and the 
losses incident thereto have been so widely 
distributed among individuals as.at no time 
to produce anything like a general panic. 

There has, of course, béen 10 such change 
in the real value of these. securities, that is 
to say, in the property whith they represent. 
The change is only in the market price of 
the stocks listed for purchase and sale at 
the Stock Exchange. If Western Union, 
for example, sells to-day at par, and two 
months hence at twenty per cent. below par, 
this change of price will have no corre- 
sponding fact in the property. represented 
by the stock shares of that company. The 
property owned by th®..company will two 
months hence be substantially what it is to- 
day; but the.holders of the: stock who 
bought it‘at par, if they undertake to sell 
it two months hence, will sufferan individu- 
al loss of twenty per cent. The same prin- 
ciple applies to any other stock which one 





D Cvacced (buys |and then has to, sell at a less. price 


than he gove for it. 


| plicated question; and if any onecould fully 





What, then, controls the price movements 
of the stock market, so that the net value 
of the property represented by stock shares 
is by no means the criterion or rule of 
their selling prices ? This is a very com- 


answer it beforehand, so as to anticipate 
the course of the market for six months in 
advance, nothing would be easier than for 
him to make a huge fortune in that time. 
The stock market is for the most part a 
purely speculative market. But very few 
persons, as compared with the whole, who 
buy stocks in this market, do so for the 
purposes of permanent investment. The 
great mass of the purchasers are not invest- 
ors, but merely speculators in the price of 
stocks, buying to sell again, and hoping to 
do so at a profit by reason of a rise in 
prices. The fact then is that the stock 
speculators, and especially those who have 
large wealth at their command, are the per- 
sons who control the course of prices in the 
stock market. When they are in the buy- 
ing mood prices go up, and when they are 
in theselling mood prices go down; and 
this diversity of mood among them at dif- 
ferent times is the direct cause of the vari- 
ous fluctuations in the stock market. 

The outsider, who is not a stock specu- 
lator as a matter of business, can never tell 
beforehand which way the market will 
move, because he can never tell before- 
hand what theory will govern the specula- 
tors, and especially the large ones. The 
Vanderbilts and the Jay Goulds will not 
accommodate him with this information; 
and hence the business, if he goes into it, 
is to him one of enormous risks. He may, 
in his ignorance, occasionally guess right; 
but he will more often guess wrong, and 
hence will more frequently lose than make 
money. A few fortunate and very shrewd 
speculators in stocks make themselves im- 
mensely rich at the expense of others; but 
the great mass of them never become rich, 
and large numbers simply lose all the 
money they put into stock speculation. 
The sound rule, if one has money, is to 
keep it out of the stock market, and 
either lend it on good security or use it in 
safer and more legitimate business. Betting 
on speculative prices is the most hazardous 
venture that one can make, unless he has 
the power to control those prices. 


MR. SWINTON’S REMEDY. 


Mr. Jonn Swinton, who last week ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, was asked by the 
Committee what remedy he would propose 
as a solution of the problem of capital and 
labor. .He gave, in answer thereto, the 
following program of measures: 

1. The revival of the income tax by Congress. 

2. The estabhshment by Congress of a National 
Board of Industry, empowered to collect labor 
statistics of all kinds, embracing the data of co- 
operation, the eight-hour’ question, the toil of 
factory women and children, and: other things 
underlying the welfare of the country’s workers. 

8. The establishment in: the Government (by 
Congress, of efficient Boards of Health and of 
Education and of Public Works, under a com- 
prehensive system and policy. 

4. The establishment of Government, in- 
dustrial schools and colleges, as in the French 
system, 

5. The public ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs, as in the Belgian system. 

6. The freedom <f patents, as in Holland and 
Switzerland, but with a royalty system. 

7. The establishment of postal banks, with all 
that the term impli¢s in the British system. 

8. The enactment of such land laws as will 
prevent the holding of great tracts of our coun- 
try by corporations and individuals, including 
foreign landlords. 

9. The' public ownership of coal, iron, gold 
and other mines, and petroleum wells. 

This is certainly a very liberal dose in 
the line of cure; and if the patient did not 
get well under such masteily treatment 
the conclusion would be that the disease is 
beyond complete and effectual cure. We 
believe in some things named by Mr. Swin- 
ton, on the grotind of their general utility 
to society, but we do hot believe th any of 
them, or in all of them put together, or in 
anything else that: man can, ‘deviseas. hav- | 
ing power to. equalize the conditions,of men | 
so that all shall stand on the ,same Jevel,.. 


No measure of Government can g about 
this result, and no eee of paso | 
can.do it. We might aswell undertake to 
impart to all horses,the same, speed, or, give | 





The truth is that men, though the same 
in the. essentials of humanity, are, as to 
their physical. and intellectual equipment, 
differently endowed by an order of mature 
which nothing can change; and fact 
has always led and always will lead Lo 
diversity in their condition. Wemay fight 
the fact or attempt to cure it; but fact it 
has been, and fact it will be, in all ages and 
countries. There is no necessary injustice 
in it, and any scheme of philanthropy or 
reform that proposes to revolutionize an 
order of nature may as well stop before it 
begins, It certainly will not attain its own 
idea. We believe in helping all classes, 
especially those that most need to be 
helped. 
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OBITUARY. 





Anprew Y. Srovur, long prominent in 

financial circles, and as a wealthy citizen of 
large benevolence, died on Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 5th, at his country residence 
in Bernardsville, N. J. Mr. Stout was 
seventy-one years of age and a native of 
New Nork City. On April 3d, 1855, he was 
elected President of the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank, of which he had been V ice- 
President for a short time previous. He 
continued to fill the presidency until the 
first of February last, when he resigned, 
and the cashier, Mr. John M. Crane, was 
elected his successor. 
- Mr. Stout was actively interestedin many 
financial enterprises and institutions. He 
was a director of the Phenix Fire Insuraree 
Company, the New York Mutual Gaslight 
Company, the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, the New York and Brooklyn Ferry 
Company, the Broadway Insurance Com- 
pany and the Loan and Improvement Com- 
pany. When Fernando Wood was Mayor 
Mr. Stout was City Chamberlain, and dur- 
ing the disturbances at that time in regard to 
the police force he advanced the pay of the 
police from his own pocket, being afterward 
reimbursed bythe city. In politics he was 
originally a Democrat, but he became a 
Republican during the war for the Union, 
of which he was a staunch and enthusiast- 
ic supporter. © He was always liberal in 
giving from his large wealth toward the aid 
of charitable and religious objects. Amem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
was especially interested in the institutions 
connected with that denomination. A few 
years ago he made a gift of $50,000 to the 
Drew Theological Seminary, and one of 
equal amount to the Wesleyan University 
at Middletown, N. Y. He was a trustee of 
both of these colleges, and was at one time 
Treasurer of Drew Seminary. He was also 
a trustee of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. 

The surviving family of Mr. Stout include 
his wife, one son, and two daughters. His 
son, Mr. Joseph 8. Stout, is the head of the 
firm of Stout & Co., brokers, of No. 25 Broad 
Street, in which Mr. A. V. Stout was.a spe- 
cial partner. One: of the daughters is the 
wife of Mr. J. N. Ewell, banker, of No. 68 
Broadway, and the other is married to Mr. 
A. F. Southerland, a banker of Chicago. 
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THE STAMP TAX ON BANK 
CHECKS. 


Conaress by the act of March, 1883, re- 
pealed the law imposing a stamp tax on 
bank checks, provided that the repeal 
should not take effect until on and after 
the first of the next ensuing July. This 
gave to the public about four, months’ 
notice of the time when the repeal would 
become operative. The act makes no pro- 
vision for any return. of bank-check stamps 
to the Government that might be in the 
hands of holders when the repeal wentinto 
effect. or for exchanging them for postal 
stamps. All such stamps unused, in the ab- 
sence of'any provision with regardtothem, 
of course bécome a dead loss in the hands 
of their holders. 

The ‘question has been before Commis- 
‘sipher “Evans whether “the Government 
would’ Fetand the money to’ the’ holders of 

' such stamps; and his decision is that he has 
no, authority todo.so., He is undoubtedly 
right in this.decision,. Congress, in the re- 
pealing, act, gave no, such authority,;and 
hence it cannot be exercised. The purchas- 
ver anid holder of ‘such stamps left om hand 
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oped toward the close which ‘had the: usual 
depressing effect, and values: settled down 
to about the ‘original condition. There™ 
were many rumors of an increased outside 
demand, and that large orders to buy had. 
been received by brokers, which were proved 
to have no foundation, but to be simply'a 
ruse to encourage the ‘‘ outsider ” to invest. 
The fluctuations of the week were entirely 
due to the manipulations of the professional 
operator, which had no legitimate basis for 
an advance, The sales at the board for the 
week amounted to 2,543 /553 shares, of which 
the fcHowing ‘are the highest, lowest ‘and 


closing quotations, 
High Low. Clos- 
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Sept, sth 
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Bk. and Mer. Tel. Go.......... 800 18056 129 130% 
Canada Southern...,............ 81,990 6634 wa% 
Canadian Pacific............... 33,180 BO By 81% 
Central Pacifie., . 44,982 663 
Chi, SLL. kid NO. $45 (1956 “191g” 03g 
Cc. C., 0, an 1.470. 66 6236 64 
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were an advance of 2 per cent. in Ohio 
Central Firsts, to 73; 1? in Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Firsts, to 67; 1} in Iuter 
national & Great Northern Firsts, to 109; 1 
per cent, in do 6s, to 81; 2 per cent, in In- 
diana, Bloom, and Western Firsts, to 86; 1 
per cent. in Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, to 102, 
and 1 per cent. in New Orleans & Pacific 
Firsts, to 84; and a decline of 14 in Texas 
& Pacific Land Grant Incomes, to 554; 1 
per cent, in do. (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, to 78; 1 per cent. in Iron Mountain 
5s, to 74, and 1 per cent. in East Tennessee 
58, to 714. The other changes were frac- 
tional and generally to lower prices, 

' Bank Sratement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house for last week was an un- 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a loss in specie of $1,422,600, 
and in legal tenders of $525,800; an expan. 
sion in loansof $1,709,700; a decrease in 
‘deposits of $847,500, and a contraction in 
circulation of $95,600. The movement 
for thé week results in a loss in surplus, 
reserve Of $1, 786,525, but the banks 


*\ 24 W still hold $4,487,500 in excess of the legal 


requirements, The following table gives 
figures in detail. bas’ 


Banks, stegheni, Gpetnp tuagubusadeudeadl 








New York. . $9,460,000 900 me Saresigus 
Manhattan. 7,514,000 761,000 
Merchants’. 7,469,500 1,968,400 - coke ' aca’ 
Vechamies’.. 6061000 . 999,000. . 1,087,000... 7,113,000: 
Union.,.... 4,164,990 888, 106,800 3,822,500 
America. .:.' 10,647,300 inet ~"BOT-100 8,862,460 
Phenix ......'. 3,505,000! 998000, 106700 —..825Ke00 
CHY..+¢rnnp 7487800, , 8,188800, 608,000 8,680,500 
‘am'n's ete” pe vary 
Fulfon.2..:' 160700! -atgoe- °° 90,600" ~ 1,867,108 
i neat: 4,374,000. 478,200. .. .35,188,400. |. 
Rove) = pet = Se oye 9 ‘tee 5,00'T 
Bitch & Dro... 1,798,800... 869,806. 67400. ,875,80u- | 
‘Léa, Manuf. 300 => *5ahoo™ + gosyten' ~' sepeneod 


tions for Sterling are unchanged at $4.82} 
for 60-day bills and $4.86 for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
1$c. to 1}c. from these figures. In Conti- 
nental Exchange the quotation for Francs 
was advanced from 5.25@5.24§ to 5.254@ 
5.25 for 60-day bills, and from 5.214@5.214 
to 5.224@5.21$ for checks. Reichmarks 
were steady at 933@94 for long and 944@ 
944 for short sight. 





FINANOIAL ITEMB. 

The. National. Park Bank of New York 
City has brought an action in the Supreme 
Court against Fayette Shaw and. Brackley 
Shaw, composing the firm.of F. Shaw & 
Bros.,. to. recover $129,355.08 for loans.and 


advances made to Shaw Bros. between Jan-. 


uary ist and July ist,.1888. Shaw Bros. 
represented themselves to be solvent, but. it 
is claimed that ‘they. were not. at. the time 
the loans. were:made. The bank tendered 
back the notes, and demended. the return 
of the moneys, but Shaw Bros, would not 
, accept the notes or return the money. 

The Metropolitan National Bank also, re- 
lying upon representations. made by 4 

ros. that they were calves on Jul 
last loaned them $43,826.58, The ak 


_ declares that the representations were false, 


‘and’ that Stiw Bros. were insolvent when 
they requested the loan; |The bank has be- 
gun.an action in the Supreme Court.to re. 
cover. the amount. 

The Market National Bank has brought a 
‘suit in’ the ‘Supreme ‘Court against Ww 
Bros, to recover $5,118.12 on a note made 


to eau of F. Shaw & Bros., which was 
never 
Th théde three actions Judge Donohue | 
authorizin 


gt B.. pie aes ee rien 
‘by publication served u defendants. 
y pu on, as 

EP. Gates. President 
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Commercial 
HOURS OF LABOR. 


Mr. W. G. Moopy is one of the labor re- 
formers, and last week he gave the com- 
mittee that has this subject under investi- 
gation the light of his mature understand- 
ing in the following very lucid language: 

‘(I would fix a penalty upon any corporation 
or persons who would try to make a man work 
longer than six hours. No one should have the 
right to labor longer than this time. The re- 
sult would be greater comfort to the employer 
and to society generally, because it would afford 
a means of assuring employment to those unem- 
ployed, It would double the number of 
workers,” 

Mr. Moody does not say six hours on 
each working day; but we suppose thac this 
is what he means. Ten hours of labor each 
day, according to his program, and even 
eight hours will not do. The time of a 
day's labor must be brought down to six 
hours. No man must be permitted to work 
for alonger time; and employers who try to 
get their employees to work for more than 
six hours a day should be punished by law 
for so doing. Eighteen hours each day 
without work, and six hours with work— 
such is the economic millennium with 
which Mr. Moody would bless human 
society. This ‘‘ would double the number 
of the workers"’ by lessening the amount of 
labor performed by each worker. 

Mr. Moody, of course, is a very wise 
aan. He knows all about the subject of 
which he speaks so confidently; and he 
knows too just how his plan would work if 
it were put into practical operation. It is 
rather hazardous to dispute with Mr. 
Moody, or doubt his infallibility, since he 
has fully studied all sides of the labor 
problem, and was just the man to give 
light to the investigating committee on this 
complicated subject. 

We venture, however, to suggest to him 
the question whether, if the time of a 
day's labor be brought «own to six hours, 
when sold by the employee to the employer, 
the latter will be expected to pay the wages 

for such labor now paid for ten hours. 
Has he thought of this point? If not, 
then we call his special attention to 
the point. The reduction of the hours of 
labor per day which he proposes, would 
certainly reduce the amount of the pro- 
ducts of labor; and if so, then the em- 
ployer could not afford to pay and 
would not pay the rate of wages 
that he now pays for ten hours of 
labor each day. If workingmen have the 
proposed reduction in the time of labor 
then they must accept a corresponding re- 
duction in the rate of wages. Nothing is 
more certain than that they cannot keep 
the latter up to the present mark if they 
take off four hours froma day’s labor and 
bring it down to six bours. Has Mr. 
Moody taken this fact into the account? 
Probably not. And yetit is a fact of the 
most vital import to workingmen them- 
selves. 

We have another suggestion to make in 
the way of amodest inquiry. How would 
this reduction in the time of labor affect 
the prices of commodities which are the 
products of labor, and some of which at 
least the workingmen need to buy? It 
would certainly diminish the quantity of 
these commodities, and hence lessen the 
supply in the market; and the effect of 
this would be to raise the price. It would 
increase the cost of producing these com- 
modities; and for this reason their market 
value would be increased. The predica- 
ment of the workingmen would then be 
this: They would work a less number of 
hours each day and get less wages, and be 
compelled to pay more for what they needed 
to buy. Higher prices and less money in 
the form of wages paid for labor are the 
naturaland necessary consequences of re- 
ducing the time of labor to the mark fixed 
by Mr. Moody. Would this improve the 
condition and add to the comforts of work- 
ingmen? 

There is but one way in which Mr. Moody 
could keep down prices if his plan were 
put into action; and this is to establish a 
schedule of prices by law. Every article 
mugthave a legally fixed price graded to 
the theory of six hours for a day’s labor. 
The law must say that a pair of shoes 
shall sell for'so much, and a pound of but- 





ter for so much, anc so on with every other 
article bought and sold in themarket. The 
legislature, and not the natural law of 
supply and demand, must say what every- 
thing is worth; and every buyer must 
give that price and every seller must ac- 
cept it. And the same theory must be ap- 
plied to wages. All freedom of contract, 
and all exercise of discretion as between 
buyer and seller and employer and em- 
ployee, must come toanend; and the entire 
trade transactions of the country must be 
placed under the rigid and cast-iron regi- 
men of law. 

We may be mistaken yet, speaking 
soberly, we shall venture to guess that Mr. 
Moody and the other so-called labor reform- 
ers, of whom he is a distinguished specimen, 
have not after all very carefully or exhaust. 
ively considered their own problem. There 
are in it some things for them yet to learn. 
One of these things is that the natural law 
of supply and demand, applied alike to 
wages and prices, is wiser than all of them 
put together. Another thing is that neither 
civil enactments nor labor strikes can de- 
feat the operations Of this law. A third 
thing is that freedom of contract, on the 
part of buyer and seller and employer and 
employee, is an inalienable right, and that all 
efforts to interfere therewith are wrong in 
principle, and so faras successful, preju- 
dicial to the best interests of society. 

silliest 


TEXTILE COLORS. 


As ‘‘ dyeing,” in the expressive words of 
Colbert, ‘‘is the soul of tissues,” progress 
in this beautiful art, in which modern 
chemistry shows its most brilliant results, 
is indispensable to a perfected textile in- 
dustry. The progressin the last two decades 
in variety and brilliancy of tints and cheap- 
ness of processes, if not in solidity of dyes, 
has been marvelous. The first sources of 
improvement in this country have been the 
dyeing and printing departments connected 
with the princely establishments like the 
Pacific, the Merrimack, the Cocheco, and 
Hamilton Mills and the Manchester Print 
Works, which have instantly appropriated 
every discovery and improvement abroad, 
usually anticipating the researches of our 
best-informed scientific men, and having 
the latest discoveries in practical use before 
they have been described in the scientific 
journals. Such establishments have little 
need of the technical journals. They are 
in themselves the great schools of practical 
science in their several departments. They 
educate the teachers, like Mr. Karstner in 
the Lowell School of Industrial Art, and 
Professor Hasenclever, hereafter men- 
tioned, both éléves of the Pacific Mills. 

The second source of improvement are 
the fechnical journals, which popularize 
the scientific principles upon which the art 
of dyeing is founded, and publish receipts 
such as the dyers of old times kept secret 
as their own exclusive property. A famil- 
iar illustration of the recent progress in the 
art of dyeing in this country will be verified 
by the ladies of most families practicing the 
domestic economies. They tell us that ten 
years ago comparatively few ladies ven- 
turted to have their dresses or upholstery 
stuffs re-dyed. They had ‘‘no luck in 
matching the colors.” Now the practice is 
universal, both with respect to dresses and 
feathers. Upholstery stuffs, particularly, 
are purchased without color, to be dyed 
the precise tint required by peculiar taste of 
the individual or the fashion of the times; 
while the hues and matching of colors now 
produced by the large city dye-houses are 
without reproach. 

The technical journal which has con- 
tributed most to a popularization of the art 
of dyeing in this country is the Teztile 
Colorist, published in Philadelphia. This 
journal, published monthly, was com- 
menced in January, 1879, by Dr. M. Frank, 
a gentleman favorably known to textile 
manufacturers by his former connection 
with Dr. Walz in his excellent editorship 
of the Industrial Record. 

We quote from an article on “‘ Alizarine,” 
describing the reduction of price in this 
beautiful pigment, wrought by modern 
science and industry: 

“One of the most expensive pigments in times 
past was ultramarine. It was, in fact, made 
from ‘lapis-lazuli,’ one of the precious stones 
found in Europe, Asia, and South America. Such 
was the value set upon it that its price went as 





high as $200, and seldom as low as $50, per 
pound. But chance and chemical investigation 
changed the market of this precious pigment. 
Guimet, a Frenchman, in 1820 gained the prize 
of 6,000 francs offered four years previously for 
an artificial ultramarine. Keeping his discovery 
(process?) a profound secret, Guimet, with com- 
mendable liberality, continued to reduce the 
price of his admirable pigment until he made it 
as low as $3 a pound—a wonderful fall from 
$200, its former price! 

‘Such has been the successful progress of this 
artificial ultramarine that, although Guimet 
turned out 120,000 pounds per year, there are 
now thirty-four ultramarine factories in exist- 
ence in the world, whose aggregate annual pro- 
duction is twenty million pounds; one-tenth of 
which amount is manufactured by Messrs, Heller 
& Merz, at Newark, N. J. 

‘*The price of ultramarine has been gradually 
declining since the commencement of the manu- 
facture in the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing the high tariff on the foreign product, it has 
been steadily reduced in price. It is unques- 
tionably the favorite in competition with the 
European article.” 
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DEY GOODS. 


Tne general aspect of the dry goods 
market has greatly improved during the 
week under review, owing to the increased 
activity in the movement of staple and 
department goods and the revival of a 
brisk demand which at times bid fair to be 
more than could be handled with satisfac- 
tion and promptness. The reports from 
the various distributing centers are very 
encouraging, as they indicate a vigorous 
and healthy trade for the season before us. 
But there is no possibility of a departure 
from the conservative policy which has 
marked the transactions of buyers thus far, 
there being a determination to avoid spec- 
ulation and the purchase of goods other 
than the legitimate requirements of con- 
sumers demand. There is a large repre- 
sentation of retail buyers in the market, who 
are making ample provision for a good Fall 
trade and taking advantage of the low 
prices which have been established on 
certain lines of goods since the late large 
auction sales, the effect of which is now 
being seriously felt. The financial condition 
of the trade is considered good, as collec- 
tions continue easy in nearly all partsof the 
country and both wholesale and retail 
merchants are meeting their payments with 
promptness. There is consequently a very 
cheerful feeling all around; and the future is 
generally anticipated to be freighted with 
prosperity. 

Cotron Goops.—There was a steady 
movement in brown and bleached goods, 
cotton flannels and wide sheetings from 
agents’ hands, but colored cottons con- 
tinued quiet in demand. The jobbirg 
trade was quite active, all scasonable de- 
scriptions of plain and colored cottons hav- 
ing been freely distributed in package and 
assorted lots. Agents’ prices are without 
quotable change, and the most desirable 
fabrics are in such moderate supply that 
quotations are generally firm. It is, how- 
ever, a buyers’ market for such descriptions 
of goods as are not strictly in accordance 
with the present wants of the trade. 

Print CLorns continue quiet and steady 
at 34c. less 1 per cent. for extra 64x64s, 
8 7-16c. for standard 64x64s, and 8 1-16@ 
84c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was a fairly active move- 
ment in fancy prints from first hands, part- 
ly as the results of transactions with buyers 
on the spot, but chiefly in execution of 
orders, of which a good many were re- 
ceived from jobbers direct and through 
the medium of salesmen on the road. 
Fancy prints are more active as regards 
both standard goods and the lower grades; 
and indigo-blues are in such brisk demand 
that agents representing some of the most 
popular makes have not a single package 
on hand. Robes and furnitures are doing 
well, and shirtings are in steady request. 
Jobbers report a continued good trade in 
all kinds of calicoes. 

GineuaMs.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry at first hands for standard and fine 
styles, and some good-sized lots of seer- 
suckers were sold to the clothing trade. 
A good steady business in dress styles and 
fancies was reported by jobbers, and a 
large distribution of staple checks was 
made by leading houses having ‘‘ job lots” 
to offer by the piece or package. 

Drzvs Goops.—There was a fair move- 








ment in all-wool and worsted dress goods 
from agents’ hands, the activity of the 
jobbing trade having caused a steady call 
for duplicate assortments. Soft wool suit- 
ings and sackings were in good request; 
and a very satisfactory business was done 
in all-wool and cotton warp cashmeres by 
agents and jobbers alike. Fancy worsted 
fabrics, as changeable styles, brocades, 
pin checks, mixtures- plaids, Jacquard fan- 
cies, etc., continued in fair demand, and 
considerable sales of ‘igured cotton dress 
goods were reported in some quarters. 

Wooten Goops.—There is a fair degree 
of steadiness in all the departments of the 
woolen trade, with a continued increase in 
the demand for good qualities and desirable 
styles, while the re-order demand for some 
descriptions cannot be satisfied. Still there 
appears to be enough good goods for all 
needs, in spite of the curtailment of pro- 
duction. In Spring goods there is consid- 
able trade in worsteds. A number of mills 
have very nearly sold up their production. 
It is understood that there have been some 
large transactions also in light weight wor- 
sted serges. A few popular Spring cassi- 
meres are selling, but as a rule they are 
ag yet rather slow to move. Most all the 
mills that were shut down—especially 
the larger ones—have again started up, or 
are about todo so, though it is understood 
that, beyond the preparations of samples 
of Spring goods, the rate of pro- 
duction is uncertain and will largely de- 
pend upon orders, curtailment, by short 
time or otherwise, being much easier to 
effect now than before. In other descrip- 
tions of woolens, as repellents, cloakings, 
jeans, etc., trade is more active with job- 
bers than agents. The former are 
finding a very good outlet for their previous 
purchases, and are likely to be in the mar- 
ket again for supplies. 

FLANNELS AND Bianxets.—Trade is still 
very good in flannels in most all lines, and 
stocks are getting low. It is believed that 
they have not been so low in several years. 
Blankets are rather quiet through the in- 
fluence of the late sale; but descriptions 
that are not in competition with those 
offered at auction are doing about as before. 

Hostery aND UnpEerwear.—There was 
some improvement in the demand both for 
hosiery and underwear during the week. 
The diversion of some of the machinery to 
the production of Jersey cloths is having 
some influence in that direction. Fancy 
knit goods are doing well and some good 
orders have been received for gauze shirts 
for next Spring. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
The demand for foreign goods continues 


uneven, although a fair amount of trade 
been consummated. Some depart- 
ments, as velvets, velveteens, silk and vel- 
vet ribbons, cheap mixed dress goods, etc., 
are quite active. In woolen cloths trade is 
fair, and orders for fine light-weight, men’s 
wear woolens are satisfactory. But in other 
departments, silks, fine dress goods, white 
goods, linens, laces, etc., the demand is 
only moderate, though it is improving, and 
a few lines of silks and dress goods are even 
doing very well. Medium qualities of lace 
are reported to be in improved request; but 
it is not the season for great expectations 
in that department. There is a good de- 
mand for hosiery and underwear, of both 
staple and fancy descriptions, and for 
mousgeutaire and four-button kid gloves. 
Staple —_ are selling pretty low, but 
some of the active articles are bringing 
good prices. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883, 1882. 
Entered at the port .......... $2,551,682 $2,996,260 
Thrown on the market....... 2,531,156 8,081,607 
metered csthe an 85,861,513 96,404,875 

OE ERO POTt. 0.000000, 
Thrown on the market...... 85,818,301 95,006,653 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Moxpvay Evenma, Sept. lvth, 1888. 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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i 86 754\Pacific, Extra..36 134 
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Continental, C.36 7% 6 un ee8— 20 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


Having purchased a manu- 
facturer’s entire Stock of 
Towels, the same will be of- 
fered the coming week at 
prices defying competition. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St. 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


AUTUMN NUMBER 
FASHION MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. IT I8 FOR COMPREHENSIVE- 
NESS THE BEST PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND 


188 UED 
OUT OF TOWN 


bh! AS guy. Basperte WILL J FIND THIS A 
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U TERS. 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 C'l's. 


FALL FABRICS. 
FRENCH TRICOT CLOTHS, 


THE POPULAR FALL FABRIC. 
S4inch wide, all the leading shades, at $1.88; regular 
Pieinch ALL-WOOL DRESS CLOTHS, Fall shades, 

ofeach ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, new goods and 

Winch ALL. WOOL CAMEL'S HAIR and CHEVIOTS, 
in a check ane and hair st: ;, worth 75c, 


LL CHEC pind PLATDS, in Fall color- 
mM... 12340. ; cheap at 25e, 


BLACK GOODS. 


42nch CAMEL’S HATR, 59c.; worth 850 
wiinen SHOODAH CLOTHS any “only), 45c 


rth 6c. 
“finch CASHMERES at 59c.; worth 75c, 
46-inch CASHMERES at 87c.; worth $1.25. 


BLANKETS. 


KETS.—New Borders of atest = at $1.25, 


ieee of Pita Goole f At our Peatablishment 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO AND QUICKLY DIS 
PATCHED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
909, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St; 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST.; 59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD 
STREET. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN, ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW- 
EST PRIOES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 
Lik LINEN G00p Sou ot E cuR. 


TS er GUE Hales i 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTORE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN. 
TION. 


RH. MAGY & CO. 








Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





co) 
Rio, Ordinary, to Choice 8%@ 9 
Santos, Choice to Best. ............. 9% @10% 
Monch taguderciatist. oes ens casend 14 @22 
eae ETE EL ee eee 23 @28 
DAMN D Li. <bideis > 10d’ debate otgn 104 8%@13 
UEC Nicnda: waninsd tciha weed aan 8% @138 
TEA, 
ae ed OP er eee 18 @40 
OE ES @60 
8 setae ink lle 1144@45 
Se EE a ee eee @60 
Wns) 4ntias.\<bsnatchvarenberatl 15 @60 
Ra Fair to iene 1K@ 15 
Ww. Call iol Ai SAR SAE 
Harp,—Cut nib c60bb + Weatdiwealde —_ 
Crushed...... al tebliaueuikaele 9 — 
col ia al Rage 8% 
GRANULATED.......0)cccccesteeees 8%@ 8 11-16 
Waren x. bieiniandennialeew 8 
YELLOW.—-Coffee O.......... cece ee eee 644@ 6% 
MDs a: cncedinvevcnatcd 
MOLASSES. 
Giactevaeresccsccacccterests. csoa 25 @28 
Seba deiildh co Eie Deters lat 26 @28 
~ aya 30 @35 
acl eel meh Ra Rete 85 @45 
New Orleans........... beddvicshietebled 80 @658 
Geo 's Cod (ne : #6 00 @ 
e's new rqtl.. >—— 
Grand Ba Teen ee 500 @ — — 
Mockerel Not 1 1 Mass........ - 18 50 @ 19 50 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 14 50 @ 15 25 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... 975 @ 10 50 
Herring, per box............+ — 2 @ — 32 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .93 50 @85 25 
ae 2 b amy 2 Salen ia ; = , ; = 
a) ine Spring........... iC 
Ohio, Ind., Miche lii., Super- 
BE Rin s000400e005 @ 3 80 
State Extra brands........ 885 @ 400 
Western Spring Wheat, ext'a 895 @ 410 
Bpring «ene 460 @ 5 2 
page gy 600 @7 4 
Choice Spring 
Good to Extras........000 @ 425 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
x sipapinshos sib oie. 40 oe” 
foun x. (shi) 390 @41 
White Wheat rs ( BP 450 @510 
Pe oe 5625 @ 5 80 
Bt oa Onan Cotninnilen @— — 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 440 @ 5 10 
Winter Wheat, “ Patents”. 685 @ 6 15 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 400 @ 5 10 
SouTHERN fLouR: 
MN 6000s Sdccedesscoseed 525 @ 6 00 
DDT 6 45 0cticnen+ abnseetir 600 @ 6 2% 
ei ckedei Gite ackwainn 460 @ 5 80 
Rye Fiour 
Fine re ee . ° @ 275 
ju We ccccccecece os ceee 56 @ 400 
Corn em 
@ 8 20 
@a— — 
@— — 





GRAIN, 











ae cian anmiieatenesieal — 61y4@— — 
ME cinedeolivaceec sea —— ft — 
Ce ey — 684@-— — 
Oats: 
We ches vecbheces Sat — 38 @— 40 
I 5 diaisin nse Wedianel — 36 @—- — 
iad chit, ett seneeenaen — 31 @— & 
ahaa dete bi eaS Side olde — 4 @— 16 
Peunajivaaia kine hhes anaes —-1722 @—— 
Mediums btiveiceaededeclebe 23 @-—-— 
ID ccinenand qnntuonne 245 @ 2 50 
siadessegesbiensses ae 235 @ 240 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 125 @1 280 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
WE We ccssccchoccnad --—- @— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
BN, AW. coccccneces #18 50 @814 50 
Extra Prime............ 1400 @— — 
Prime Mess............. 1600 @— — 
RR eRe 15 50 @ 16 50 
Bacon : 
Short Clear......... er @ —— 
ee 7 ise 7 50 
Short Rib........ Ges ok 1b @—— 
Meats: 
Smoked Hams..........—14 @ — — 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 7@— 14 
$16 00 @$17 00 
17 00 @ 18 00 
@ 19 00 
@ 23 00 
@ 2% 00 
@ 21 00 
@ 30 00 
@ 28 00 
@ % 00 
@%— 95 
@ — 85 
@ — 75 
@ — 65 
@ — 60 
@ — 50 
@ — 56 
@ — 50 
@ — 50 
-17@23 
19@21 
pbeokticasooeecs be of 
airy, fancy... rt Pt: 
Western, Factory, fair to en eeeesee ALQ@US 


CHEESE. 
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% 
¢ D10K*h 
9 @W 
1x28 
5 @5 
> @- 
J le bbls, per do 4 @ 
rere | ee _ 
tatenind a'Benn, fre nt Sa % @ U6 
Wontern, fresh-laid.........:.. + 236@ 283¢ 
Canadian.,.....cse+esissvcwece «- 23 @ 28% 
Western, per 100 ie epee $8 55 @ $8 65 
MIT re 8 424¢@ 8 45 
ORG, ».<054 -bnniriamerincapn 39 @ 9 50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Spring Ohicken ocabgh thadaed stuck -—-22 @— 23 
Spring Chickens, near by........ —19 @— 21 
Fowls, Jersey... ......sseeeeeeees —12}4,@— 16 
‘* State and Western...... —l4 @— 16 
DME, PEE ED: ccc cccccotecsscess —18 @— 20 
at aap 
Cabbage, L. L., per (ele . 300 @ 5 
Potatoes, L. 1. Listy Sascinshaneh 1 25 @ 1 62 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 8 25 @ 8 50 
Cucumber pikes, per 1,000..... 1 00 @ i 25 
Tomatoes, +,» per box......... — 20 @— 2% 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl.— 60 @ 175 
Onions, White, per bbl.......... 125 @ 200 
Onions, 7 fA RIM 125 @ 1 50 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, per bbl............4... #200 @&3 50 
Pears, Bartlett, Jersey, per bbl. 3 50 @ 4 25 
Plums, per Re crea bd 00 @ 6 00 
Huckleberries, Jerse ruer per box..— — @1 00 
Grapes, South, per lb.......... 8 @ 18 
Watermelons, ea te rgtedl ait fos 15 00 @20 00 
Watermelons,N.J — Heads.10 00 @12 00 
Muskmelons, ver bbl. 25 @ 1 60 
Peaches, Del. and 4, perb’s’k’'t— 60 @ 1 50 
Peanuts, vane hand-p’k'd. 

BOP Oisseeiscca aberees 10xX@ 1 
Pecans, per Bei sees ist deck eds — 64@ —9 
Anoles, Sli  ppeaneg DRIED FRUIT. @ 

asset, idnacdes seni - — @— 
Peaches, aa Ga Maingate sane rel -= 
eaches, Unpeeled............. — 44@— 5 
Sleckbamsies.. d ) tl 





Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 
“Fin wo he Fe ee 26 


uarter blood... .20 
N. hi and - , washed X and 


Ree eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee 


35 
en 
@28 
@40 
@45 
@40 
aus she 28 @83 
Gis 
@40 
@u 


be Coarse and 


“ “ “ pow ok 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... ge 
Listers’ Stand. nay rey hate 37 
‘“«  Ammoniated 'd Bone 32 

“ U, 8. Phosphate........ 29 
GRRE Bea secovess 81 
29 

45 

47 

$2 





eee eee 


Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 
“Whi 


“ Qabbage “ |....... 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 

hate Fertilizer. . 
Bone Fertilizer. 


obacco G: 
(Michigan Carbon W Works) 
Banner Raw 


OODHHOHOO 
Bseee & SS 36 egeseboneese 


tomized Phosphate... .. 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons or ove 
as Raw Bone 8uw 
2,000 Ibe... 2... 10 
Baugh’s vn Trontge “five Dollar Phos- 


by 
a 


eee ee eeee 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
gage 30 00 
25 
00 
Te 


he oe 
ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 
mar Potash (80 p. c.), per 


cents pe 


~ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Iusurauce, 


THE WICKEDNESS OF TONTINE 
INSURANCE. 





Daiwrie through the press we find the 
following, ‘‘from acircular issued by the Mu- 
tual Life of New York”; but we doubt that 
this assignment of its paternity is correct. 
The Mutual may have permitted the issue 
of the circular; but our decided impression 
is that this extract is part of the literature 
put forth from the Mutual Life agency in 
Reading, Pa., in charge of Mr. Robert 
Holmes, from whose office came, some 
months ago, a clumsy and unsuccessful at- 
tempt to impose upon Tue INDEPENDENT 
some cunningly devised queries in the 
guise of an innocent and light-secking pol- 
icyholder. We incline to think this is 
part of the same matter which has caused 
at least one libel suit; but here is the ex- 
tract referred to: 


“The inevitable trouble in regard to Tontine 
life insurance has arrived, and the victims are 
appealing to the state legislature to ‘investi- 
gate’ the system, and the Supreme Court has 
been called upon to sec that justice be done the 
victims. (1,) 

“The Equitable Life has a Tontine fund, but 
stated in court, in the case of Bewley vs. the 
Equitable, that all the funds belonged to the 
stockholders of that corporation, and that the 
policyholders had nothing to say in the matter 
of their disposal. It was sustained by the 
Court, (2.) 

“The question that is now agitating the policy- 
holders is not 60 much the size of the funds, but 
‘ where are they?’ 

“No statement has ever been made by any 
company issuing Toutine policies showing what 
becomes of the policyholders’ money. (3.) 

“No dividends are paid until the end of the 
‘Tontine term,’ and all the premiums forfeited 
are supposed to be avcumulated and divided 
among the survivors, who have promptly paid all 
premiums, (4.) 

‘*As no statement is made aa to the condition 
of any Tontine class, or showing who defaulted, 
or haw much is in the ‘fund,’ ultimately’ the 
policyholders are compelled to take whatever 
dividend the company may choose to pay. (5.) 

“It is a one-sided game. The policyholder 
takes all the risk for ten or twenty years of los- 
ing every cent he has paid in; and at the end of 
the term it is impossible for him to ascertain 
anything in relation to the fund or how much he 
is legally entitled to. This is an indisputable 
fact. (6.) 

‘* Besides, who cures to be mixed up with a 
doubtful system of which the Supreme Court 
Bays: 

“** Tf as represented, the plan has many advan- 
tages,and. might well induce persons to enter 
into ity butif it be a delusion and a enare, the 
perpetrators of the wrong should answer in 
damages. (7.)'” 

Now (1) there is no ‘inevitable trou- 
ble” ‘in Tontine insurance, except that ez 
parte suits, as is notorious, aré continual- 
ly arising in this city, and that discontented 
people are never lacking. That somebody 
is found to bring an action is not evena 
presumption of wrong against a corpora- 
tion; for the real mover is often hidden be- 
hind a dummy plaintiff, and the real mo- 
tive is oftener hidden than apparent. The 
fact that somebody appeals to the legisla- 
ture to investigate Tontine insurance is 
about as: good evidence of wrong in that 
plan of insurance as the fact that the dogs 
are barking is that there will soon be a 
general insurrection. 

We should like (2) to see the answer of 
the Equitable in the Bewley suit. (this suit, 
by the way, was one of the sort above 
charaéterized as having an indirect bear- 
ing) which set up that all the funds belong 
to the stockholders and that policyholders 
have nothing to say. The answer probably 
did say that all the funds belong to the com- 
pany a8 @ whole, and that Tontine policy- 
holders, as such, have no special ad interim 
ownership or claim. 

The assertion (3) that ‘‘ no statement has 
ever been made by any company issuing 
Tontine policies showing what becomes of 
the policyholders’ money” appears to have 
been framed with very clever duplicity; for 
whiledt would be explained if challenged 

’ as referring only'to holders of Tontine ty 
cies, itis very naturally misunderstood—: 
is inferentially iptended to be—as oe 
that Tontive companies are a peculiar class 
of dlosé corporations, never publishing any 
information of their doings, but. taking in, 
their reéeipte; disbursing whatever they 





please, snubbing all inguiréss, and | leading: 
dissatisfied people to appeal to the courts 


of justice and.the legislature, for investiga-. 


tion. On the contrary, ag respects Tontine 
policies, what becomes of a good many 
policyholders’ money is shown, for example, 
by the letters published by the New York 
Life, proving that the writers are satisfied. 

No dividends are paid (4) until the end 
of thé Tontine term, etc. This is as good a 
complaint as to say that you cannot use a 
hammer to make a gimlet-hole. Of course 
not. Hammers are expressly made for 
anotheruse. To cite the deferred-adjustment 
characteristic of tbe Tontine plan, in expla- 
nation of the nature of that plan, would be 
well enough; but to cite it as a complaint is 
silly. The accumulation and deferring are 
in the essence of Tontine. The final divi- 
sion is ‘‘supposed” to be made. So are all 
claims on policies ‘‘ supposed ” to be made. 
The alleged secrecy and trust (reasserted in 
sentences 5 and 6) are as great as and no 
greater than attaches to all life insurance 
operations. Wedonot know any practi. 
cable method of ascertaining how much 
was paid on policies to A, how much to B, 
and so on through the body of claimants in 
any year. 

The last remark (7) mst carry great 
weight with fools. The system is certainly 
‘* doubtful,” in that the court declined to 
characterize as one or the other, because 
courts do not go beyond what is before them. 
The court said, with admirable gravity of 
countenance, that if Tontine is as repre- 
sented, it has many advantages; but. that 
if it is a swindle and a snare, whoever prac- 
tices wrong by it ought to be punished. 
And so say we. If Tontine insurance is 
good, it is very good; but if it is bad, it is 
perfectly horrid. 

The viciousness of attempting to convey 
the impression (by asserting it directly or 
by the less manly method of insinuating it) 
that the court had pronounced unfavorably 
upon the Tontine plan, and had condemned 
the operations of the New York Life is de- 
cidedly marked, since the court only said 
that if the allegations made are true they 
are enough to constitute legal grounds of 
action. 

We do not write to champion the Tontine 
plan; butto fight it by canvassing docu- 
ments which suppress some facts, pervert 
others, and cunningly aim to create im- 
pressions which are and are known to be 
false, is neither manly, honest, nor wise. 
There is no danger that Tontine plans will 
supersede the earlier ones or that they will 
plunder and deceive on any considerable 
scale. The practical American people sre 
quite capable of discovering the good and 
bad points in this scheme, and of setting 
one against the other for choice. A con- 
siderable number of persons will probably 
continue electing that form. Some will 
regret, and some will rejoice that they did 
so; and whether the plan keeps up depends 
upon the relative numbers of the sorry and 
the glad. Meanwhile it ie an unclean wad 
contemptible warfare which competes by 
misrepresentation, especially. of what needs 
only to be understood in order to beavoided 
if it is half.as bad as alleged. Moreover, 
such warfare gives the co-operatives a 
‘*point” which they are quick to score. 


mo 


THE WAY IN OHIO. 


SometTHinG has been heard about the 
abuses of “reinsurance,” as practiced by 
perversion of a loose and indefinite provis- 
ion of law in this state which was intended 
for quite another and very ordinary pur- 
pose, by one ortwo of the worst of the life 
companies which were wrecked some years 
ago by combined dishonesty and incapacity. 
It seems that the co-operatives have their 
turn at “‘reinsurance”’ too, as appears from 
the following extract from the 1888 report 
of Mr. Moore, Insurance Commissioner for 
Ohio. We commend this brief account to 
particu.ar attention: 

"In addition to the abuses mentioned in the 
Jast annual report a number of associations have 
abused their franchises, by transactions called 
reinsurance. A’ reihsutance’ is ustally effected 
when the condition ‘of the association has be- 
come'sach as to indicate no further reward to 
ita officers and managers, and it consists in one 
association arranging with another to take its 
list -of' members, subject them: to assessments, 

allow them to partitipate’'in its benefits, 








whereupon the association to which thé mém- ‘natddet fone to 





bers formerly belonged ceases business. The 
principal,abuse consists in reinsuring members 
whose prospect for continued life is good, and 
leaving those unprovided for whose prospect 
for continued life is not considered favorable, 
owing to failure of health or the increase of age 
during atime their membership had been sus- 
tained under heavy assessments, Many such per- 
sons have discovered that the association to which 


they originally belonged had’ ceased business |' 


without assets avaradle for their relief, and the 
association in which their reinsurance had been 
effected, refusing to accept them as members on 
account of having arrived at an age greater than 
that,at whieh bers were 1 d by the rein- 
suring association, thus leaving them wholly un- 
provided for, and practically, without a remedy, 
Members of reinsured associations, whose health 
failed during theterm of their insurance, have 
had a similar experience.” 

Have we not frequently and recently noted 
the fact that it is a crime to grow old 
under the co-operative scheme? There is 
no help ‘for this: That scheme ‘depends 
solely on the strength of youth, and must 
shake itself free, at every opportunity, from 
the weakness and dependence of old age, 
becauge—unlike leyel-premium insufance, 





which provides for the end from the | 


beginning—it” has no res@rves. It can 
have no reseryes, upless it abandons its 
claim of “cheapness”; and to abandon 
that would leave it nothing distinctive. As 
illustrative of this redd the following 
further extract from the same official 
reports 

“« Since the “Act ‘of April, 1888, prohthiting the 
insurance of persons over sixty-five years of age, 
was passed, some associations have issued circu- 
lars notifying plane that they could no 
longer be ret bers. Such frequent 
complaints have “toot made in regard to these 
abuses that it has become’ s matter of duty to 
recommend that the same be prevented by legis- 
lative enactment.” 





aa. 
—- 


NON-COMBUSTIBLE WOOD. 


Woop is not merely * combustible—t.c., 
a substance which may, be réadily burned, 
but is inflammable—+.¢., a substance which 
readily feeds fire and makes flame, Notori- 
ously our business buildings in great cities 
are scarcely anything but huge stoves, 
packed full of inflammable contents (as in 
the dry goods, the paint, and the oil 
quarters) and provided with admirably 
contrived flued in ‘hollow walls)and elevator 
shafts, where water can: go with great 
difficulty and fire shoots with quick readi- 








ness. Stoves full of fuel, with the fire all 
“mate” andready forthe kin pails 5 
is what théy are. Tite H & ers” 


buildings, now. quite old; contain no 
openings whatever in the floors, and no part 
or fixture of ‘the buildings, except the 
wooden floors which cover the brick arches, 
is combustible. The Equitable building 
is sintiJarly constructed, ‘the lath éven being 
of iron. 
comparatively—are really fire-proof, ard 
would yield only to an outside flame that 
should disintegrate their walls, if at all, and 
there are a few to which the Paris test of 
fire-proof gould bé: -suecessfull y applied : 
start.a fire im any.room snd thea gp! 
away and leave it, Hollow, tiles _ for, 
flooring and bricks for partitions are among 
the improvements coming into use, and a 
brick-walled building (emphatically one 
with iron front) containing wooden floors 
and partitions, i#fire-proof onlyin the sense 
that an ordinary'stove ‘is. An interesting 
test’ of a *‘ fire-proofed ” wood has recently 
been made. A box, fourteen inches square 
and about five indhés in depth, miade of 
the. fire-proofed wood, was placed in the 
midst of an enormous fire of hickory, oak 
and yellow pine, fanned: into furious 
activity by a strong draught, and was kept 
there twenty-five minutes, until the pile of 
fuel was burned down into embers. Then 
the box, charred. outside but. clear of fire 
marks inside, was opened, and from its in- 
terior were taken, unsinged fm ui without 
even discoloration, copies of the a dol- 
Jar bill; and ‘some-visiting cards whidh Hea 
been put in for the test, It ‘is interesting 
to read that the sraloreest of this wood 
in the new buildin con mplated , and 
that this test: was made’ alta: a b' Bé'the 
bottom of the excavation for that building ; 
it is still more interesting..to read, that, the. 
excavation in question is'on the site of the 


A few other~ buildings—few | 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distriputions of surp 

The Mass. non-forfeiture app to all p and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenct 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. + « President. 














Inthis Company policy- 
holders hood the svat. 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-sor- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force. 

arter. 









Orrick, Coat and [non 
ExcuanGe BuILpINna 
Corner New Church and Court 
land Streets, New \eork, 


THE OONTINENTAL 
' Lint. Vp Re 


e cr RTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417,49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 


JA8. 8. PARSONS 
President. 











OFFICE wr 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janvany 23H 1883. 


THE 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
ny, elbmit the following Statement of ils 
affaira on the viet December, 1882. 














Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Slat December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
i: Wiis tacasarrcestaunrectosasons 1,516,844 86 
Total Marine Premiums................,.+. 85,929,538 43 
Premitims marked off from Ist January, 
1882, to Bist December, 1888............ - $4,800,306 90 
aid during the same eee ‘ 
a boccscecsvccebsopweud el $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Promi- 
and x- 
keddecoent $223,904 50 50 
The a las the the following Assets, 
oi, nd State of New York 
nk age A 4 poets. 98,974,588 4 
‘ Hes? re andc aah - the Company, rn a 
Prewi am ui Notes and Hills Receivable... 1,725,575 02 
Oasis ED BARK sec. csivecwsvececctccccesccccss 364,923 
Sn cutscatiinxercessoniietaens $18,171,675 v2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstending certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
/be redeemed. and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

4 legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
“of February next, from which date al) interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of Pesr and canceled. 
ayaiea of forty, Any & cont. is declared on cnalag 


- = A of erated en 


J. B. ee omy Secretary. 


oo BURD 
DENNIS, HORACE GRAY ake 
LEW ee H. RUSSELL, Hues oa Hash E, 

1B MINTURN, 
ts WwW 2 GEORG 


J.D, 


SH MALSHALL 


WIN dD MORGAN 
Ss 8 3. DE FOREST, 


By CH, 
ob CODDINGTON 
te aa 
le SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H, H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
Aen A. RAVEN, ard Vice-Prea't._ 











LIFE’ INSURANCE: COMPANY 
OF PHA petrol. 
INCORPORATED IN 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, January Ist, 1882........... ce ceeeeeecreeceeeceeeseeees $41,511,949 08 


INCOME. 


Premiums. ......20-cccsccccsccvcccrcccccesesscscscvcecscesssscssececs $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Real Estate 2,956,802 838—$11,879,171 41 


a .. net rentals of the Society's buildings, giv 7d no credit for the part oocupied 
the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the buildin ing), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be ona Government bond. $58,391,120 44 


ence ape ee mane 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............0+ecceeeeeeeeeseeereeececese $2,996,950 23 
Divide Surrender Values, and Annuitics ..........cceeecereeeeceeeceeeeneseneees 2,841,044 83 
DUOSEMIGE TAS WENN oc 0 cece decccecccccccedeccccccescccccesesocercocesecooncns 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders . - . . . . 95,977,541 56 
ise 6 ictnosccccber te 46 Uevnvdeceseesanccesdssecteendonsesecsose 7,000 00 
Commissions and = schgagestanpae EDO PRE AES LS SI ES eee SAI ER EA 891,423 49 
ede cia nncacedeheidh sha iebiceinabtsenesendeaseeeeenatae 883,547 82 
State, County, c BN ic iocdcecwiccdsnideccensieccedauneabweescdetettouanee 102,026 03 
IIL, (s. gantacdalkes ‘pen medeteaneneneeseeedslamctankehenaneien $7,861,538 90 
ee a Re, Fees GO, BI inc nks 0k cen tasins 6 ceccg 2600 & foccneees $45,529,581 54 


gs crntncnddenses 620k esses eninhdbeeiieeaontaes 


ortgages 11,286,129 27 
New by —aaheeepene including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 


a nt REC AA ROPE LE hE? nh Sb MR os we: NOE 5,780,148 84 
United Btates Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the lawsof | 

Se Re OE BE BO inc occ ccc cbbncceccebvcccccetnndsences cttesoccccostoceess 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, @13,291,618)...........+......... 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 


< 7 York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Soci: 


ety. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 
and Society's Buildings in other cities............. 
Cash == — in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 


(aedadakkehantowhseapheadeetnen006qeecenewsebeercsestletbebesteenteese 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums............cceccccssccccccccseccssssscess 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost...........ccccseccceeevecsceeceeeceeces 896,388 03 
eee ee TT Or nn ee 883,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
NS  6.0.9'0:0:4:0:6:664000600 $eb0edengenegncsdeteebaaeeenanteunenssansedt 728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 ~ $48,025,750 86 
Toray LraBILr 


7. 
T1z8, including legal Reserve for : reassurance of all existing policies 
Ge Be Ne I esinpsacnensssscescbscrsesccedencaieacvecneds be pap 


Total Undivided Surplus - - $10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by P olicies in general class is @5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882 « - = ss 2,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, : . . ” ~ ensa’ sneeze 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


87,367,076 39 


For sixteen years--1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than aay other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders sien oe organization of th: 
967,089,572 b8. rea ° e Society, 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple cont contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
ef death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, woual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed licies in be ad General class, reversionary dividen 
will be declared available on settlement of next anal tin, ~ 
From the undivided surplus contributed by 
— maturing within the current year be auy 
me due. The valuation of the policies outetan 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the 


Actuaries. 


We the unde ed, have, i full 
tah & oan a oe dt eee canine te aon 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. 


BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, 
accounts at the close of the year. appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Henny B. Hype, Joun A, Stewart, Gronox DzF. L. Day, Sammut Borrower, 
Gzorcr D. Moraan, U. 8. Grant, Aanson Trask, Srernex H. Par1rs, 
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“GO WORK TO-DAY.” 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 








‘Go work (o-day/” the Master saith. 
Waste not thy time repining ! 
Fill every hour with earnest deeds, 
While bright the sun is shining. 


What though ye do not see the fruit, 
Yet still continue sowing ; 

For night and day—asleep, awake— 
The grain is ever growing. 


To-morrow’s work may not be yours, 
Nor yours the joy of reaping. 
“Go work to-day,” and leave the seed 
Safe in the Master’s keeping. 


That seed shall to the harvest come, 

Though yon in death are sleeping. 
Others shall reap what you have sown. 

Work on, and cease thy weeping ! 
New Yor« Orry, 
- <> 


WHITE-HEADED DASHFORD, 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





A corp chill ran through the boat-load of 
young people as Dashford tipped the dory 
upon entering it. There was something 
alarming in having a person white as snow 
to the temples, his hat in his handin def- 
erence to a sharp breeze, making that 
inevitable movemext which startlesthe best 
of us. It seemed as ifa young fellow like 
that must be a dangerous companion on 4 
voyage. The"boat panted over the sea, at 
the instigation of two bronzed deck-hands, 
to the slender yacht, which rode the elastic 
water like a butterfly. Here Waldo Mor- 
rell sprang aboard before the others, and 
turned to receive them as host of the 
** Arrow,” lately given him by his mother. 

The young Jadies all stood upon the little 
deck in anxious hesitation, each wondering 
if the chances of the tftip wonld bring 
Dashford to her particular lot, and not dar- 
ing to commit herself by sitting down. As 
if accustomed to a good deal of indifference, 
the man in question strolled off to the upper 
deck and lingered about the masts. 

Mattie Ames, Bessie Bilsby, Alice Martin 
and Sally Tileston clustered into a positive 
tangle round the radder and whispered to- 
gether, 

Who in the world is he?” cried Bessie 
Silsby under her breath. 

** Waldo Morrell’s chum, of course,” re- 
plied Sally Tileston, who always knew the 
reason why black was not white. 

‘*He has no business to bring such an 
Ancient Mariner as that on _ board!” 
whispered Alice Martin, indignantly. 

Mattie Ames looked out over the water; 
but turned back to the group quickly, and 
said : 

‘*He must have suffered. Let us see if we 
can make this one day a happy one for 
hin!” 

Not one of the other girls failed to catch 
her meaning, or rejected her kind impulse. 
If Dashford had looked round at them all 
from the prow his eyes would have dis- 
covered the brightest ones in return, 
the gentlest lips, and full faces instead of 
profiles. 

‘*Oh dear,” exclaimed Sally, softly: ‘‘I 
am afraid he is not available for the experi- 
ment! Our sour looks have already driven 
him away.” 

** Now you voung ladies must not run this 
craft!” said Morrell, approaching. ‘‘ Do 
you realize that the captain has to stand by 
this rudder here? We've been arranging 
cushions in nooks and crannies for the too- 
too luxurious; and down stairs are loung- 
ing-chairs and physic for those of us not 
harmoniously inclined toward rough sail- 
ing. ButI put in a plea for this—wherever 
you are, fair ones, don’t conglomerate, 
don’t mass, like lilacs or hydrangeas!" 

This speech seemed to express the senti- 
ments of the three other young men, who 
made up, with the retiring Dashford and an 
elderly lady and gentleman, Waldo’s party; 
amlamid a good deal of laughter, not quite 
traceable to its source by the sturdy little 
captain who now had called his hands to 
order, the: young beauties were detached 
from. each other just as the ‘ Arrow” 
slipped her moorings. The breeze was not 
too lively to admit of inside merriment, 
whereas a more exciting start-off would have 
drawn attention wholly to the ocean itself. 





Dasbford did come thoughtfully back from 
the other end of the yatht; but he saw lit- 
tle chance of conversation. by that. time, 
and sat down on the upper deck by the 
cabin door, with his legs hanging over 
comfortably enough. 

‘See here,’ said Morrell i inw ) triee. “ Get 
off that, Dash! I want to introduce you all 
round.” 

With agrave demeanor Dashford went 
through the ensuing ordeal, if it was one to 
him, and came outof it with a straightening 
of the shoulders and a motion of the eyes, 
as much as to say that he could stand it if 
they could. 

“How nicely you’ are all arranged!” 
Morrell said, glancing at the young ladies, 
each beside her cavalier. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” chipped in the skip- 
per, ‘‘ but I must have room to swing this 
rudder, or we shall go over.” 

‘*Do you hear that, my lovely guests?” 
asked their host, with a low obeisance to 
Mattie Ames and Alice Martin who came 
under the arm of the law. ‘ Captain 
Prince always has the last word with me in 
this way. If I tyy to drink off a glass of 
champagne in the saloon there during 
lunch, he will remark from his vantage- 
ground of the rudder, ‘Excuse me, sir, 
but if you ship another sea we shall have to 
take to the boats!’ He seems to wish to 
convey the idea that we are skimming over 
the depths of eternity in careless enjoyment, 
under these snow-white sails.” Whiie Mor- 
rell spoke he took Mattie Ames by the hand, 
and led her aside, and had soon ensconced 
her in the most charming spot the whole 
yacht afforded, pillowed about with esthetic 
plush cushions, and with the ‘t Arrow’s” 
spy-glass at her side. Then he called to 
Dashford, ‘‘ Come this way, Malcom, please; 
Miss Ames mav need some further righting, 
and I must be off to interview the cook a 
moment.” 

The other girls all admired » Waldo’s 
quickness to perceive which of them would 
be most soothing to a harshly used man, 
such as Dashford showed himself to be; 
harshly used, that is, by the sterner elemeut 
of fortune which we call fate; for he had 
evidently been the favorite of means and 
culture. Mattie Ames was ablo to study 
the lines of Dashford’s face as it was re- 
lieved against the sparkling blue of the sea; 
and she noticed hard and sad expressions 
of the eyebrows and checks and chin; but 
his mouth was gentle and forcible at once. 
Under the white of his hair was a dark rim 
around the brow, which showed that the 
bleaching process had been exceptionally 
unnatural, and reminded one of the fre- 
quent aspect of an old army or navy officer. 
In spite of this phenomena, however, Dash- 
ford was as handsome as any requirements 
of his in the future would be likely to ren- 
der acceptable 

‘* You have a very becoming seat,” he 
remarked to Mattie. As she was that in- 
stant thinking of his good looks against the 
blue, she conld not help blushing; and part- 
ly because she did not wish to say it, a 
exclaimed. 

“Well, now, I was thinking the same 
thing of yourself!” 

Dashford shook his head; with a fine 
smile, and returned: “I have put off all 
that! Iam no longer either vain or self- 
conscious.” ; 

‘‘Since when?” said, Mattie, blushing 
deeper as she spoke again, from some 
thoughtless impulse. 

**Since my hair 
Ames.” 

Mattie looked at the billowing sea for a 
little while in some perturbation. She was 
sorry to have seemed very much wanting in 
tact and eager to know what suffering 
Dashford had been through; and above all, 
her kind heart led her to wish that she 
might in some way show she had a real 
regret for an experience sufficiently grave 
to have so materially affected the appear- 
ance of her handsome companion. Some- 
thing in her own still and loyely counte- 
nance under her white sunshade impelled 
Dashford to say at last: 

“Your face is 86 Cilm’ tat I cari hardly 
conceive of storm as reaching you under 
any circumstances. You would quiet it, 
as you still an uneasy dissatisfaction in my 
own consciousness, although I have known 
you only about five minutes.” 

‘*T wonder that my face looks calm,” an- 


turned white, Miss 





swered Mattie in a low tone, ‘for I do not 
feel so.” 
** You? Why?” 


a rebellious feelingin yourself than uswal ; 
but I think I must have borrowed your 
normat mood, then, since I am possessed 
by a sense of sadness, and do not know the 
nature of it.” 

‘If you have borrowed my sotrow,I can 
tell you its cause,” Dashford replied with 
earnestness, ina lower voice.. *"T eeent to 


myself to have already conversed with you. 


about it, I am so ready to confide in you 
and win your sympathy. May I speak 
further?” 

The white sails of the ‘‘Arrow” swung 
across her at this juncture, and the two 
young people (for Dashford was still a 
young man) paused to lower their heads 
and join in the small excitement which 
broke over the party, like a wave, as the 
yacht changed her course. When this epi- 
sode was consummated, Mattie looked up 
from under her parasol and answered : 


‘You must have had a great deal of 
sympathy already; but if mine can have 
any vajue for you, pray accept it, even 
before I know the outlines of your calam- 
ity.” 

‘*It is the kind of sympathy that tells,” 
Dashford asserted with emphatic conviction, 
leaning further back upon the deck oppo- 
site to Mattie, so that his eyes and hers 
were in a direct line. 

Mattie half closed her lids, and felt so 
gentle and full of pity that Dashford was 
quite as certain of her friendly sentiment 
toward him as if she had spoken. He 
stroked his brown mustache on each side 
with his right hand, which bore a red scar 
across the palm. 

‘* At the particular time to which I will 
refer,” said he, ‘‘I was a poor man, with 
all the instincts of a person of property, 
being descended from a family which was, 
not long before my time, one of wealth and 
position. I was twenty-four years old, 
rather more full of life and hope than the 
companions who seemed to cluster about 
me very willingly, considering my impe- 
cuniousness. Morrell was the only one 
among them for whom I had real respect, 
and whom Lloved. But I loveda woman. 
I will not tell you her name. It was once 
music to me, and is dirge-sad to me now, 
How the sea swells and sinks.as I -go back 
in thought! Inthe same way my, heart’s 
indefinable emotion rises, and hides itself 
to rise again, always with the same per- 
sistence! She was one of the beautiful 
and consecrated girls who never come to 
a maturity of ordinary experience, but who 
are doomed to bloom and die before the 
common-place has claimed them. She was 
a Jewess, and forbidden by her parents to 
marry me.” Dashford’s eyes deepened in 
expression as he looked over Mattie Ames’s 
shoulder. ‘*We had planned a flight to- 
gether; but in marrying me she would have 
become estranged from her inborn religion. 
The strain upon her heart and conscience 
was too great. She could not stoop to 
subterfuge and expedients, and her mind 
became affected in the struggle between 
love and lofty instincts toward her tribe. 
When I met her—for she came to the place 
of rendezvous—she held in her hand a dagger 
(an heirloom of her family) and struck me 
with it. At the sight of my blood her senses 
partially returned, and her distress was 
something terrible to witness. I realized 
that the moment was one of annihilation to 
our prospects, and every tear which she 
wept for me and for herself’ I seconded in 
tears for our future. She never recovered 
from her doom. She died; and I have 


survived her as well only as you perceive.” : 


Dashford pulled off his hat and stroked his 
waving white hair. ‘‘I am a marked man, 
There is nothing left for me todo. I have 
inherited a fortune. The parents of my be- 
loved are now my friends. _ But she is 
dead.” 

Mattie thought that the poor young man’s 


horizon-line of troubled fate was very 
clearly defined, with no sail of promise for’ 


him anywhere. What could she say for 


comfort? ‘‘Keep my secret from the rest,’»’ 


said Dashford, pleadingly; and she started 
up with a look, and her sweet, sad lips 
opened to speak some words of pity. The 
words failed her; but the look was enough. 

A little stir upon the yacht turned their 


+ : ae os 


eyes in that direction. The elderly Mrs. 
Hamden, Morrell’s aunt, was proudly ad- 


4} aitting her willingness to be shown to one 
‘*You say that you are less distressed by. 


‘of the fwotimy staterooms, and Mr. Ham. 
} detwasdizzily escorting her thither. They 
were both hopelessly sea-sick. Tne girls were 
rosy and sparkling with suppressed langhter, 
and yet longing to treat the pallid 
sternness of the kind pair with respect; but 
their dimpling cheeks and twitching mouths 
only added to the merriment of the young 
men, who could whirl round on their heels 
or look down at their toes if they wanted to 
chuckle, When the luckless Hamdens had 
disappeared it must be admitted that Mor- 
rell went through some gymnastic perform- 
ances of extraordinary agility, laughingina 
falsetto treble of satistaction. Nobody else 
was so rash; but nevertheless he had ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the group, which 
were, even including Mattie Ames and 
Dashford, merry enough to insure amuse- 
ment during the trip. 

Sally Tileston and her partner in the danc- 
ing ‘‘Arrow” climbed the upper deck and 
went to the prow, with such light steps that 
they seemed to fancy they were promenad- 
ing on Fifth Avenue. It was fortunate that 
no wave opposed this airy freedom of theirs 
on the vasty deep. Alice Martin, one of 
Mattie’s particular friends, had the temerity 
to interrupt the latter’s téte-d-téte with Dash- 
ford, merely to inform her that one of her 
silver hair-pins was dangerously loose, and— 
in her ear—that Waldo Morrell had no one 
specially to talk with and it was somebody’s 
duty to require his attention; but every 
one of the girls was absorbed, herself in- 
cluded. 

To Alice’s important communication Mat- 
tie replied behind her parasol, which she 
used as a screen between the white-haired 
young man who was smoothing his mus- 
tache : 

‘He set Mr. Dashford to look after my 
comfort. You should be the one, if you 
feel the obligation so keenly.” 

“It would be impossible,” whispered 
Alice. ‘‘Mr. Kittory begged me not to 
leave him in the lurch, as he expressed it.” 

‘**Quite a suitable word for the place,” 
laughed Mattie. ‘Go away, child, and I 
will call our host.” 

At her summons Morrell hastened to her 
side. To tell the truth, he was glad enough 
to come when asked; for Mattie had a day 
or two before almost rejected a half-ex- 
pressed proposal of marriage from. him, 
and he was ina sort of disgrace at once 
piquant and crushing. Mattie bad found 
time to give an earnest response to Dash- 
ford’s confidential remarks upon his per- 
sonal history; and they could both enter 
willingly into a rambling talk with Mor- 
rell, feeling that their previous conversa- 
tion was complete. Presently, however, 
the white-headed member of their trio 
slipped down to the lower deck, and tarned 
to Bessie Silsby. She had a large mass of 
white daisies in her bodice, and upon them 
rested a yellow butterfly, which no one but 
Dashford had noticed. He managed to 
ingratiate himself immediately, and Bes- 
sie’s companion was forced to resign him- 
self to a long perusal of the vanishing 
mainland through Morrell’s glasses. 

‘* What a terribly sad experience your 
friend has had,” Mattie Ames was saying 
to her admirer. 

‘*Has he spoken to you of it?” asked 
Morrell, with a quick look. 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mattie, ‘‘do not go on! 
He asked me to mention it to noone. But 
you are sointimate with him!” 

“Yes, of course; but I was surprised for 
a moment that he should have referred to it 
at all on so short an acquaintance with you. 
But you are so different from every one 
else that people must take a new course 
with you, indicated entirely by yourself.” 

About this time lunch was announced by 
atrim little steward in white linen, who 
stuck his head through the companion-way 
as if he had been hunting for that aperture 
all the morning. Sally Tileston sent word 
by her cavalier that they were both con- 
siderably affected by the miovement of the 
yacht, and would like to have their lunch 
at the prow if permitted. And young Mr. 
Furl was ready to return with the first 
course. As his color was admirable, and 
his eager glance at the tuble, enlivening, 
} there were those who doubted the genuine- 
ness of his malady; and when repeated re- 
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turns to the scene of action by him, with 
the result of carrying away piecemeal 4 
specimen of every delicacy, had exhausted 
the culinary resources of the ‘ Arrow,” 
there was a general shout of derision from 
the festive board, which Sally herself dis- 
tinctly heard as she gazed smilingly at the 
glorious clouds piled along the sky. 

Some time intervened before the yackt 
arrived at her destination and the party 
landed upon the long beach which was the 
outline of pastures and meadows, sur- 
rounded by rich verdure. Wild flowers 
were growing in the long grass in profusion, 
and beautiful pebbles were to be found on 
the shore; so that there was ample excuse 
for a show of busy interest in Nature, which 
is the most excellent set-off to alatent sense 
of ease and pastime. 

Mr. Hamden insisted upon walking with 
Sally Tileston, and Mrs. Hamden gathered 
several of the young people about her. 
But Dashford and Alice Martin paired off 
by themselves, and sat down upon a little 
ledge of grass, where a group of three 
fine trees spread vigorous branches. Under 
this shade, upon the soft grass and with 
the most delicious sea-breeze blowing gen- 
tly into their lungs, while the water rippled 
toward them as if bringiag unlimited relays 
of satisfaction, the two were evidently 
quite to be envied. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Dashford, ‘‘ this could 
not be better! Morrell knew where to 
come when he gave the ‘Arrow’ ’wing.” 

Alice was glad to see her escort con- 
tented; for she was somewhat appalled by 
his companionship, lest he should suddenly 
frown upon her, and thus vent some of 
his probable enmity to the fate which had 
whitened him upon herinnocent head. So 
she responded fervently to his geniality. 

‘* But that divine sea upon which we are 
looking does not reveal its possibilities just 
now,” he went on. ‘‘Were you ever ina 
wreck, or even a severe storm, Miss Mar- 
tin?” 

‘* Heavens! No!” said Alice, shocked, and 
as Dashford turned his eyes slowly upon 
her realized her worst apprehensions of his 
grimness. ‘‘I never could have lived 
through such a thing!” 

“T’'ve seen as delicate women as you 
are live through it,” replied he, with peculiar 
emphasis. ‘*The most terrible moments 
of my life were passed in a scene of aquatic 
despair; and, as you see, I bear the out- 
ward effects in my blanched top-knot. If 
you would like to hear an account of my 
experience I will relate it to you; but per- 
mit me to say, it would be a matter of con- 
fiJence, asI do not wish to be spoken to 
upon the subject, except by those who in- 
duce me to choose them for my hearers 
from a sense of their sympathetic qualities. 
Now, you are so débonnaire that I am sure 
it would be a relief to obtain your rosy 
pity; and, in fact, I could endure to have 
you laugh the whole matter off, and in that 
manner partly wipe it from my memory.” 

As Dashford spoke he was smoothing his 
mustache in his reflective way, and letting 
his eyes wander from point to point, alight- 
ing now and then on Alice with a gleam in 
their blue depths which began somewhat to 
soften her alarm and let her, she felt, more 
and more into his confidence. But when he 
said that she was astonishingly like a young 
lady on board whom he had seen swept into 
the sea, she became truly interested in the 
whole affair to which he referred, and 
begged him to proceed with his story if he 

could mustér the courage to rehearse it. 

Suddenly Dashford’s manner changed; 
he fastened upon Alice a fascinating but 

thrilling gaze. 

“Two years ago,” said he, ‘‘ I was in the 
mide of the ocean there, which ripples up 
to our feet like a kitten, and around me the 
waves were so high that the cloudy heavens 
showed no more surface thah one could 
serve on a plate. But there were five 
hundred people upon the same spot of ocean 
with myself, and the expectation of death 
was bulky and heavy enough to have carried 
us all to the bottom without the assistance 
of the winds. But, worst of all for me, the 
voyage had developed a Jove in my heart 
which was almost as sweet as a love which 
returned it, in the heart of a girl as exquis- 
ite as early June. She’ was on board— 
terrible thought!—and when I rushed to 
the saloon to tell ‘her that the steamer was 
to be abandoned I found her working at 





her fleur-de-lis. She just said, ‘Let me 
finish this leaf !’ and for a moment refused 
to stir in order to follow me to her mother, 
who had already made her preparations for 
the chunces of life in a row-boat. I almost 
shrieked to her—I can almost hear my 
ringing vorce now—‘ Finish that leaf! Do 
you realize, my love, that this vessel may 
aink to the eternal bottom at any moment?’” 

“Oh!” gasped Alice, starting up and 
stretching out her hands. ‘Didn't she 
move? You say she was solike me! Did 
she drown? Oh, I feel as if I were that 
poor girl!” 

Dashford raised his eyebrows. 

“She moved. But in that deadly mo- 
ment of suspense she had stricken the color 
of youth from my hair. Could I 
forgive her?” 

‘No, I suppose not. Oh, I feel more 
than ever like her!” 

‘*Miss Martin, only in loveliness. Iam sure 
you are not so fond of Kensington work.” 

‘‘Tam afraid I am, nearly. Still, I shall 
remember this story of your life’s sorrow 
with wholesome effect. I shall not do fancy 
work during crises. How perfect the sea 
looks.” 

Dashford relieved Alice’s discomfort at 
his confidential reminiscence with very 
agreeable conversation of the foamiest de- 
scription; and they had a pretty little half 
hour of chat, assisted by the young lady's 
consciousness of her resemblance to Dash- 
ford’s former sweetheart. Their attention 
was at last arrested by the frantic efforts of 
one of the young voyagers to rescue his hat 
from the gay waters upon the edge of the 
sand. Anon it would be swept near his 
cane, and again it would be wafted a little 
further back upon the surface of the laugh- 
ing waves. 

‘“Why didn’t you wear a cloth cap?” 
asked another young man, standing in an 
attitude of ease, while he dropped pebbles 
into the sea. ‘‘ Or even a hood?” 

The victim of the mishap only remarked, 
in deep tones of rage, that he wished there 
was less wind in more quarters than one. 


Some of the party were reading aloud, a 
couple were helping the little crew to col- 
lect driftwood for a fire at dusk (for supper 
was to be served on the beach) and others 
were strolling about; and almost everybody 
had a harvest of wildflowers in their belt or 
round their hat-brims. 

‘*Lazy-bones!” cried Sally Tileston, as 
she hastened past, shaking a large 
bouquet of wild roses at the pair under the 
three trees; and Alice rose to her feet for a 
change of occupation. 

As soon as he could Dashford went up 
to Sally and took her to task for calling 
him Lazy-bones, and wanted to know if 
there was anything he could do for her. 

‘Oh no!” retorted Sally. ‘‘Old folks 
must be waited on and humored. Dear me! 
I would not treat your gray hairs with dis- 
honor for the world!” 

Suchimpertinence DashforéWeclared that 
he had never, never known, ina young lady 
of good breeding. 

Sally could not quite think what to say 
to this, and looked as she felt, non-plused, 
blushing; but was ready to invent some 
more nonsense in another minute, as many 
of us are. 

*T should think you might ask me to 
come for a row,” she finally rejoined. 

Dashford was soon heaving one of the boats 
over the not too impatient sea, and Sally 
was sitting happily atoneend. “I say,’ the 
young man remarked, when he had swept 
her some distanceout. ‘* Why were you so 
hard with me on account of my premature 
whiteness? Don’t you know that such an 
effect is sometimes produced by courage, 
as in other cases it is produced by fear?” 

“T never thought anything when I 
spoke,” answered Sally. ‘‘If I ever did, I 
should not have any surprises; my r@marks 
often bring about very funny results. Yes, 
Ishould suppose you were brave enough to 
be a pretty good safeguard incaseof bears, 
or anything like that. Was it a case of 
bears?” 

Dashford pulled harder, and then nearly 
stopped. 

‘*I will only tell the wind and the waves 
and you,” he said. ‘It is not the usual 
thing to tell of a right action of one’s own. 
But if you'll keep it to yourself, I would like 
totell you. You are a féarless girl. I can 
see that.” 





“Go on,” says Sally. 

Dashford disobeyed her, and pulled a 
little way in silence. Then he began: 

‘* When I was in the war with China—” 

‘What war?” asked Sally, leaning for- 
ward. 

‘* Two or three years ago; before you were 
reading newspapers, Miss Tileston. It was 
not a large one, except to the regiments 
employed and killed. Do let me slip on. 
When I fought in China, I had expe- 
riences.” 

‘Is that where you received the gash 
across your palm ?” asked Sally. “I saw 
it as you lifted your hat, when you were 
introduced.” 

**We will see,” he replied. ‘I stood 
upon the great wall,” as did the rest of us, 
while the Chinamen inside the barrier, flut- 
tering in garments of pale silks, flew mad- 
ly about. Firing frightened them so that it 
was a pity to see them, and we all agreed 
to take the city by some other means. We 
settled upon bayonets; and so we went to 
work, violently prodding into the enemy 
whenever a head popped above the level. 
But on they came. Never gave us a chance 
to get down off the wall. And over the hills 
we saw more coming, as if the very sur- 
face of the ground had taken to walking 
toward us. The General's voice was heard 
now, giving orders to get down off the 
wall; and you know it is impossible to dis- 
obey a superior officer. Somebody must 
make a start; and my life for it but I can 
hear the command to this day, ringing out 
till the China wall echoed like a row of cups 
and saucers ina thunder-storm. Beside me 
wasanice boy of fifteen, a dear fellow, 
whom we all cherished; for he was brave 
asa Titan, but delicate as Cupid. He it 
was who first responded to his General’s 
order, and seizing his gun in a firmer grip 
and turning to those nearest him to say a 
word of farewell, was about to precipitate 
himself into the arms of certain death. 
The enemy wildly danced, and held up 
platters of the finest pattern to receive him. 
I saw it all. I whispered to the men to 
hold Finland, our gallant lad; for / would 
take the rash deed upon myself. In a 
moment it was over. I was in the midst 
of embroidered dresses; I gagged for air; 
I felt myself borne along; I came to my- 
self in a dark shanty. To myself? Not 
exactly! Miss Tileston, they offered me a 
cut of fence-rail for dinner. They were 
starving, and they had the impudence to 
propose to starve mé. Fence-rail or some 
tid-bits of rat, said they. I offered the 
vagabond who thus paltered with my 
earnestness a nibble of my sword.” 


‘*Really,” exclaimed Sally, ‘‘these ex- 
periences affect my own hair strangely. 
It seems to be rising!” She took off her 
hat and pressed her white hands upon her 
brown head. 

“Things went on in this way for a 
while; and then there came a morning. 
My jailer entered my room with a dish of 
some miserable trash or other, and looked 
up atme with agrin. The plate fell, sim- 
ultaneously with his jaw; andin a moment 
the shanty was as empty, except for my 
own person, as when first put together. I 
sallied forth, gazed into a brook, Narcissus 
like, and found myself the manner of man 
I am at this present speaking—white- 
haired.” 

“You must have begun to get gray 
when you jumped from the China Wall,” 
suggested Sally, resting her chin on her 
hand and gazing at Dashford. 

‘* Most likely.” 

‘Don’t you wish jumping into the bram- 
bles again, as it were, would have the pro- 
verbial effect?” 

Something in her glance and tone 
caused him to smile. 

“You are a humbug!” she concluded, 
simply. 

Dashford bustled about with his position 
and oars. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Tileston!” 
saidhe. ‘I never tell anything but the 
absolute, unvarnished truth.” 

‘‘ Well, then, you had better hold your 
tongue; because your truth is stranger than 
most fiction. Let us go back; for I see them 
preparing for supper now.” 

The great fire upon the shore had, been 
arranged ready for lighting, with a nucleus 
to start with, and stuff for replenishing 
near at hand. The sky was deepening, but 





all4vas as clear as possible, and there was 
every prospect for a perfect voyage home- 
ward by moonlight. 

A fine collation was being prepared, in 
which the cooking of fresh fish was the oc- 
cupation of most importance, agypsy kettle 
with its three sticks sending up a volume of 
active steam, and one of the men of the ‘‘Ar- 
row,” in his blue sailor apparel and glazed 
hat, going through rather uneasy gesticula- 
tions in the process of broiling some salmon 
over a bed of embers. It was the greatest 
fun possible. The young peoplestood about 
and bustled back and forth, asking inter- 
rupting questions of the steward, or watch- 
ing somebody else do the hard work, or 
suddenly becoming useful when an agree- 
able job presented itself. Sally Tileston 
and her compai.ion were soon as busy in 
one way or another as any one else, and no 
doubt felt thatit was largely owing to their 
timely return from the water that supper 
was ready before everyone had fainted from 
hunger. The sociable fire was started and 
built up by vigilant watchmen, and the fish 
was served in all its irreproachableness. 
Bessie Silsby had found Dashford at one 
of her elbows when she was seated; and 
although her other neighbor was a very 
good friend of hers and quite a charming 
person, she was insensibly fascinated by 
Dashford’s efforts to amuse and attract her, 
and his vigorous, youthful face seemed to 
her quite the handsomest she had ever 
seen, 

It was the simplest thing in the world to 
take advantage of her former escort’s 
touchiness at being somewhat neglected, to 
walk up and down the beach with Dash- 
ford after the repast was over and while 
the shadows of night were descending, the 
white foam of the black sea rushing toward 
them, and the fire at a little distance throw- 
ing fantastic lines of light over the figures 
in its vicinity. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Dashford,” said Bessie, “if it 
were not such a thrilling scene here, sug- 
gestive of tragedy and dreadful surprises, 
I would ask you to tell me a ghost story; 
for I am sure you must know a good one.” 

Dasbford’s lips parted ina smile which gave 
a flash to his teeth in the fire-light. Turn- 
ing from it their shadows were thrown upon 
the sands from the light behind them, and 
Bessie saw her own flickering and moving 
a trifle closer to Dashford's, as if in alarm. 


‘““Pray take my arm, Miss Silsby,” he 
said. ‘Ido know a thorough ghost story, 
and have some reason to remember it. You 
hit the nail on the head when you asked 
me for one, and deserve a full answer. Per- 
haps the idea may have struck you that my 
old head on young shoulders comes from a 
dreadful experience of that sort. It does; 
and I'll tell you how, on condition that you 
hold my story in perfect silence. I seldom 
tell of it; for it would cause a thousand an- 
noying questions.” 

Then Dashford launched into a ghost 
story so frightful that Bessie did not quite 
know whether the spirits evolved were very 
queer flesh-and-blood or the flesh-and- 
blood people downright spirits. She began 
to shed large tears of terror, which rolled 
slowly from her gray eyes and shone on 
her cheeks in the fire-light, and again in 
the light ofthe young moon, now gathering 
force in the serene sky. Bessie was not in 
the least surprised that Dashford should 
have grown gray in the enacting of such a 
story as he related, and it was with a half 
surpressed scream that she received the 
denouement, given in his low, strong and 
monotonous tones, 

Mrs. Hamden noticed Bessie’s distressed 
exclamation, and called to the two figures 
to come to her. Everybody was now join- 
ing together and sitting down ina semi- 
circle near the fire as a preliminary to leav- 
ing the sea-shore for home; and Mrs. Ham- 
den’s next remark was heard by the whole 
party. 

‘“‘Mr. Dashford, you are really the hero 
of the day. I have been told by more than 
one fair victim that you are a raconteur of 
absorbing power.. Lhave some Treason to 
think that Miss Silsby has been introduced 
to a specimen of your rare talent.” 

Dashford laughed and threw himself upon 
the sand beside Bessie (who had at once 
sunk down, quite pale from her emotion) 
and looked round at the three young ladies, 
who, for aught he knew, had quite be- 
trayed his confidence. 
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But the girls themselves looked thor- 
oughly startled, and gazed at each other 
wonderingly. 

‘Why, Mr. Dashford, I thought that you 
only told me/” they all cried; and then 
glanced reproachfully at Mrs. Hampden, 
whom each had begged not to tell the sim- 
ple fact that she alone had heard the story 
explaining Mr. Dashford’s growing gray so 
early in life; but which she was not at lib- 
erty to recount. 

Waldo Morrell, who was as happy as a 
man can be beside Mattie Ames (for she 
had now accepted a very definite offer of 
his heart), here laughed out that of course 
Dash was a prime story-teller and he ought 
to have remembered to ask him to give 
them all one of his ghost stories, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

‘You might, perhaps, tell us on the way 
home, then,” said Mrs. Hampden, address- 
ing Dashford with a smile, ‘‘ this particular 
story which has caused so much flutter 
among the young ladies. I believe it had 
some reference to your suddenly becoming 
gray; since you left college, I think.” 

“Oh, no; that was a little piece of re- 
venge, I will now confess,” Dashford re- 
lied, with a flashing smile. ‘‘The young 
adies looked at my white head with such 
aversion that I was determined to make 
the best of their dismay; for which they 
will have to pardon me later. As to the 
real cause of my hair turning white, Mrs. 
Hampden, it isa regular thing in my fam- 
ily for generations. The men turn white at 
thirty.” 

‘* Will you never have done, Dashford?” 
cried Morrell, slapping his knee. ‘I de- 
clare you deserve to haye the truth told in 
your face. I insist upon fe agg By 
penalty of such unbounded hoaxing. Why, 
Aunt, the man is telling you another yarn, 
forsooth; and there is no faith in him!” 
Morrell went off intoa laugh, andthe young 
ladies all exclaimed, in every attitude of 

retty horror, while Bessie Silsby gave 
Dashtord such a glance that he felt posit- 
ively dizzy. 

‘* Now, don’t go back on me, Waldo!” he 
expostulated. 

** Here’s the truth,” was all Morrell’s an- 
swer to the appeal. ‘‘I telegraphed Dash 
to be here to-day for our sail. He tele- 
a pe back he couldn’t come, because he 

ad just been shaved to nothing on account 
of a partial sun-stroke, and looked like 
thunder. I telegraphed back that I had 
telegraphed to town for a wig for him, and 
it ought to do fora day or two. He tele- 
graphed back that he was already on his 
way. What happened then, if you please, 
but that the wrong wig-box was expressed 
to us, containing a bill to a Col. Bumbletree, 
who must be looking remarkable in Dash’s 
chestnut head-piece, or more probably lo»k- 
ing at i¢ with a remarkable expression of 
disgust. I had Dash and the box come to 
hand at the same time; and a good roar we 
had over the wig, and also over his dread- 
ful appearance without any. But what 
could be done? The sail was worth an 
effort, and Dash has some reputation for 
good looks to consider, and so he wore this 
thing. But I assure you he has a good 
head of hair in process, and we shall see 
the result in a week. Have patience, my 
friends!" 


Boston, Mass. 
_ — — -—_——— 


“BLUE CURLS.” 
(TRICHOSTEMA.) 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY. 





Tus tint of the sky 
Has been given to you; 
In your sweet little eye 
And your bonnet of blue, 
In the shade of your gown, 
In your dress, in your hair, 
In your gems, in your crown— 
There is blue everywhere. 


Was Blue-beard your father, 
My pretty Blue Curls? 

They say he was rather 
Impartial to girls. 

What charm of his daughter 
Induced him to spare 

From general slaughter 
Thy maidenhood fair? 


Did he love your poor mother, 
The dearest and best, 

Who, for some whim or other, 
He sent to her rest? 

Did he dote on your tresses, 
The hue of his beard? 

Did he seek your caresses, 
Or was he afeard? 


However he ended, 

In sorrow or glee, 
No sin has descended 

From him upon thee ; 
No crimsoning stain 

Of his cimeter wild 
Shall ever remain 

On his innocent child, 

Paovipance, B. I, 


FIGHTING THE HORNETS. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY HARRIETTE REA. 


Unper the eaves of an old farmhouse, on 
the southern side, hung the huge nest of a 
family of yellow hornets. A spacious 
home it was, although the interior was di- 
vided into innumerable apartments. It 
was fastened under the end window, above 
the flower bed, where the balm and the 
southern wood, the mint and hollyhocks 
sent out their fragrance all day long. If 
these hornets wanted a little honey, or only 
a swing in the rich soft blossoms, there they 
were at a most convenient distance. Asa 
general rule, these yellow stingers, though 
distinguished as architects, are not consid- 
ered safe or pleasant neighbors. But it 
was a busy time on this farm. With the 
plowing and the planting, then the hoeing 
and the weeding, the men found very little 
leisure for anything that looked like amuse- 
ment. Though Ann, the hired girl, did 
complain occasionally of ‘‘ being skeered 
at the critters,” and the farmer always said 
he’d ‘‘see to it some night, and smoke ’em 
down,” there they lived and flourished 
until the heat of midsummer had well nigh 
softened into the golden days of Autumn. 

And were there no children on the place 
to whom this same hornet’s nest was a mat- 
ter of interest and investigation? There 
were 80 many that when they were all to- 
gether you would have supposed one of them 
was having a birthday party. There were 
Ben and Nat and Mary and Katie and 
Hazel, and one they called Toodles, only 
four years old, and Jamie not quite two. 
Then, at the next house, perhaps a quarter 
of amile away, lived the Sandfords, with 
six children, whose ages varied from five 
to fifteen. These two families of young 
people held such frolics together, such pic- 
nics and skatings and walks and ‘ going 
berryings ” and reading the same histories 
and stories as city children know nothing 
about. They had gone through a history 
of Greece the Winter before, and their sym- 
pathy for such an oppressed people and 
their indignation at the cruelty and injus- 
tice of the Turks had been roused to the 
highest pitch. 

One afternoon the father was going over 
to a neighboring town to buy a cow, and 
the mother, after thinking about it a good 
deal, actually laid aside her work and went 
with him. Ben and Mary, being the oldest, 
were left in charge. It was a rare experi- 
ence for these children. Four of the 
Sandfords, George and Mollie and Martha 
and little Tommy, came over to help them 
enjoy it. While they were wondering what 
they should do, Toodles ran in crying from 
the sting of a hornet. 

‘*He is a mean old Turk,” said Nat, 
binding on a piece of onion over the red 
spot. 

Then Katie flashed out with an idea. 
‘* Let’s play we are Greeks and the hornets 
are Turks, and just knock that nest down 
and fight ’em.” 

Nearly all the children were old enough 
to know the danger of such an undertaking ; 
but the suggestion was too brilliant to be 
easily abandoned. It was like a flash of 
electricity all round. 

‘* Let’s talk it over! Let’s do something!” 
said Ben. ‘* We can’t smoke ’em down be- 
fore night, and mother is afraid we shall set 
the house on fire. If we could cut the nest 
right off they’d go away and build some- 
where else.” 

**Yes, if we could take the whole of 
it,” said Mary. ‘“‘But if we leave any of it, 
they'll just stick by.” 

‘*Oh! let’s form a company and choose 
officers!” said Hazel. 

This hint was received with applause 
and instantly carried out. Nat and Mollie 
were appointed generals; Ben was made 
a captain; George a major. They wrote 
their titles in large letters on white paper, 
and pinned them on their shoulders for 
epaulettes. Katie said if they didn’t make 
her something right off, she wouldn’t play. 
‘*Women are just as smart as men now- 
adays. My mother says so.” 

‘“‘Well, you may be private secretary; 
but we must save some for soldiers,” said 
Mary, who really kept matters running 
smeothly. 

“Me want to be somethin’,” cried Too- 





dies, holding up her bandaged hand. 


~ 





‘““Why, you are one of the wounded. 
You must go and lie down.” 

‘*Me ain't goin’ to lie down. Me want to 
fight, too.” 

“I’m going to be a drummer boy,” said 
Tommy, bringing in a tin panand big iron 
spoon. 

Finally the uproar subsided and some- 
thing like a plan was laid out by these 
children. They closed the sitting-room 
window, from which they could see the 
nest. Then they went up-stairs, where a 
small, low window in one corner was 
nearly on a level with it. Here a pane of 
glass had been broken out. They tooka 
sheet, doubled it together and nailed it 
tightly over this, cutting a hole just large 
enough to put through a long pole that one 
of the boys found at the barn. This was 
aimed at the top of the nest; and at a signal 
there was to be a vigorous thrust given by 
those inside, that should knock it down. 
Having decided all this, they proceeded to 
getting ready; for in dressing lay more than 
half the fun. Meanwhile, the hornets, see- 
ing the pole protruding into their neighbor- 
hood, had already begun to buzz angrily 
around it. 

‘*See me,” said Hazel, coming in from 
the pantry, with a tin dish for a helmet. 

Two old guns that had been used in the 
revolutionary war were brought out. 

‘*Let’s set the alarm clock.” ‘Oh! 
yes,” shouted all together. That made 
them think of noise, and away they ran 
for instruments. One found the dinner 
bell, another atin horn. Jamie waked up 
and they coaxed him to sit in his crib and 
watch the others, which he proceeded to 
do, his eyes growing larger every minute. 
By this time the party were roused up toa 
real excitement. 

‘*T shall be Marco Bozzaris,” exclaimed 
Nat, who was wrapped in a long shawl, 
with a bright scarf bound around his head 
and askimmer upon the front of his jacket ; 
and he began to shout ‘‘ At midnight in 
his guarded tent.” Some one proposed to 
darken the room; but that project was 
quickly abandoned. Sentinels were sta- 
tioned at the doors, two at each window to 
watch, two more on the stairs, others in 
different places about the room. Nat and 
Mollie were to fire off the cannon, which 
meant thrust out the pole. Toodles, by this 
time, had grown very pale. She was sure, 
in her own mind, that something dreadful 
was really going to happen; but the rest 
were too busy to notice her. 

About three minutes before it was time 
for the clock to strike, Nat shouted: 
‘Soldiers! Attention! The timehascome!” 

‘* Don’t poke your skimmer into my face, 
if it has!” said Mabel, who was getting very 
uncomfortable under her wrappings. 

‘*Order! ” for the others had all laughed. 
“T shall recite the must striking verse of 
that remarkable poem, written in my honor. 
When I come to the last ‘ Strike’ let the in- 
struments sound, let everybody hurrah, 
and then fire into the camp of the enemy. 
Now, ready? * 

“* Strike, till the last armed foe expires! 

Strike for the green graves of your sires!’ 
Strike!” Off went the alarm, bang went the 
tin pans, toot went the horn. Martha rang 
the bell, vigorous yells came from each 
throat, and Mary madea lunge at the nest. 

In an instant the hornets dashed out like 
so many demons. They darkened the 
windows as they flew against them. The 
children shrieked and ran together. Jamie 
tumbled out of his crib. Toodles fell over 
him. Fortunately all doors and windows 
were closed; for the enraged insects went 

every where. 

When the noise and tumult had subsided 
some of the boldest ventured to the win- 
dow. 

The nest had been only half torn away, 
and the hornets, enough to fill a peck 
measyre, were whizzing through the air. 
As they heard a sound, again they flew 
against the glass. It was actually fearful 
to watch them; and no child was bold 
enough to go close to the window pane. 

Just then Ann was seen coming from a 


neighbor’s house. They ran to the front 
door and shouted: ‘Run in this way, 
quick!” 


“Holy saints presarve us! What- 
ever will we do?” she exclaimed. ‘We 
must fasten the big gate before your father 
and mother come. Nary a horse can go by 


there to-night. They'll sting him to 
death.” 

The curious part of this battle was the 
way the hornets remembered it. The hired 
man was stationed at the gate that night to 
warn the carriage; and for two weeks not a 
soul ventured near that spot. One day, the 
old cow strayed out of her dominions, and, 
tempted bya bit of green grass, walked 
innocently near. But in a moment, with 
her tail in the air, she was dashing madly 
down the fieid. Neither of these two win- 
dows could be opened. Just a tap at either 
was sufficient to bring these stingers angrily 
against it. They plastered up their nest 
and clung to it for a while; but finally the 
ruin was abandoned. It is safe to say that 
never another family of hornets were al- 
lowed to build near that farmhouse, and 
that any allusion to Greeks and Turks is 
sure to bring a smile upon the faces of these 
children now grown to be middle-aged men 
and women. 

New Yorx Crry. 
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Across: 1, a great deal ; 2, needy ; 3, to swear ; 
4, uproar ; 5, an article important to carpenters ; 
6,a large plant; 7, a title of nobility; 8, a 
Mexican servant. 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, an adverb; 3, a 
kind of fish; 4, white; 5, destruction ; 6, a small 
vessel; 7, to exhaust; 8, to jump; 9, before; 
10, an exclamation ; 11, a consonant, 


BOTTLE, CORK, AND LIQUID. 
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Top of cork a kind of liquor; four letters from 
first letter of cork down a small particle; four 
letters from the last letter of cork an exclama- 
tion. Three letters across these to finish the 
cork, angry. Rim of neck (seven letters across) 
eight sided. 

Right side of neck (seven letters with the fifth 
a little out of line), a kind of carriage ; left mde, 
a piratical vessel (fifth letter also a little out of 
line) ; ring around neck (six letters), one of the 
parts of speech. 

Bottom of neck (of five letters), ascends. 
From neck to body op the right (three letters), 
juice; on the left, an old piece of cloth, From 
top ef body (on right side) to top of liquid (the 
word across), a level; on the left side, imaginary 
spirits (these words of five letters) ; word across, 
something between. 

From top of liquid to bottom of bottle on the 
right (eleven letters), fascination ; on the left, 
incalculable. 

Bottom of bottle, anticipated. 


STEPS. 


The last two letters are the same in each 
word, ° 


D. L. T. 





oo A French conjunction. 
000 A darling. 

000 A snare. 

0000 To chafe. 

0000 The fat of deer. 
00000 A servant.’ 
00000 Dogma. 2 
000000 A loadstone, 
000000 A kind of gate. 
00200000 A nobleman’s crown. 
0000000 Pipe of Peace. 
c©o0000000 Akindof glove 
00000000, A recluse, 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, Transpose the resin of the spruce fir and 
have to close; again, and have a long pointed 
tooth ; again, and have hovels or cabins. 

2. Transpose nutriment and have indispo- 
sition. 

8. Transpose a dwelling and have an unburnt 
brick dried in the sun. 

4. Transpose a shadow and have the habita- 
tion of the dead, ol N. W. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 6ru. 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS.—NO. 10. 
** Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 
Avrnor.—Matthew Prior. (‘An English Pad- 
lock.”) 





HIDDEN ISLANDS. 

1, Hainan ; 2, Balearic ; 3, Ionia; 4, Ardaman ; 
5, Anticosti; 6, Iceland; 7, Bahama; 8, An- 
tilles ; 9, Bermuda; 10, Porto Rico; 11, Lipari; 
12, Hebrides; 13, Sumatra; 14, Ceylon; 15, 
Nicobar; 16, Singapore; 17, Faroe; 18, Crete; 
19, Van Dieman’s Land ; 20, Fire; 21, Canary. 

BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 

1, Fusee; 2, usage; 3, tavern; 4, adieu; 5, 

farce ; 6, naughty. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 








WitiiaM J. CouGu.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“* write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 








PISO'S CUR & FOR | 


ve) CURES WHERE ALL fise FAILS, 
Best Cough Syru: zen, 5 ‘astes good. 
Use in net id by druggists. S 


“CONSUMPTION. 





UnionvitxeE, N. Y., June 23d, 

I rurnk Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
one of the greatest remedies ever re- 
vealed to man. We have used many 
bottles in our family, and have recom- 
mended it to others. 

Mrs. D. V. Myers. 


Pi > CURE FOR 


<0 WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syru yrup. Tastes good. 
Use 3 time. Sold op denaice I Oo 


NSUMF TION 





Pont1ac, Iuu., Szpr. 197TH, 1881. 
P1so’s Cure for Consumption is a good 
medicine. I sell lots of it in the Winter, 
because it is pleasant to take and it does 
the work and no humbug. 


JacosB STREAMER. 


PI “ JRE F FR 


We} GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syru mrUp. Tastes good. & 
= Use intime. Sold by druggists, 


MP TION 





Nexema City, Nzes., Dzo. 22d, 1882, 
WE have sold Piso’s Cure for consump- 
tion ever since we have been in the drug 
business, and it has always given satis- 
faction. 
BetHe. & Moone. 


Bonn aaa ieee 
Conusum r 








$200 A YEAR| 


CAN BE SAVED 


IN THE LIVING EXPENSES 
OF THE FAMILY 


by the use of Rex Maonvus, The Humiston Food Pre 


0 
it. You can prove it for yourself for 50 cents. You will 
find that thisis an article which will save you a great 

deal of money. 


SO SOURED MILK: 
SO SPOILED MEAT; 
NO STALE EGGS, 


sad will keep them fresh and sweet for many days 
does not mpert & see sli Rest foreign taste to . 


as we prefer) on receipt of rice. Ramey ur 
Gitice. Vian pete brand LA Wa for fish 


94 ge food Ant Fly and Anti Bact 50 cts. per tb 
each; Pearl Queen for eggs, and Aqua 
Vitae for fiuia « oxirecta, 1 per Ib, each. 
THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

For sale by GEO. C. BOGERT, 40 Courtlandt 8t., 
and COURAY & BISSETT, 6 Fulton 8t., New York 
Oity. 

e General and selling agents wanted.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 


= 
==) 

















LACE DESKS, 82, $2.50 

and $3 each. 

LINEN ‘THREAD on spools (200 yards) in White ond 
Brown, specially adapted for Crochet Lace 

cateands of FLAX THREADS tor HAND and MA" 


For Sale b an and 
out the country. Dry Goods Dealers through 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Franctsco. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Trxz Brass Work. 


50 — SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAN 








New Yorx. 


ace an 





AND 


HALLETT, 


FURNACES, 
SPLENDID ” FIREPLACE HEATER, 


WARREN RANGE, 
ALLETT RANGE, 
“ SPLENDID ” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER. WARREN & co., 
4 Me Y.»5 AND SOLD B 
. HALLETT, 
236 Water’ Street, New York. 





“Wirn two of Kemp's Manure Spreaders I spread 76 
acres last Fall ata great saving of labor, and in sucha 
manner as to produce at least 25 per cent. more benefit 
than by hand spreading.” See advertisement of 
Manure Spreader on 3ist page. 





PERFECTION STUDENT LAMP. 


(With New Burner and other Improve. 
ments). Nickel - plated, Fates | enclosed 
Tr ou jeeeye ir, is Setfoves 
to be the best 


are perfectly nate, yield a i superb, ae 
P} 





ornamentai 
on receipt of price. 
Sin le Student, 85.25; Gouble Student. 


“97.25; double Hanging pee P, 
$1 Gall, or oan Laer NEON c 
cular. R. G. HUTCHINSON 


44 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 





Bee merits as * WASH BLUE have been fully tygsed 


pa A, Ask him br it. 
ae S. WILTBERG TR,’ Propriet 
No. 238 h 


orth Secon findelphia. 


I. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77 West, D> ae Bireot, New York 


of an yon! ny or Floors, Wall 
TILES Hearths, Fire. places, and Decoration 
generally. 
MANTELS, “MINTO POTTERY, Etc.! 
Sole Agents tor MINTONS anda for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 








HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 


SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 
AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING. THE PRESENT 


SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 





COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
teh srnay a ae Fyn BA 
logue a F. ans LAL, Mottvilic: Unoodcen 


on 
For rie Furniture Dealers, 


Bast HANES In the World 





for the money, made by convict labor from 


pF pan made; finely finished; for I~ ne coune, 
a ; 
agit tend pel 
ver 4 

Special attention ordered work. 


EZ. F. tone apne Agent for Boston, 





61 and 63 Sudbury Street. 





WOVEN BROCHE. 


LIGHT, NONPARHIL 
VELVETHEN BRILLIANT, 


AND 


PLIANT, 
SILKY. 


DURABLE, 


SOFT. 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


CAUTION.—“ The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteens offered them, 


before purchasing, and see that the name and trade mark is st: 


simile being herewith represented.’ 


To be obtained 





NONPARELL 


NONPAREIL 


NONPARE 





d every ad yard, a fac 


i Sold at whole- 
sale by all 
leading job- 
bers in Amer- 


Shaen & Fithian, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents, 


TRAVEL. 


Y ALL ODDS 








le 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to “sy 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha 
and that it is preferred by all welrposted 
travelers when passing to or from 
rado or Oalifornia. It also opera’ 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 
ST. PAUL AND MINWRAPOU, 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis stitons Owalonna, 


Mankato, Minn. Moines, 
Webster "City, Algons, clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, ip 0 IL, are 
amongst its 800 local a, .. on its lines. 

Among a — of the numerous points of supe- 
riority ane the patrons of this road are 


its DAY © 8, which are the finest that 
human art ok ingenuity can create ; ite PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING C which are models of 
comfort nas peer | its PALACE at a, 
ROOM which are unsurpassed any ; 
and its widely celebrated ; 
NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
Tike Dies In short, it is asserted that IT IS 
EST EQUIPPED RVAD IN THE 


ties points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of eer business centers, Summer re~ 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred ae conductors 
constantly caring for ita milli 

Ask your ticket agent for tiokebe via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER, All lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them, It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
pe ee = My than it does go by the poorly- 


“orn mae ay tive circulars, and Summer 
pers, or other information not obtain- 
pm pn your ox heal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & W.-W. R’Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








STATE LINE. 
NEW YORE 4 FAST AND Yolborpenny. os 


HURSDAY. 
me 2. Clyde-built steamers and most eee 
ona, bu but no ad advance in rates. y 
Psi tent pita, “Becond’t pe am. ps), 
son Rol ire oo at & ravines 
fon ta le 
for pamphl: able term to Daptic tre with cal 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., pas tee hens 
Neo. 53 Broadway, New York. 


hi one® uables f Sovweniied 
to al parts of Europe, at nt y BaLpwin's Ev 


WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


Buffet Parlor Cars. 


On and after MONDAY, July 9th, the New York 
West Shore and Buffalo Railway will be open for bus 
ness between 


NEW YORE, WA vEMeT RAY, rane 


WEST POINT 
KINGSTON 01 ‘OATS 


AND KBMONDAGh pa! GHORGr, 
West Shore a River. 





In JERSEY F hw van Rafivend 
In BROOKLYN 'N Got v stroet, Brookly 
Annex toot’ of 
In WEW YORK Gf KIT, 


No. 946 BROADWAY, Weer vee. 
No. 787 moet HM ENU gt 
Ho. 168 BEAST 120 'STRE Heibeae 


No. 1 162 BROADWAY, American te 


io 207 BROADWAY, ¥ Tee Alen. Tourist Office 
No. 261 BROADWAY, Thos, Cook & Son, Touri 


“PENN. k. R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
BROSSES 8 


PENN. R. R STATION, FOOT OF CORT- 
LANDT 8T. 


For information not obtainable at stations, address, 
HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 2 State St. N. Y. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E, KINGSLEY & 00. 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


DELAVAN — 
eae errant 

















a ona or © 0. 
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= Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 

oyr subscribers who feel spccially interested. | 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SEASONABLE HINTS UPON FLOWERS. 














BY MRS. 5. O. 


Art this season of the year our flower gardens 
richly repay us for all the labor and toil we have 
expended upon them } for their beds are brilliant 
with beauty and odorous with sweetness, In all 
God's works we can trace the imprint of his 
divine hand; but in exqu:site flowers he 
grants to us a glimpse of the glories of the city 
beyond the sun, ** whowe light was never seen on 
sea or land.” And surely: 

“ If we could open and unbend our eye, 
Weall, like Moses, could espy 
Even in a bush, the radiant Deity.” 

But the frost will soon blacken and wither the 
brightly blooming flowers, and the bedding-out 
plants—the belles of the parterres—must be 
lifted from the ground and prepared for Winter 
quarters. It is not a good plan to select the large 
plants that have bloomed plentifully all Su:amer 
for flowering in the window garden, unless they are 
eut back closely and placed in the cellar or car- 
riage-house for a few weeks to enjoy a season 
of rest, Then they can be brought forth to the 
sunlight, and they will soon put forth fresh 
leaves and buds, and bloom again. Tea roses, if 
potted in very rich compost, with all the old 
wood cut back, will continue to flower all Winter ; 
but they should be watered sparingly while not in 
active growth. Fuchsias, geraniums, heliotropes, 
begonias, etc., are the varieties of plants that 
do better for the window garden, if the plants 
aresmall and have not been flowering during 
the Summer. 

The large bushes of geraniums and salvias, 
sweet verbenas and heliotropes can be placed in 
large pots or boxes after the frost has killed the 
leaves and all the tender branches are cut off, 
and they will Winter in any frost-proof cellar 
and make fine plants for another Summer, 

When taking up plants, it is well to wait until 
nightfall before you disturb them, as they seem 
to have a season of rest as well asthe animal 
creation, and they will not wilt or lose their 
leaves as badly as when lifted during the day- 
time. Ihave just taken upa large quantity of 
plants of many varieties at nightfall, and not a 
leaf has drooped upon one plant. The ground 
about the plant should be cut around with a 
small spade or a trowel, and a quantity of water 
poured upon the soil; then lift it carefully into 
the pot provided for it, which should be filled up 
one-half with thoroughly decomposed stable ma- 
nure, and a little sand mixed with it. Before the 
plant has been firmly pressed into the pot, take 
off the topmost earth, add arich compost, presa- 
ing it down closely ; for if the plant is not tightly 
planted—i, e., the earth well compressed about its 
roots—it will not thrive, Loose, slovenly trans- 
planting is the chief cause o! failure in taking up 
plants for window gardens, 

Rich soil is also very essential for good success 
in growing plants. Feed them well and they will 
blossom luxuriantly. If the plants droop, cut off 
all the withering branches and buds and do not 
keep the roots sodden with water, but give only 
sufficient to keep the soil from becoming dust- 
dry. When roots are not ina growing state they 
do not need much moisture, Give the water quite 
warm to the hand. Cold water from hydrant or 
pumps is too chilly even at this season for ten- 
der plants; and in the Winter a little boiling 
water turned into the saucers of the pots, every 
morning, is as grateful to plant growth as your 
cup of hot coffee is to your palate. Now is a 
good time to start cuttings of geraniums, bouvar- 
dias, heliotropes, salvias and all varicties of bed- 
ding out plants for flowering in the early Spring. 

Select the vigorous, fresh growth of branches 
which will snap off readily in the fingers, and 
plant them very firmly in any good compost, 
with an inch of sand at the top. They need not 
be potted singly, if one does not possess a green- 
house in which to keep them and has not much 
room for plants; buta dozenof each kind can 
be planted in an eight-inch pot; andif kept well 
moistened and at first protected from the sun, 
nearly covery cutting will grow. In February 
each plant can be placed in a four or five-inch 
pot and by March they will make a fine show of 
flowers. 

Branches of tropeolums can now be cut off and 
placed in vases of water, where they will send 
out roots and continue to bud and flower, Also 
branches of salvias and browallias will bud and 
bloom in water, and make root growth, and they 
can be planted in pots for the window gardens. 


JOHNSON, 


REPOTTING PLANTS FOR THE WINDOW GABDEN. 

Plants for. the window garden require fresh 
soil at this season ; and those that have filled up 
the pot with roots need one of a larger size, yet 
not much larger, for “pot-bound” plants will 
flower more freely than those that are allowed 
too much space. Run a large knife around the 
edge of the soil, place the left hand over the 





earth in the pot, and invert the whole. If the 
ball does not drop out strike the botiom.of the 
pot with the knife, and it will fall, If the roots 
are closely matted on the outside tear off a few 
of them, but'go as not to distrust the main roots, 
and transplant into a larger pot, packing the 
earth tightly about the roots. Then remove the 
old soil from the top and give an inch or two of 
rich compost. 

If you are so situated that you can purchase 
compost for plants from a florist, it is well to du 
80, as he will have a well prepared soil for all 
kinds of plants. Or if you can have access to the 
pine woods, and can gather up the rich soil made 
by the decay of the pine needle, you will find 
excellent earth for potting plants. Old sheep 
pastures will also furnish the best of manures 
for roses, carnations, fuchsias, geraniums, and 
the like, When plants are repotted cut off all 
the old hard growth and give them a chance to 
make fresh shoots, which will flower more abun- 
dantly. 

Calla lilies should be repotted with the richest 
of soil nade light with sand and sharp gravel, 
and their roots should be kept very moist 
with warm water, and as the season advances 
quite hot watcr will make them flower well. 

After plants are repotted they should be placed 
in « carriage house, or under a piazza for a few 
days, and not exposed to the sun and winds, and 
watered over the leaves with a fine rose watering 
pot ; but do not keep the soil too wet. 


Bara, N. i. 
nee 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A LeTTEek from Kansas says: ‘‘ Will you please 
describe what you mean by an experimental 
garden, and how you run it,” Yes, Mine isan in- 
closure with a very high hedge to the north and 
east, and to the west flanked by a grove, to the 
south by an arbor of grapes, It is about 100 feet 
by 40. It slopes to the southeast, and as you 
see is very warm and very cozy. In one corner 
I have cold frames and a hot-bed, In acold 
frame are growing seedling shrubs as well as 
chestnuts, peaches, coffee trees and cuttings of 
shrubs, 

In the hot bed, now a cold frame, are growing 
seedling rows of gladiolus, raspberries as well as 
pansies, hollyhocks, carnations, etc., just sown 
for bloom in 1884, 

In this garden I test new shrubs, vines, ber- 
ries, etc. This is also the place to start seedling 
grapes and let them come to bearing before dis- 
carding the poorest or planting the best or prop- 
agating them. Here I planted last Fall pa- 
paws, peaches, chestnuts and other seeds and 
nuts. Here I have propagated quinces from 
cuttings. And hereI should be glad to plant 
anything I can get that is rare, to give it a test 
as to hardincss and value. I wish I could get 
some more papaw seeds, some of the best wild 
plums in the country, the large hickory nuts 
that grow in some parts of the West and other 
good things. I have now growing some fine 
thornless gleditschia or honey locust sent me 
from Kansas. 

An experimental garden is a center of all the 
pleasures of horticultural work. It always has 
some new delight and surprise for you. Once in 
a while we get into such a garden a nuisance, as 
when some firm puffs up a wild goose plum, or 
a truant raspberry, or some other noxious weed. 

My garden is also, this year, testing about a 
dozen potatoes of the newer sorts, and a few new 
sorts of corn. It has served asa test ground 
for strawberries also. It changes its service 
every year, and must continue to do so, Ex- 
periments with vegetables can generally be car- 
ried on more conveniently in the main vegetable 
garden, 

The experimental garden serves also to shelter 
a few very nice things not quite hardy. 

If Tae INDEPENDENT would serve asa head cen- 
ter, we might negotiate a system of exchanges of 
choice seeds and roots for trial. All progress in 
horticulture depends on the dissemination of the 
best new things, 

I propose another year to make a specialty of 
seedling raspberries, currants, and among 
flowers of dahlias, gladiolus and roses, Rose 
veed will germinate in a hot-bed, if scalded first ; 
and often if not, 

That is all thre is to my experimental garden. 
Comparative value of varieties is determined as 
well as value of new plants. 

Cuunron, N. ¥. 


-_ 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Now is the time to arrange for local improve- 
ments, such as tree planting and the laying out 
of grounds, making sidewalks, erecting foun- 
tains, etc. We appeal to the young, especially, 
of both sexes, in every town and village ia the 
country, to take hold of this matter promptly. 
A small sum expended annually by a village im- 
provement society, willin a few years change 
the appearance of a whole town, and add im- 
mensely to its attractions, and also to the value 
of the property to every resident and tax-payer. 
This good work, now fairly commenced in all 
sections of the country, should go on, and all, 





old and young, should take hold and help liber- 
ally in the same, 

The following letter from Professor Harris, 
+ of Lincoln University, will show, ad a sample 
what can easily be done elsewhere + 

“Dr. B. G. Northrop, the father of our Im- 
provement Association, did us great good by his 
lecture last Spring. The start he gave us has 
resulted in wonderful improvements, Our quict 
city had been sadly neglected ; but already we see 
a grand change. In accordance with Mr. Nor- 
throp’s suggestion, the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
way Company presented the large lot fronting 
the depot for a park. This has already been 
laid out and finely adorned, It is really a gem, 
80 that the whole town is proud of its beauty. 
The old parks have been improved, and suitable 
walks made through them, I have never seen 
our people se universally interested in any one 
thing as they are in this new movement. 

“1D, M. Hagnis, Lincoln University.” 


———— -- —<-—-—— 





ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 


Iuave been engaged in the poultry business 
from my youth, and have ever found it the most 
profitable branch of farm industry. Much more 
profitable than ever before has it been since I 
commenced hatching and growing poultry arti- 
ficially. I have endeavored to reduce the thing 
toasystem. I never keepa hen after sheis a 
year old, for the reason that Biddy never lays as 
many eggs the second year as the first. B-sides, 
an old hen invariably moults in the Fall, and does 
not recover plumage in time to furnish eggs to 
meet the high prices or get out chicks for early 
Spring broilers. My main object has ever been 
to make eggs and get out chicks to meet the 
highest prices in the market. In order to do 
this, a stock of early pullets is absolutely nec- 
essary to furnish eggs attheright time. During 
last Winter and Spring I have hatched out some 
8,000 chicks. A large portion of them were sold 
during May and June at $1 to $2.50 each, one 
lot of 150 selling at 45c. per pound, live weight, at 
the door. I will give an item of my experience 
during the past Winter, and the reader can judge 
for himself of the profits : 

I took from one of my small incubators 130 
chicks, put them in a brooder and cared for them 
through the Winter. When four months old, 
May 25th, those chicks sold for enough to cover 
the cost of growing them and the original cost 
of both incubator and brooder, leaving a clear 
profit of more than $100 besides. Of course the 
incubator and brooder were put right to work 
doing the same thing over again a second, third, 
and fourth time during the same season. I will 
now give youacopy of my balance sheet for 

11881 and 1882 : 
Stock ON HAND SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1831, 











138 pullets, at $1,256 cach............secesee 8172.50 
Supplies and food of all kinds,.,.......... 837,83 
86 gal. kerosene Oil, at 8C........cc.eceeeeeee 2.80 
——— $513.13 
Srock ON HAND SEPLEMBER Isr, 1482. 
$14 pullets, at 81.25 ach... .......ceeeee+ «+ 9392.50 
B1B3g doz, Opes BOLD, ..........ceeeeeccecccees 274,65 
187 LoWlS BONA, .occcscccccreccecsce-cosecsccces, SED 
G71 chicks 9O1G...........ccccccvcscccvccesorees 631,24 
$1,444,52 
Balance (Net)........cccserreeessresace seveeee 8981.89 


This is a net profit of nearly $7 on each pullet 
with which the year commenced, Of course 
everyone knows that this is a showing which 
would be simply impossible without artificial 
incubation. 

I give these items to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the artificial over the natural method. 
Theone can no more compete with the other than 
can hand work compete with that of machinery 
in our large manufacturing establishments. It 
enables persons of limited means and narrow 
quarters to doa much larger business than by 
the old method. He can grow two cropson the 
same ground in one season; forthe high-priced 
Spring chicks are outof the way in time to oc- 
cupy the buildings and grounds with store fowl 
for Winter layers. 

My chicken buildings are 60 to 75 feet long, 
fronting south. Theyare nine feet wide, with 
slightly inclined shed roof covered with tin. 
There is a window in front for every eight feet 
longtitudinally. These windows have close 
shutters to prevent extreme cold during the 
nights in Winter. The brooders are kept in these 
buildings during Winter, and the young ehicks 
are put in when hatched and dried off. The 
chicks are fed for the first forty-eight hours on 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine. After that they 
are fed on dough made from three parts of Indian 
meal and one part of wheat middlings, and 
largely with cracked corn and wheatas they 
grow older. The young chicks are kept clean 
and warm, fed freely on vegetables, and given 
plenty of exercise. 

Tdo vot make a specialty of growing poul- 
try. Itis simply in connection with and sup- 
plementary to other farm work. My principal 
business is making milk and growing fruit and 
truck for market. What I have accomplished is 
nothing more than what any other farmer can 
do to a greater or less extent according to his lo- 
cation and circumstances. The question is often 
asked “If everybody goes into the poultry busi- 
ness, will it not glut the market and cease to pay?” 





When poultry ceases to bea luxury and is ag 





common an article of diet on every workingman’s 
table as beef and pork, it will be time to talk of 
glutting the market.—James Ranxin, Piy- 
mouTH Mass., in the ‘Springfield Homestead.” 


FOOD VALUE OF CORN-COBS. 


Tue Massachusetts State Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station has issued its first bulletin; and a 
useful document it is. It gives, among other 
things of much value, an analysis of various 
fodders, That pertaining to meal of corn ears, 
the grain and cob together, is one thats par- 
ticularly interesting to our readers and farmers 
generally, and is given here: 

CORN-MEAL AND COBS. 


Per cent. Constit- 
of com- uentsin 
position, a ton. 








Moisture at 100 deg. centigrade....... 19.07 381.4 
Cemde. 06.0005 ccccccepeecceccccsscccesce 1.30 26.0 
Crude cellulose... 7.91 158.2 
CEUBe EAE, ..cccccccccccceccoccccscooccese 2.78 55.6 
Crude protein (nitrogenous matter), 12.19 943.8 
Non-nitrogenous extract matter..... 56.75 1,185.0 

100.00 2,00.0 


It is useful to compare this with corn-meal, as 
follows: 


CORN-MEAL, 

Per cent. Constit- 

of com- uentsin 
position. a ton. 
Moisture at 100 deg. centigrade,...... 17.04 840.8 
OEUES BOR. 0000 coco geccecscosvecesceseee 1381 262 
Crude cellulose, ........ccccsccscsecsees 2.99 59.8 
GEBBS BAB. ccc ccccccescces cocccccccoes ee 4.00 80.0 
Crude protein (nitrogenous matter). 13.94 278.8 
Non-nitrogenous extract matter..... 60.72 1,214.4 
100.00 2,000.0 


Of the corn and cob meal Professor Goessman, 
the director, says: ‘As the rate of digestibility 
of cob bas not yet been ascertained by actual 
feeding experiments, no statements regarding the 
digestibility of the above material are given. 
There is but little doubt, however, that the 
addition of cobs to meal deserves recognition 
in regard to their nutritive value as well as to 
their beneficial mechanical influence upon the 
digestion of the corn-meal. In regard to the 


composition of corn-cobs we have an analysis 
made by Prof. Atwater, of the Corn Experiment 
Station, as follows: 





Constit- 
Corn cobs. uents Per cent. 
Per cent. of inaton. of digesti- 
composition. Pounds. ble matter. 
220 
coe 2 56 
Crude cellulose..... 87.8 756 41.4 
Crude fat......cccccce 14 28 0;4 
Crude protein....... 1.4 28 0.6 
Non-nitrogenucus ex- 
tract (carbohy- 
rates). .......ceee06 42.6 852 
10.0 2,000 


No doubt much of the crude fiber is digestible, 
and therefore valuable for food. The amount of 
digestible matter given in the third column is not 
found by actual feeding but by its solubility in 
acids, This is by no means a satisfactory test, 
however ; and it is probable the cow will extract 
more of the nutriment from the cob than the 
amount here given. ‘The sample analyzed by 
Prof. Goessman was rather fine, more than 78 
per cent. of it passing through a mesh of 144 to 
the inch, which is, we suppose, 12x12, or one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter of the mesh,— 
Prairie Farmer, 








SLAKED LIME FOR THE CURCU- 
LIO. 


Amoné all the remedies for this pest I cannot 
conceive of one that is more likely to be effective 
or that is cheaper or more easy of application 
than slaked lime sifted on the trees during the 
period when the insects are at work. The great 
trouble with fruit-growers as a class, is, that we 
are all the time seeking for new remedies, and 
never thoroughly applying them. One or two 
applications are not sufficient in a majority of 
cases to determine an experiment. And often 
after trial and their value proven, we neglect or 
desert them for something new. The jarring of 
trees, and the picking of the animals from under 
shelter at the roots of the trees in early morning, 
and destroying them, are certainly effective 
methods as far as they go; but all cannot be de- 
stroyed in this way. The lime drives away all, 
be the number great or small, if properly and 
diligently applied. Numerous instances of its 
effectiveness might be mentioned, but I know of 
one remarkable instance which will bear repeat- 
ing. A friend of mine had a cluster of six or 
eight nice plum trees in his garden growing in 
an irregular group, one or two at several feet 
distance from the rest. One year they set full of 
fruit, and he resolved to give the lime remedy @ 
thorough experiment. He fastened a convenient 
sieve at the end of a pole, with which to apply 
the lime. He then selected certain of the trees 
upon which to operate. Upon one portion of 
these he began early, before the curculio made its 
appearance, and sifted them at intervals when 
the dew was ou or after a rain. Upon the other 
portion he began later, after the insects had been 
at work and had perforated numbers of the 
fruit. The third portion he left untouched. The 
result was that upon those trees on which he be- 
gan early he saved all the fruit unhurt ; on those 
which bad not been limed at all he lost all ; while 
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on those which had been limed later he saved the 
portion that had been unstung when he began. 
This experiment, faithfully begun and continued, 
I regard as conclusive of the yalue of slaked 
lime as a preventive of the ravages of the cur- 
culio. Yet I would not discourage the applica- 
tion of the jarring process, This remedy often 
fails, or is productive of but partial results, be- 
cause the grass or weeds are permitted to en- 
cumber the ground beueath the trees, rendering 
it difficult, and often for want of thorough and 
frequent jarring. I have no doubt but the lime 
remedy would also be effective in the case of the 
coddling moth, and strongly recommend its trial. 
—Prairie Farmer. 
Pay FAS as ee 


MARKS OF A GOOD COW. 


It is not much use to tell those who deal 
largely in cows, or who have large herds on their 
farms, what are the marks of a good cow, whether 
for the butter or milk dairy; for most of such 
persons are well booked up, and would not care 
to embrace the views of others, But there are 
others, who nave small farms or sm all places, 
who keep but one or two cows for the needs of 
their own families; and such persons are not 
always judges, and are ready and willing to hear 
what experienced persons have to say on the 
matter, 

Those who keep but one or two cows natur- 
ally want them for general purposes, do not 
want amere butter cow, nor yet a mere milk 
animal, but one which combines both in as 
great a degree as can be found, Such cows are 
not plentiful, we admit, or atleast are not often 
at sale ata moderate price, so that when they 
are offered it behooves would-be purchasers to 
be able to tell them. 

We do not believe in very small cows, nor yet 
in large, heavy animals, as neither, as a rule, 
are capable of filling the bill—the former too 
often falling short in the quantity, while the 
large ones ate apt to run too much to flesh to 
make them profitable dairy animals. The me- 
dium sized ones invariably produce the best re- 
sults; and a heavy milker and a large butter 
maker is seldom fat, as the majority of the food 
she consumes is converted into milk and butter. 
The head should be fine cut and bony, with 
small horns, large mealy nose and shapely ears. 
The base of the horns and the inside of the ears 
should be of a bright golden coler. We have 
never yet seen an animal with horns and ears 
well colored (golden yellow) which failed to make 
a fine quality butter and highly colored. It is an 
unmistakable sign. The body should be of good 
size, and the width and depth rapidly increases as 
it runs to the rear or hind-quarters, The milk 
veins should be large and prominent, and the 
udder need not necessarily be large, so it is not 
meaty, but is very small when milked out. The 
teats should be good size, and only have a single 
hole in each ; we have seen quite a number with 
teats having two holes. The hair should be fine 
and soft while the skin should be soft, pliable, and 
almost as soft to the feel as velvetor kid. In color 
it should be tinged deeply with yellow, especially 
on the shoulders and flank and along the back. 
The color of the hair is rather a secondary mat- 
ter, though the best cows are generally yellow, 
fawn, gray or white, with dark marks edged with 
yellow. Black cows but seldom prove to be good 
general purpose ones, though, of course, there 
are exceptions frequently met with.—D, Z. 


Evans, JR., in arta pam." 
>. ate 


HOW STRAWBERRIES BECAME 
Goo 


How did the edible s strawberry get developed 
from its barren ally ? Well, if we take the fruit 
of any potentilla, we shall find that it consists of 
several small, dry, one secded nuts, so tiny that 
they look themselves like seeds crowded on @ 
thick receptacle or flower stalk, without any 
signs of redness or succulence. In some poten- 
tillas, however, as the fruit ripens, this receptacle 
becomes a little spongy, something hke the hull 
of a raspberry, only without its pulpy character. 
It is a common tendency of fruits to deyelop 
such pulpiness ; and sometimes they do so quite 
suddenly by apparently spontaneous variation, 
as when an almond tree has been known to pro- 
duce peach-like fruits, But no fruit will per- 
maneatly acquire such a succulent character 
unless it derives some benefit by doing so; the 
change, once set up, will only be perpetuated by 
natural selection if it proves of advantage to the 
plants which happen to display it. Has it done 
so in the case of the strawberry? A strawberry, 
a8 we all know, consists of a swollen receptacle 
or end of the flower stalk, dotted over with little 
seed-like nuts, which answer to the tiny dry 
fruits of the potentilla. Suppose any ancestral 
potentilla ever to have shown any marked tendenty 
toward tleshinessin tho berry, What would have 
happened? It would probably be eaten by.small 
hedgerow birds, who would swallow and digest 
the pulp, but would not digest the seed-like nuts 
imbedded in its midst... tience the nuts would 
get carried about from place to place and dropped 
by the birés im hedgerow or woods under cir- 
cumstances admirably adapted for their proper 
germinations, Supposing this to happen often, 
the juiciest berries would get most frequently 





eaten, and so would produce hearty young 
ae fareaah ont gy: among their neighbors 

‘trusted to dropping off casually 
among the herbage. Again, the birds like sweet- 


ness a8 well as pulpiness, and those berries 
which grew most full of sugar would be most 
likely to attract their attentiom. Once more, 
the bright-colored fruits would be most easily 
seen among the tall foliage of the hedgerows, 
and so those berries which showed any tendency 
toward redness of flesh would be sure to gain a 
_ in attractiveness over their greener rivals. 

1u8, at last, the strawberry has gruwn into the 
fruit we know 80 well, by constant unconsciéus 
selection by the little hy gerow birds, exerted at 
once in favor of the pulpiest, the swectest and 
the reddest berries.—Longman’s Magazine. 
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SAVE THE DRESSING. 


In ‘regent drives through the country our at- 
tention haa frequently been directed to the waste 
of dressing in Summer barnyards. Ina major- 
ity of the cases noticed by us no effort had been 
made to save thetiroppings of the cows, but they 
were left in the yards to be leached and bleached, 
to be scratched about by the hens and washed 
away by the rains. In level yards or those de- 
scending toward the-barns the waste is not as 
great; but we noticed several yards situated oni 
quite steep hill-sides, where all the wash would 
run into the ditches by the sides of the road and 
be wasted. In other. places it. went to nourish 
rank and noxious weeds which bordered the 
yard on the down hill side. There were note- 
worthy exceptions to this wasteful practice, 
which we were very glad to see and which all 
would do well to imitate. Where it is convenient 
to do so a good store of ‘swamp muck should be 
dug in the Winter and piled up either in a corner 
of the yard or near by ; and we noticed that quite 
a number of farmers along the road had 
done so. Where muck cannot be obtained 
road scrapings, dry earth and many kinds 
of litter around the barn will unswer 
the purpose. In the morning, after the cows 
have been turned away, with a wheelbarrow 
all the droppings should be gathered up, put in a 
heap and covered over with muck or some other 
absorbent. It will take but a few moments’ 
time each morning ; and farmers who have never 
practiced it will be surprised at the amount of 
nice dressing they may thus save during the sea- 


son. If there is a hollow in the yard this is the 
place where the heap should be made ; but, at any 
rate, it should not be so situated that the wash 
of it can run away and be wasted. Upon this 
heap, or perhaps upon several of them, which 
may be made during the Summer, may be thrown 
dead fowls, rotten eggs, hen droppings, orts, 
weeds, and all other waste material about the 
premises, being careful to add absorbents suffi- 
cient to take up all offensive odors, and in the 
Fall the mass may be pitched over and thoroughly 
mixed, and then spread upon the land. Besides 
saving the valuable dressing, the adoption of this 
course will insure a clean, dry yard, and clean 
and wholesome locking cows.—Maine Farmer, 











“HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 
Dr, J. L. Wits, Eliot, Me., says: Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate gives most excellent results.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to appli- 
cants. 
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NECESSITY. 
mith & Anthony Stove Co, 
Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 





Sold by Dealers throughout thecountry. Write us 
for for epecial Ci Circulare, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 





sthere are imitations now on the market 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is = coms package and 
thereby get the azn 1 RUBBER 
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Ww bave had so many inquiries for Files o: 
Binders for Tuz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 









KEMP'S MANURE FURRRUaER 


Agi seqeared by 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ai ull particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE Brew, Syracme, On nendege Soy D 7 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The coyer bas ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 


$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Puolications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


‘ 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver... .......c000 ccbececeeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED ‘BTATES. 

Sime, BOX4O....  ..crerccecccececceeeeeeeseveesers 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the EMQrTavVer.........cesccceseeecceees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size, 16x20...., 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Bind, 1GXBO.......descceeecrcheeeeceeereees saceeee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 te, 16x20 a 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20,........+ eoeseee 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Cloth. 100 pages... gocchpcnccegqroppdsdececece 0.60 
Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Brondway. New York, 


The Fudependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
3:3 Numbers (postage free)........ceecceecccceses 
26 « (6 mos, (postage free) 
13 © @emeed ~~  cevveccccccrcs 


4 “ (1 month), bed 
2 “ (2 weeks), nad 
1 Number (1 week), ” 
One subscription two years... .......ccccccseeeee 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 





OME FEMILCANCE.... 2. .sccccccccovecccecssoccosecs 500 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 
CUD COMIINNEB coc cecesccrcovsccoccesevendasts os 7 oe 


One subscription three years... ...........ce0e08 
One subscription with three NEW subseribera, 
in one remittance,............ 
One subscription four years 
One subscription with four sew subscribers, in 
ONE PEMIBCANCE.......600. vececcceeseeses 
One subscription five years............eseecccces 10 06 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL T'RIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which cari be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 61,50 im addition will:se 
cure the balance of a year's su! 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upen Application, 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE (NDEPENDENT. 

i Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders) if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LetTEer...The pree 
ent registration system is virtually an alisoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all 
are obliged to register letters whenever 
to do ao. 

No names entered on the subscription books With. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requesteil te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page cf 
the paper, and to renew two or th w 
s i. e expiration, 80 that no loss. of muesbenn anat 


Orne RECEIPT of the paper is a ose receipt 





for the FIRST weer Recel money 
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made cither the fret oF woudl week after the maney 
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a Pet ITE FP oa wr te 
Messrs 0. leet 8 
are Agents tn London to 
aod ndvertiocntonse. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obiained at greatly reduced. prices 
in connection with THE INDsPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any sucb will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
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The effect of hot 
water upon clothing 
is, the heat not only 
melts or dissolves the 
oiliness arising from 
contact with the skin, 
but it expands the 
fibers, and thus loos- 
ens and expels the 
dirt. Then all that 
is necessary is to use 
a well-made and ef- 
fective soap like the 
“Ivory,” and the 
most satisfactory re- 
sults will follow. 


~ WILCox. 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


LADIES, a 


ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal onit. Beware af imi- 
tations, B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Masa, 
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THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MERS.. 


199 BROADWAY, XN. x. Ground floor, Ww. U. Tel. Bldg 
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TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GLETLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


vulming this tender membrane with s furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
aich heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
mes, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


INTERESTING FACTS! 


THE UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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INCORPORATED 1877. 





The original and the largest Mutual Accident Association in the World. 

Effects a saving to the insured of more than one-half the usual cost of accident insur- 
ance. 

This Association has paid to the Beneficiary of each member who received fatal injuries, 
who held full policy, $5,000. 

It has paid more than 2,000 claima for indemnity for disabling injuries. 

It has in force over $70,000,000 accident insurance, with weckly indemnity amounting 
to $18,000,000 per annum. 

It saves to the membership in the cost of accident insurance furnished, as compared 
with that of any other reliable company, over $280,000 per annum. 

It has no proven death or indemnity claims, or indebtedness of any nature, audited 
and unpaid. 

The anonymous circulars issued by rival accident insurance (stock) companies, and dis. 
tributed broadcast by their agents, and intended to prejudice the public against this 
Association, have signally failed in their object, as the Association has increased its 
business since January ist, 1883, over $20,000,000. 

The Membership Fee in this Association for $5,000 accident insurance, with $25 weekly 
indemnity, is $4, payable but once. Annual dues thereafter $1. 

Assessments for $5,000 insurance have never exceeded the cost of $12 per annum, and 
may be paid at one time, in advance, if preferred, and the sending of assessment 
notices also omitted if desired. Assessments paid in advance are held in trust by 
the Ninth National Bank—special deposit. 

$10,000 accident insurance, with $50 weekly indemnity, at proportionate rates. 

There is no reason why the number of assessments in this Association should increase 
with the advancing age of members, as insurance against accidents is not affected by 
age, as in the case of life insurance. 


Write for Circular and Application Blank. 


New Yor, August 15th, 1888. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 






























(Reclining.) $3 : ° 
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Ciroular ic = 

FOLDING CHAIR G0., KEW HAVEN, CONN" i H 1 

LeBOSQUET 3 ef 

BROS, ——— ne A ss 
— ‘ ATING SHAW, AFPLIM ¢ & 00., 

CTT AM | lf NU | Parior, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


col 
AND TRICYCLES, 
THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 


Send 8-cent stamp for illustrated 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
507 Washington &t., Boston. 















ST. GEORGE. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED ix» FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-HKnives, Sugar-Shells, etc., otc. 


Manufactured by 
s.S. 
SUPTS. 
ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar 


R. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Wallingford. Conn. 


FREE SAMPLE 


yson Porter, Philip Gillett, F sar — 
Rev. W. Randc aon 





. H. L. Baugher, 
Rev. 8. M. Paimer OV. JOT Hon. F,. Fai 


‘SMOH LNVSVaIId 400 


‘}UOUTIST}IOA PV ST} WOE WOU pre ‘sroINZOVsNUVETE ON} TTA PUCdser100 o#veTd 


‘g]U0S8 OU CAST OM OFOIAL “HAOLG ONINEOG-ESVG UOpour oy} 0} ss0ONs OATS OuOTS 
WOT “PICUSTHFI “AK JO SuOF;UEAUT 80g} SLo[duTe 484} eA07s oFENDs A[UO OY} St TIGL 








STOVE Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


WHITE AND a 


French China r Prices, Fine Porcelain 
Fine White 





Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders securel, placed on Car 0 
free of charge. Bee hed sno placed oF Car or eee ‘4 








NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 
For Drainage and Irrignting. Accurate, 
Simple, and Cheap. 

es, $15, S20, and $25. 


sctlon guatan it Pri list to 
Bend fo for Uituteate rated Gui tY, Trey, N. ¥._ 


E. Neward & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
navy been ener WELT a 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 poy ST.. 
___ NEW YORE: 


TANITEE2 


GRINDING MACHINES eeu 


Ww.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 














Branch Warehouses : 
87 Jonn 8t., New York, and 
107 Lake Chicago. 








Fixtures, Iron’ Curbs, yard 
syecente, Street W: 
Works pouee 

by the Universal Ex 
seth v Austria, ‘in 

1873 : and 

dition, 1876. 

— — 
BELLS. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
sarge 2 see 
foagensat free da 

Clinton H. Meneely Bell aioe, 
Sea aL ea 


to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL stl 











Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 





or tus COLORED DESICNS, 
The best International Lesson |! 


tions Published, 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











“Tux Levarexpawt” Paxss, 91 1xD $3 Rosx STAmBT 








